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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE PROFESSOR W. P. KER 


STR, 

Among the many distinguished services rendered by the 
late Professor W. P. Ker to literature and learning, the in- 
stitution of the Department of Scandinavian Studies in the 
University of London is of special interest. He threw himself 
into the foundation of the Department with very great zeal. 
He had been teaching Icelandic to his students for years, but 
that was not enough; there must be a full equipment for the 
teaching of the Scandinavian (or, as he preferred to call it, 
the Northern) contribution to human learning. Inevitably he 
was chosen the first Director: in the last public speech he 
delivered at University College, he said, ‘“May I add the piece 
of advice not to forget Mr. Helweg’s Danish Ballads. Those 
are my last words’’; and as he was leaving the College, he added, 
“T am anxious about Scandinavian Studies; they must be kept 
going.” 

The original Fund, which was raised to finance the Depart- 
ment for four years, is now exhausted. The staff consists of a 
Director, to which office Professor J. G. Robertson has been 
elected in succession to Professor Ker; a Lecturer in Danish, a 
Lecturer in Norwegian, and a Lecturer in Swedish. 

Professor Ker’s friends and old students are anxious to do 
honour to his memory in every way possible: it is felt that 
there is nothing that would please him better than to endow 
permanently one of the three Lectureships and to name it 
after him. For this purpose an annual income of £500 is re- 
quired. 

We invite all those who are willing to assist to communicate 
with Mr. Edmund Gosse as promptly as possible. Contribu- 
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tions to the W. P. Ker Memorial Fund (either in the form of 
donations or in the form of subscriptions, spread over a period 
of three or five years) should be sent to Mr. Gosse, at University 
College, London. 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) EpmunpD Gossr, 
Chairman of the Scandinavian Studies 
Committee. 
FRANCIS PEMBER, 
All Souls College, Oxford. 
A. D. GoDLey, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
R. W. CHAMBERS, 
Quain Professor of English, University 
College, London. 


University College, London 
June, 1924. 


The above communication regarding the plan for a memorial to Professor 
W. P. Ker, who died last June, has been forwarded to the editors with a letter 
under date of February 13, 1925, from Provost T. Gregory Foster, University 
College, London, inviting publication in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. We are sure that many of the readers of the Journal will desire to 
cooperate in thus honoring the memory of Professor Ker. If preferred, con- 
tributions may be sent to George T. Flom, 611 West Green St., Urbana, IIL., 
who will be glad to transmit them to the Memorial Committee. 
March 2, 1925. 






















































DIE FRUHNEUHOCHDEUTSCHE SPRACHFOR- 
SCHUNG UND FISCHART’S STELLUNG IN 
IHREM RAHMEN* 


Zwei Aufgaben sind es, welche die friihneuhochdeutsche 
Forschung, die ich mit Scherer auf die Zeit von der Mitte des 14. 
bis zu der des 17. Jahrhunderts ausdehnen michte, zunichst 
zu lésen hat und die meines Erachtens auch bereits in der Haupt 
sache zur Lésung reif sind: die Schaffung einer kurzen Gram- 
matik, welche die lautlichen und flexiblen Haupterscheinungen 
des Friihneuhochdeutschen in knappe Regeln zusammenfasst 
oder richtiger: zusammenzufassen versucht, und eines kleinen 
orientierenden Ueberblicks iiber die geschichtliche Entwicklung 
der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache mit dem Bestreben, die 
einzelnen Phasen und die Komponenten, aus denen sie sich 
zusammensetzt, deutlicher hervortreten zu lassen. 

Es ist dies aber nur die erste Station, die es erst erméglicht, 
auf dem ausgedehnten Territorium einmal sicheren Fuss zu 
fassen, um von hier aus tiefer ins Innere dieses weiten Oedlandes 
vorzudringen: denn das Endziel liegt noch in grauer Ferne. 


I 


Welches sind nun die Gebiete, an deren Urbarmachung oder 
Kultivierung sich die Einzelnforschung zu betitigen hatte, um 
diesem Endziel méglichst rasch, ohne zu viele Um- und Irrwege- 
nicht zu gelangen, sondern vorzuriicken. 

Ueber die Erforschung der Kanzleisprachen darf ich mich 
hier kurz fassen. Wohl ist gerade hier wichtige und griindliche 
Arbeit zur Aufhellung der ersten Epoche der nhd. Schrift- 
sprache, des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts zu leisten, an der Spitze 
genaue Untersuchungen iiber die kaiserliche Kanzlei von Ludwig 
dem Bayern und Kar! IV bis auf die Habsburger des 17. und 
vielleicht sogar 18. Jahrhunderts und die Fortsetzung und 
Erweiterung derjenigen Biéhmes iiber die Siaichsische Kanzlei; 
aber da das Material hiezu unmittelbar aus den Quellen der 

* This paper was presented as a contribution to the study of the German 
language and literature of the sixteenth century at the recent meeting of the 


Mod. Lang. Association at the University of Michigan. 
1 Grundfragen der nhd. Forschung von Virgil Moser. 1924. 
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Archive geschépft werden muss und daher nur an Ort und 
Stelle erreichbar ist, so kommt dieses Gebiet fiir das Ausland 
kaum in Frage. Und an vorbildlichen Untersuchungen, welche 
sich zum Teil auch theoretisch mehr oder minder grundlegend 
mit dem Problem auseinandersetzen, fehlt es hier nicht: ich 
nenne nur die Arbeiten von Gessler iiber Basel,? Brandstetter 
tiber Luzern,’ Scheel iiber Kiln,‘ Béhme iiber die Siachsische 
Kanzlei,5 und Lasch iiber Berlin,® welche gewissermassen Mark- 
steine in der Entwicklungslinie der Forschung bilden. 

Viel wichtiger ist in unserm Zusammenhang ein anderes 
Gebiet: die Druckersprachen. Kommt dem Buchdruck schon 
seit den letzten Jahrzehnten des 15. Jahrhunderts eine immer 
zunehmende Bedeutung neben den Kanzleien fiir die Geschichte 
der Nhd. Gemeinsprache zu, so wird er seit dem 2. Viertel des 
16. Jahrhunderts der nahezu alleinige Triger der schriftsprach- 
lichen Entwicklung, hinter dem nicht nur die Kanzleien.sondern 
auch die originalen Handschriften mit ihrem viel konservativern 
Verhalten ganz in den Hintergrund treten. Diese durchaus 
fiihrende Rolle der Offizinen in den grossen Kultur- und Wirt- 
schaftszentren, die lingst schon erkannt wurde, fordert denn 
auch, dass eben diese Seite zunichst in den Mittelpunkt der 
Forschung gestellt wird, und das um so mehr, als. bei der Fiille 
der hier zu leistenden Arbeit sehr viele Krifte von néten sind. 
Bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts sind wir dariiber noch ver- 
hiltnissmiéssig gut, in erster Linie durch die Zusammenfas- 
sungen von v. Bahder’? und Gétze* unterrichtet; an sprach- 
lichen Darstellungen einzelner Druckorte und Druckereien 


* Beitrige zur Geschichte der Entwicklung der nhd. Schriftsprache in 
Basel. Basler Dissertation, 1888. 

Die Luzerner Kanzleisprache 1250-1600, 1892. (auch im Schweizer 
Geschichtsfreund Bd. 47), Die Reception der nhd. Schriftsprache in Stadt und 
Landschaft Luzern 1600-1830, 1891 (auch im Geschichtsfreund Bd. 46). 

* Jaspar von Gennep und die Entwicklung der nhd. Schriftsprache in 
Kéln. Trier 1893 (= Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst, Er- 
giinzungsheft VIII.). 

§ Zur Geschichte der sichsischen Kanzleisprache von ihren Anfangen bis 
Luther I. Teil: 13. u. 14. Jahrhundert, Halle a.S. 1899 (mehr ist nicht erschie- 
nen). 

* Geschichte der Schriftsprache in Berlin bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts. 
Dortmund 1910. 

7 Grundlagen des neuhochdeutschen Lautsystems. Strassburg 1890. 

* Die hochdeutschen Drucker der Reformationszeit. Strassburg 1905. 
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mangelt es freilich schon fiir diese Zeit ganz. Von der Mitte 
an ist aber unsere Kenntnis in anbetracht der nur liickenhaften 
Angaben selbst in v. Bahders trefflichem Werk iiberhaupt noch 
diusserst gering. Und doch ist gerade das folgende Jahrhundert 
fiir die Frage nach der Ausbildung einer Gemeinsprache und 
ihrer Zusammensetzung aus den verschiedenartigen Elementen 
besonders wichtig. Zuerst miissten die Hauptdruckorte und 
deren bedeutende Offizinen gleichmissig in Angriff genommen 
werden. In den Vordergrund wiren dabei Untersuchungen der 
ostmitteldeutschen Druckersprachen, vorziiglich die Witten- 
bergs und dann Leipzigs, Dresdens, aber auch des schlesischen 
Breslau und der thiiringischen Stidte Erfurt und Jena, im Hin- 
blick auf die so dringend nétige Méglichkeit einer richtigen 
historischen Beurteilung Luthers zu stellen: einerseits der zeit- 
gendssischen unter Ausschluss oder nur vergleichender Heran- 
ziehung lutherischer Druckschriften, anderseits iiber deren Fort. 
fentwicklung und Ausgestaltung vom Tode des Reformators bis 
auf Opitzs Zeiten. Kaum weniger wichtig, aber wegen der Stof- 
fiille ungleich schwieriger ist eine Darstellung der Frankfurter 
Druckersprache, deren Bedeutung—vor allem in der Epoche 
Sigmund Feyerabends und der mit ihm in der ““Companey” ver- 
bundenen Drucker—im Rahmen der neuhochdeutschen Sprach- 
geschichte noch immer viel zu wenig gewiirdigt wird. Ueber die 
Sprache der grossen bayrischésterreichischen Druckorte—Wiea, 
Ingolstadt, Miinchen—wie diejenige Niirnbergs ist iiberhaupt 
noch kaum Zusammenhingendes bekannt. Dasselbe gilt von der 
spiteren Augsburger Druckersprache, wenn sie auch von der 
Tiibinger in der 2. Hialfte des 16, Jahrhunderts an Bedeutung 
iibertroffen wird. 

Daneben steht die sprachliche Untersuchung einzelner 
Schriftsteller und Denkmiler. Auch da gilt es den gréssten und 
bedeutendsten unter ihnen zuvérderst seine Aufmerksamkeit zu 
widmen. Ueber die Sprache der meisten, vor allem wieder der 
spiteren Zeit, sind wir noch gar nicht unterrichtet, andere 
(wie Murner, Emser, Alber und in der Hauptsache auch Sachs) 
miissen nochmals ganz neu untersucht werden, wihrend die 
Arbeiten iiber wieder andere dringend der Erginzung bediirfen, 
so z. B. Baesekes tiichtige Darstellung der Sprache von Opitz,° 


* Die Sprache der Opitzischen Gedichtsammlungen von 1624 u. 1625. 
Géttinger Dissertation. Braunschweig 1899. 
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vorliufig durch die Untersuchung eines Prosawerks. Natiir- 
lich hat sich dabei die Bewertung der Autoren und Werke in 
erster Linie nach sprachgeschichtlichen und nicht nach littera- 
turgeschichtlichen Gesichtspunkten zu richten, die vielfach 
stark mit einander divergieren. Denn vom ersten Standpunkt 
aus kommt denjenigen Schriftstellern und Denkmilern, deren 
litterarische Ueberlieferung zeitlich und dialektisch méglichst 
einheitlich ist, der Vorrang vor solchen, bei denen dies nicht der 
Fall, und den Prosaisten und Prosawerken der Vorrang vor 
Dichtern und Dichtungen zu. Auf die ermiidende Aufzihlung 
der einzelnen dabei in Betracht kommenden Schriftsteller der 
der friihneuhochdeutschen Zeit darf ich hier wohl um so eher 
verzichten, als ich in dem eingangs erwihnten Aufsatz bereits 
den Versuch einer tabellarischen Zusammenstellung solcher Art 
nach Dialekt und Chronologie gewagt habe. 

Eine gesonderte Insel in diesem unerforschten Land nehmen 
die seit der 2. Hilfte des 16. Jahrhunderts auftretenden Reform- 
orthographen ein. Sie denken dabei naturgemiss sogleich an 
Fischart. Allerdings ist er nicht der erste: denn er hat mindes- 
tens zwei Vorliufer, den bislang unbeachtet gebliebenen Strass- 
burger Historiker und Philologen Michael Beuther von Karl- 
stadt, dem deshalb besondere Bedeutung zukommt, weil er 
einstweilen als der Begriinder der deutschen Reformortho- 
graphieen anzusehen ist und als vermutlicher Lehrer Fischarts 
zweifellos dessen Bestrebungen veranlasste,'° und einen anderen 
bayrischen Franken, Paul Schede-Melissus," der ebenfalls 
sicher sprachlich auf unsern Satiriker einwirkte. Aber Fischart 
ist jedenfalls derjenige, der durch die Art seiner Schriften und 
deren dadurch bedingte Verbreitung unter den verschiedensten 
Volkskreisen jene Versuche, die deutsche Orthographie und 
Sprache kraft der schriftstellerischen Persénlichkeit in in- 
dividueller Weise zu beeinflussen, in weitestem Maasse bekannt 
gemacht hat. Ueber seine Sprache und vor allem iiber ihre 
speziellen Eigenheiten existieren zwar schon mancherlei Einzel- 


1 Dariiber meine “Strassburger Druckersprache zur Zeit Fischarts (1570- 
1590). Miinchen 1920, S. 106 ff. und S. 76. ff., sowie Alemannia, Bd. 42, S. 
168 ff. 

1M. H. Jellinek, Ausgabe der Psalmeniibersetzung des P. Schede Melissus 
(1572). Halle a.S. 1896. (=Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des 16. u. 17. 
Jahrhunderts, No. 144-48) S. LXXI ff. 
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arbeiten,” aber es fehlt ihnen an Vollstaindigkeit und Zusam- 
menhang und teilweise finden sich sogar unlésbare Widerspriiche 
zwischen ihren Angaben. Deshalb konnte auch der Versuch 
Hauffens in seinem umfianglichen Fischartwerk, jene zu einem 
knappen Bild zusammenzufassen," nicht gelingen. Eine um- 
fassende Untersuchung von Fischarts Sprache in ihrer Gesamt- 
heit gehért daher zweifelsohne zu den wichtigen Aufgaben der 
Sprachforschung des 16. Jahrhunderts und ihre Zeit ist denn 
auch insoferne gekommen, als durch das ebengenannte Werk 
jenes bis jetzt bedeutendsten Fischartforschers die literarhis- 
torischen Grundlagen, die ja wie kaum sonst irgendwo fast 
uniiberwindliche Schwierigkeitan fiir den Sprachforscher bild- 
eten, im wesentlichen geschaffen sind, obgleich die besonders 
wichtige Bibliographie noch aussteht. Aber man darf sich 
auch iiber die Grésse der Aufgabe keineswegs tiuschen, die 
nicht nur darin besteht, dass sie bei der ungeheuren Produk- 
tivitit dieses Autors einen ganz bedeutenden Zeitaufwand, wohl 
mehrere Jahre, verlangt, sondern auch Anforderungen ver- 
schiedener Art an den Bearbeiter stellt, welche eine tiichtige 
Ausriistung und eine vorherige Erprobung der eigenen Krifte an 
kleinern Aufgaben zur Voraussetzung haben. Dazu kommt 
noch, dass die Beschaffung der vielen und zum Teil dusserst sel- 
tenen Originaldrucke, die mangels einer Gesamtausgabe un- 
bedingt nétig, mit bedeutenden Schwierigkeiten und Kosten 
verbunden ist. Eine spezielle Seite solcher Themen, die ihre 
Bearbeitung noch besonders kompliziert, stellt aber ibre not- 
wendige Einordnung in das Gesamtproblem dar, weil erst hie- 
durch eine richtige Wiirdigung der reformorthographischen 
Bestrebungen erméglicht wird. Zunichst gilt es da sich ein 
Bild von der Normalsprache zu schaffen, auf und aus deren 
Boden der betreffende Reformversuch erwachsen ist, da erst so 
die Grenzen zwischen dem, was jener angehért, und dem was 
daran neu und ungewéhnlich, gewonnen werden kénnen, eine 
oft recht umfangliche und aus den oben angedeuteten Ursachen 


% Die friitheren habe ich in den Beitriigen zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache u. Literatur. Bd. 36 (1910) S. 102 ff. suzammengestellt und kurz 
besprochen; ein vollstaindiges Verzeichnis findet sich jetzt bei A. Hauffen, 
Joh. Fischart, Ein Literaturbild aus der Zeit der Gegenreformation. 2 Bde. 
Berlin u. Leipzig 1921-22, Bd. 2, S. 417. 

3 A.a. O. Bd. 2 S. 281 ff. 
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heute nur sehr beschrinkt lisbare Vorarbeit, an der ich mich 
speziell fiir Fischart selber versucht habe.“ Nach der anderen 
Richtung muss aber auch die Fortdauer und Nachwirkung eines 
solchen Reformunternehmens in den Betrachtungskreis gezogen 
werden und damit kommen wir zu den spitern Reformern von 
denen vermutlich eine ganze Anzahl erst noch zu entdecken sein 
wird. Der Nichste ist meines Wissens ebenfalls ein gebiirtiger 
Strassburger, der Herborner Theologieprofessor und Schépfer 
der Calvinischen Bibeliibersetzung Johann Piscator, noch kaum 
beachtet und noch ganz ununtersucht, der hinsichtlich der 
Vereinfachung von Konsonantenhiufungen wahrscheinlich von 
Fischart und Schede beeinflusst, sonst aber auch von seinen 
Vorgingern ginzlich unabhingig und eigenartig zu sein scheint. 
Ihre Bliite erreichen diese Bestrebungen jedoch erst in den 40er 
Jahren des 17. Jahrhundefts und vor allem in Ostmitteldeutsch- 
land. Untersucht ist davon fast noch garnichts und es liegt 
hier ein reiches Feld fiir gréssere und kleinere Arbeiten vor uns: 
zu den ersteren wiirde eine Untersuchung des nach dieser Rich- 
tung noch villig unbekannt gebliebenen Rist, dann auch But- 
schkys und eine zusammenhingende Darstellung der verschie- 
denartigen Versuche des nur teilweise untersuchten Zesen,** zu 
den letzteren solche iiber Fleming, Rumpler, Schneuber, Schottel 
gehéren. Eine besonders wichtige Aufgabe wire es aber, die 
verschiedenen Beziehungen und Abhingigkeiten dieser Re- 
former unter einander in ihren Hauptziigen aufzudecken. Im- 
merhin darf man nicht vergessen, dass all diesen bloss tastenden 
und inkonsequenten Versuchen zu einer Verbesserung der 
deutschen Orthographie nur eine sehr massige Bedeutung fiir die 
neuhochdeutsche Sprachgeschichte zukommt, wie uns gerade 
Fischart selbst lehrt. 

Die historischen Zusammenhinge der theoretischen Bestre- 
bungen seit dem 16. Jahrhundert hat Jellinek in seinem zweibin- 
digen Werke” grundlegend dargestellt. Dagegen ermangeln 
wir noch dringend einer vollstindigen Zusammenstellung der 


™“ Strassburger Druckersprache (s. oben Note 10); Ergiinzungen dazu 
werden meine Besprechungen der beiden Bande von Hauffens genanntem 
Fischartwerk in der Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie bringen. 

% Jellinek, Ausgabe von Phil. Zesens Adriatischer Rosamund (1645) 
Halle a.S. 1899 (= Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke No. 160-63, S. XII ff.). 

% Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik von den Anfingen bis auf 
Adelung. Heidelberg 1913-14. 
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grammatischen Angaben und Forderungen von Niklas von 
Wyle und Ickelsamer bis auf Schottel nach modernen Gesichts- 
punkten, die bei deren Zweideutigkeit und teilweisen Wider- 
spriichen nicht tiberall ganz leicht sein diirfte. 

Nicht gering ist auch das Gebiet der grammatischen Themen, 
das sich als Brachfeld vor unserm geistigen Auge erstreckt. 
Manches wichtige orthographische und lautliche Kapitel harrt 
da noch eines sachkundigen und gewissenhaften Pfliigers; doch 
méchte ich Ihnen auch hierbei eine Aufzihlung im einzelnen 
ersparen, da sich wohl noch spiter Gelegenheit dazu bieten 
wird. Reiche Ernte ist in den letzten zwei Jahrzehnten auf dem 
Boden der Flexionslehre, hauptsiichlich durch Schweden, 
gehalten worden. Am weitaus vordringlichsten ist hier noch 
der Abschluss von Mols’s unvollendet gebliebener Arbeit tiber 
die Substantivflexion,"” iiber Adjektiv und im wesentlichen auch 
Zahlwort, wo es freilich keine grossen Fragen zu lésen gibt, 
besitzen wir noch keine Monographieen,"* das Pronomen ist 
hingegen gut bearbeitet.’* Ebenso das Verbum, wenn eine 
ebenfalls von einem Schweden lange in Aussicht gestellte Ergin- 
zung zu Strémbergs Untersuchuug des Praeteritalablauts*® fiir 
das Mitteldeutsche erschienen sein wird: doch wire noch iiber 
die Endungen zusammenhingend zu handeln. Aus den um- 
fangreichen Kapiteln “Wortbildung” und ‘“‘Wortschatz” sind 
nur wenige Einzelheiten in neuerer Zeit behandelt worden. 


17 Die Substantivflexion seit mhd. Zeit. Beitrige Bd. 27 (1902) S. 209 ff 
und Bd. 31 (1906) S. 277 ff., hiezu H. Giirtler. Zur Geschichte der deutschen 
er—Plurale, besonders im Friihneuhochdeutschen, Beitrige Bd. 37 (1912) 
S. 492 ff. und Bd. 38, S. 67 ff. 

18 Abgesehen von H. Stulz, Deklination des Zahlwortes 2 vom 15. bis 18. 
Jh. Zid Wortforschung Bd. 2, S. 85 ff. 

9 A. Jeiteles, Das neuhochdeutsche Pronomen, Zid Ph. Bd. 25 (1893) 
S. 303 ff. und Bd. 26, 180 ff; Fr. Leupold, Zur Geschichte der nhd. Pronominal- 
flexion, Heidelberger Diss. 1909. 

20 Die Ausgleichung des Ablauts im starken Praeteritum mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf oberdeutsche Sprachdenkmiiler des 15. bis 16. Jahrhunderts. 
Géteborg 1907. Ferner sind zu nennen: T. Nordstrém, Studien tiber die Aus- 
bildung der nhd. starken Praesensflexion, Diss. Upsala 1911 (vergleiche dazu 
auch Strémberg, Zur Geschichte des starken Praesens im Neuhochdeutschen in 
der Minnesskrift vtgifven af Filol. samfundet i Géteborg (=2. Teil der Gote- 
borgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, Bd. 16) Géteborg 1910, 53 ff.), f. Starck, Studien zur 
Geschichte des Riickumlauts, akad. Abhandlung, Uppsala 1912 und A. Sobbe, 
Die Ausgleichung des Riickumlautes. Heidelberg 1911. (auch als Heidelberger 
Diss.). 
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Aehnliches ist auch von der Syntax zu sagen, doch besitzen wir 
hier bereits eine Anzahl wichtiger, wieder tiberwiegend im 
Ausland entstandener Arbeiten, unter denen ich nur die einer 
Ihrer bekanntesten Gelehrten auf unserem Gebiet, Herrn Pro- 
fessor Kurrelmeyers, tiber die Futurumschreibung™ und des 
schwedischen Dozenten Dr. Holmberg iiber die Verbindung von 
sein mit dem Participium praesentis” heraushebe, wahrend zur 
Zeit ebenfalls in Schweden die Wortstellung bearbeitet wird.”* 
Ein weiteres Eingehen eriibrigt sich fiir mich, nachdem der 
vorhergenannte Lektor, Herr Dr. Strémberg in Malmé auf 
Grund eigener umfassender Sammlungen der Fachwissenschaft 
eine friihneuhochdeutsche Syntax vorzulegen gedenkt. 
Vielleicht werden gerade Sie von mir noch ein Wort tiber die 
Bearbeitung exterritorialer Gebiete erwarten. Ich muss aber offen 
gestehen: sie sind mir selbst eine véllige terra incognita. In 
Ungarn sind zwar meines Wissens die ersten Anfinge gemacht 
worden, der Rezeption der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache 
daselbst nachzugehen, aber die betreffenden Abhandlungen 
sind schon wegen der Sprache, in der sie abgefasst werden, so gut 
wie unzuginglich.™» Die wichtigste Kolonie, die Niederlande, 
wo besonders in Amsterdam und Leiden in den Elzevirschen 
Offizinen der Buchdruck in deutscher Sprache méglicherweise 
eigene schriftsprachliche Triebe angesetzt hat, ist noch immer 
ginzlich unerforscht. Nordamerika aber kommt bei dem 
spiten Zeitpunkt grésserer Auswanderungen aus deutschen 
Landern fiir den hier abgesteckten Zeitraum schwerlich iiber- 
haupt in Frage; jedenfalls miisste zunichst eine genaue Ge- 
schichte der Entstehung und Ausbreitung des deutschen Schrift- 


*1 The historical development of the forms of the future tense in Middle 
High German, Dissertation of the Johns Hopkins Univ. 1902, Strassburg 1904. 

* Zur Geschichte der periphrastischen Verbindung des Verbum sub- 
stantivum mit dem Part. praes. im Kontinentalgermanischen. Diss. Uppsala 
1916. 

22a Diese gundlegende Arbeit ist inzwischen erschienen unter dem Titel: 
E. Hammarstrém, Zur Stellung des Verbums in der deutschen Sprache (Studien 
in volkstiimlicher Literatur und Urkundensprache der Uebergangszeit vom 
Mittelhochdeutschen zum Neuhochdeutschen). Akademische Abhandlung 
Lund 1923. 

2% Jetzt: A. Schullerus, Luther’s Sprache in Siebenbiirgen (Forschungen 
zur siebenbiirgischen Geistesgeschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. I. Halfte) 
Hermannstadt 1923 (mir nicht zuginglich). 
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tums daselbst vorliegen, um sich ein Urteil dariiber bilden zu 
kénnen, 


II 


Je unerforschter und je ausgedehnter ein Gebiet ist, in das 
man vorzudringen unternimmt, um so besser muss die A usriis- 
tung sein, um mit Erfolg allen Eventualitiiten gewachsen zu sein. 
Es ist eine weit verbreitete Meinung, die friihneuhochdeutsche 
Sprachperiode sei zur ersten Einfiihrung in das Studium der 
deutschen Philologie besonders geeignet: das ist indess ein 
grosser Irrtum, vor dem nicht genug gewarnt werden kann. 
Denn ohne ordentliche Kenntnisse in der allgemeinen philolo- 
gischen Methodik sollte man sich keineswegs an den Beginn 
einer selbstindigen Arbeit auf friihneuhochdeutschem Gebiet 
heranwagen, will man nicht nachtriglich tible Enttéiuschungen 
erfahren. Im iibrigen ist vor allem eine griindliche Vertrautheit 
mit dem Mittelhochdeutschen erforderlich und zwar auch seiner 
zeitlichen und vor allem auch Grtlichen Verschiedenheiten da 
man mit dem Normalmittelhochdeutschen bei weitem nicht 
auskommt. 

Dann eine hinreichende Kenntnis des Althochdeutschen 
und wenigstens der Hauptcharakteristika des Westgerman- 
ischen, weil der Anfainger mit Vorliebe iiber manche langlebige 
Reste von Erscheinungen besonders ehrwiirdigen Alters strau- 
chelt oder gar achtlos hinweg schreitet. Bei der hervorragenden 
Bedeutung, die den lebenden Dialekten fiir die Erforschung des 
Friihneuhochdeutschen in Anbetracht der aus den Mundarten 
hervorgewachsenen lokalen Schriftsprachen zukommt, sind auch 
geniigende Kenntnisse in den phonetischen Grundfragen und 
der heutigen deutschen Mundarten nétig; das ist freilich fiir den 
Auslinder besonders schwierig, da es noch vielfach an modernen 
Arbeiten dariiber fehlt und dltere nur mit grésster Vorsicht 
benutzt werden kénnen. Das gilt selbst fiir die spitere Zeit in 
vollem Umfang; denn obschon z. B. Fischart im Gegensatz zu 
Brant oder Murner keineswegs mehr alemannischen Dialekt 
schreibt, so kann doch vieles ohne Kenntnis des Elsissischen 
und wegen der friihen Einfliisse auf ihn auch der Rheinfrin- 
kischen Mundarten unméglich richtig beurteilt werden. Vor 
allem trifft dies auch fiir die Reime zu, die sich bis iiber Opitz 
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und die ostmitteldeutschen Dichter der Optzischen Reform 
hinaus auf mundartlicher Grundlage aufbauen.* 

Natiirlich muss man auch mit dem Arbeitsgerdt und seiner 
Handhabung griindlich vertraut sein. Das ist, so selbstver- 
standlich es klingt, leider vielfach nicht der Fall, wie sich durch 
ganz eklatante Beispiele—nicht nur von Anfingerarbeiten— 
leicht erweisen lisst. Von den allgemeinen Hilfsmitteln steht 
“‘Behaghels’’ Geschichte der deutschen Sprache in den letzten 
umgearbeiteten Auflagen™ an der Spitze, wozu neuerdings Pauls 
grosse “Deutsche Grammatik’™ kommt; Wilmanns’ gleich- 
namiges, aber inhaltlich ganz verschiedenes Werk, das dfter 
benutzt wird, eignet sich hingegen fiir unsere Zwecke wenig. 
Fiirs Mittelhochdeutsche ist neben Pauls Grammatik* Michels’ 
Elementarbuch*’ wegen seiner weitgehenden Beriicksichtigung 
der dialektischen Unterschiede von ganz besonderer Wichtig- 
keit, wihrend Weinholds mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik und 
noch viel mehr dessen alemannische und bairische Gram- 
matiken, die durch ihre Stofffiille so imponierend wirken, im 
Hinblick auf ibren veralteten prinzipiellen Standpunkt vom 
Anfanger nur mit grésster Vorsicht beigezogen werden diirfen. 
Um einen Ueberblick iiber die speziellen Probleme des Friih- 
neuhochdeutschen zu gewinnen, ist das genaue Studium von 
Bahders ‘‘Grundlagen des neuhochdeutschen Lautsystems’’, 
eines Buches, das freilich nicht fiir das Anfangsstudium be- 
stimmt ist und daher nicht leicht nach seinem ganzen Inhalt 
in sich aufzunehmen ist, erstes Erfordernis. Kehreins ““Gram- 
matik der deutschen Sprache des 15.-bis 17. Jahrhunderts 
kann hingegen als Einfiihrung in das Studium des Friihneuhoch- 
deutschen nichts mehr, Raphael Meyers Heftchen mit Texter- 
lauterungen zu einigen Strophen des ‘‘Hiirnen Seyfrid” kaum 
etwas bieten; auch meine, wie es scheint, noch immer weit 
iiberschitzte ‘‘Einfiihrung in die friihneuhochdeutschen Schrift- 


% Vergl. hieriiber die grundlegenden Untersuchungen von F. Neumann 
iiber die “Geschichte des nhd. Reimes von Opitz bis Wieland,” Berlin 1920. 

* In der 3. und der 4. und letzten Auflage, Strassburg 1911 und 1916. 
Hier findet man auch in der Einleitung die genauen Titel der nachgenannten 
Werke verzeichnet. 

% In 5. Banden, Halle a. S. 1916-21. 

* 10. und 11. Auflage, Halle a. S. 1918. 

*7 3. und 4. (letzte) stark erweiterte Auflage, Heidelberg 1921. 
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dialekte” darf nur mit starker Kritik herangezogen werden.”* 
Die erstgenannten Hilfsmittel sind aber vor Beginn der Arbeit 
ganz griindlich durchzustudieren, damit dann wihrend dieser 
ihre Handhabung auch in den oft unvermutet auftretenden 
Einzelfragen von vornherein miihelos zu geschehen vermag. 
Eine wesentliche Erginzung hiezu bildet die rege Anteilnahme 
an Vorlesungen und Uebungen iiber unser Gebiet, die bedauer- 
licherweise tiberall viel zu spirlich gesit sind. Fir den Einzel- 
fall muss man sich dann noch mit der gesamten Spezialliteratur 
und den Vorarbeiten tiber das Thema vertraut machen, wogegen 
meist noch mehr zum Schaden der Sache gefehlt wird: sowohl 
den bibliographischen, biographischen und literaturgeschicht- 
lichen als auch den sprachgeschichtlichen. Hier ist wieder 
Fischart ein charakteristisches Beispiel, weil bei ihm die ver- 
schiedensten Fragen an uns herantreten, von denen jetzt aller- 
dings der grésste Teil, soweit die literaturgeschichtliche, bio- und 
bibliographische Seite betreffen, durch das erwahnte Werk 
Hauffens gelést und zusammenfassend dargestellt ist. 


Ill 


Was nun die Bearbeitung selbst anlangt, so ist zuvérderst die 
Wahl des Bodens, auf dem man sich zu betitigen beabsichtigt, 
von grundlegender Bedeutung; denn ein sorgfaltig und richtig 
gewihltes Thema ist nicht nur fiir den Bearbeiter und seinen 
Erfolg, sondern auch fiir die Férderung des Gesamtgebietes 
iiberaus wichtig. Ftir den nicht Geiibten empfiehlt es sich im 
allgemeinen, einen méglichst einfachen Stoff, der keine Lésung 
zu komplizierter Probleme verlangt und keine zugrosse Ausdeh- 
nung besitzt, auszuwihlen. Dies soll indes, wie bereits friiher 
angedeutet, durchaus nicht den verbreiteten Fehler der Wahl 
ganz obskurer Stoffe begiinstigen. Vereinfacht wird die Arbeit 
zunichst besonders dadurch, dass man einen zeitlich und dialek- 
tisch méglichst einheitlichen Stoff zu Grunde legt, also unter 
einzelnen Schriftstellern solche bevorzugt, deren Werke ent- 
weder in Originalhandschriften, wie das vor allem bei vielen 
Chronisten des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts der Fall ist, iiberliefert 
sind, oder in Drucken, die durchweg oder doch tiberwiegend zu 
Lebzeiten und im Dialektgebiet des Verfassers hergestellt sind. 
Ferner durch die Wahl eines Prosaisten, weil hiebei die sich aus 

28 Vergleiche hiezu Jellinek, Anz. f. d. A. Bd. 33, 147 ff. 
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Metrik und Reim ergebenden Schwierigkeiten in Wegfall kom- 
men. Begrenzen liisst sich der Stoff durch die Einschrinkung 
auf ein oder mehrere Hauptwerke eines Autors, welche die 
nétigen Bedingungen am besten in sich vereinigen. Ein solch 
auswiihlendes Verfahren ist immer bei besonders fruchtbaren 
Schriftstellern, wie Fischart einer ist. zu empfehlen, indem man 
kleinere, keine wesentlich neuen Gesichtspunkte versprechende 
Schriften ausscheidet. Auch kann man ein Werk, das aus irgend- 
welchen Griinden eine sprachgeschichtliche Sonderstellung im 
Rahmen des Ganzen oder eines einzelnen Schriftstellers, wie 
Fischarts “Bienenkorb,” einnimmt fiir sich zum Gegenstand 
einer Untersuchung machen. Schliesslich soll man sich inner- 
halb einer Arbeit auch mit der Untersuchung der Laut- und 
eventuell Flexionserscheinungen oder aber der Syntax begniigen, 
da man durch eine allerseitige Untersuchung auf einmal seine 
Aufmerksamkeit zu sehr zersplittert und sich damit nur zu 
leicht der Gefahr allzugrosser Fliichtigkeit und Liickenhaftig- 
keit aussetzt. Denn auch hier zeigt sich in der Beschrinkung 
der Meister. Nicht minder wichtig ist aber dann die so vielfach 
vernachlissigte kritische Sonderung des gewihlien Stoffes, um so 
wichtiger, je komplizierter dieser ist. 

Fiir die Bearbeitung der Druckersprachen,® vorziiglich in 
spiterer Zeit, liegt die Hauptschwierigkeit in den meist fehlen- 
den druckgeschichtlichen Vorarbeiten. Deshalb miissen hier 
durch Sammlung zahlreicher Drucke zunichst Umfang der 
Drucktitigkeit und Bedeutung des betreffenden Druckorts und 
dessen einzelner Offizinen bestimmt werden. Alle Drucke, 
welche nicht ein genaues Impressum mit Angabe von Ort, 
Drucker und Jahr tragen, sind auszuscheiden. Dann ist eine 
Auswahl der wichtigsten Erzeugnisse jedes Druckers fir die 
sprachliche Untersuchung vorzunehmen, wobei im einzelnen 
oft die Zuginglichkeit auschlaggebend ist. Bei der Unter- 
suchung selbst sind die einzelnen Offizinen zur Feststellung 
ihrer sogenannten ‘‘Hausorthographieen” scharf auseinander- 
zuhalten. Innerhalb derselben ist wiederum auf ihr Verhaltnis 
zum Ortsdialekt beziehungsweise zum MHeimatdialekt des 
Druckers, zu den Autoren, den Druckvorlagen und den ver- 
schiedenen Auflagen zu achten.” 

*® Dariiber meine Strassburger Druckersprache (siehe Note 10), Seite 2 ff. 


%° Ueber @ie letzten Punkte hat Schréder in den Géttingischen Gelehrten 
Anzeigen 1888, Seite 274 f. ausfiihrlich gehandelt. 
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Ist die Wahl auf einzelne Schriftsteller oder Denkmiler gefal- 
len, so hat man hauptsichlich folgendes zu beachten. Zunichst 
sind—abgesehen von den literar-historischen—alle sprachlichen 
Vorarbeiten auf ihren Inhalt und Wert hin kritisch zu priifen. 
In den meisten Fillen ist das insoferne ziemlich einfach als nur 
eine einzige oder gewéhnlich gar keine vorhanden ist. Bei 
Fischart hingegen, wo deren bereits eine gréssere Zahl vorliegt,*' 
gehért dies abgesehen von Luther zu den wichtigsten und heikel- 
sten Aufgaben: denn Altere wie vor allem neuere bieten zwar 
gar manches, aber es fehlt ihnen nicht nur der Zusammenhang 
untereinander, sondern den einzelnen an Vollstindigkeit der 
Quellen und des Stoffes wie Systematik und Klarheit, was z. B. 
auch von der fleissigen Untersuchung Quentins® und der noch 
spater zu erwihnenden Krells® zu sagen ist, weshalb hier tiberall 
eine feine kritische Ausscheidung und Zusammenfassung des 
Brauchbaren notwendig wird. 

Was dann den Stoff selbst anlangt, so sind alle nicht mit 
Sicherheit von dem betreffenden Autor herriihrenden Werke 
oder nur teilweise Ueberarbeitungen fremder Werke auszuschei- 
den. So einfach das klingt, so ist das doch nicht immer so 
leicht, wofiir Fischart den deutlichsten Beweis gibt. Denn erst 
durch die jahrzehnte langen literarhistorischen und kritischen 
Forschungen Hauffens und anderer und dessen zusammen- 
fassende Darstellung der hieraus gewonnenen Resultate ist es 
jetzt iberhaupt méglich, die fast durchweg pseud- und anony- 
men Schriften unseres Satirikers mit einer gewissen Sicherheit 
nach ihrem Gesamtumfang feststellen und tiberblicken zu 
kénnen. Was aber von Fischart in besonders potenziertem 
Maasse gilt, trifft auch mehr oder minder auf manchen andern 
Schriftsteller der friihneuhochdeutschen Zeit zu, so dass bei Feh- 
len von Vorarbeiten langwierige literarische oder historische 
Vorstudien notwendig werden kénnen. Ist jedoch daneben 
hinreichendes sichergestelltes Material vorhanden, so wird man 
in solchen Fallen meist besser tun, auf die Heranziehung un- 
sicherer Werke zu verzichten. Von Handschriften diirfen nur 
originale oder doch wenigstens originalwertige, d. h. solche, 


% Siche Note 13. 

* W. Quentin, Studien zur Orthographie Fischarts, Marburger Diss. 1915. 

* L. Krell, Studien zur Sprache Fischarts aus seinen Reim«n. Beilage zum 
Jahresbericht 1912/13 der K. Luitpold Kreisoberrealschule (in Mlinchen) 
Miinchen 1913. 
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welche unter den Augen und im Dialekt des Verfassers angefer- 
tigt sind, wie das beispielsweise bei Aventin der Fall, benutzt 
werden. Alle sonstigen gleichzeitigen oder gar spiiteren Ab- 
schriften sind zur Feststellung der Sprache des Autors unbrauch- 
bar; aber auch von der Sprache des Schreibers geben sie meist 
ein nur unvollkommenes Bild, weil mit den Einwirkungen der— 
ailtern oder dialektisch verschiedenen—Vorlage zu rechnen ist. 
Unter den Drucken sind zunichst alle nicht zeitlich und 6rtlich 
festgelegten oder mindestens mit einer gewissen Sicherheit fest- 
legbaren auszusondern. Dann alle diejenigen, welche nicht 
zeitlich und dialektisch mit Schaffen und Sprache des Schrifts- 
stellers in Uebereinstimmung stehen. Vielfach ist freilich diese 
Forderung nicht in idealer Weise oder iiberhaupt kaum zu 
erfiillen, wenn dessen Werke an ganz verschiedenen Orten zum 
Druck gelangt sind. Will man sich dennoch einem solchen 
Thema, das unter Umstinden zum schwierigsten gehért, wid- 
men, so darf man niemals die Erkenntnis aus dem Auge ver- 
lieren, dass man dabei eigentlich nicht eine Untersuchung iiber 
die Sprache des Autors sondern eine Vergleichung zwischen 
verschiedenen Druckersprachen mit der Beschrinkung und 
unter dem Gesichtswinkel auf die Werke einer bestimmten 
schriftstellerischen Persénlichkeit anstellt. In dieser Richtung 
nimmt nun Fischart eine gewisse Mittelstellung ein, indem 
seine ersten grisseren Schriften und gelegentlich auch einige 
spitere in rheinfrinksichem Gebiet, die Hauptmasse jedoch auf 
niederalemanniscbem Boden erschienen sind. Ganz kompliziert 
liegt hingegen ein Fall, wie der des Hessen Alber, von dem nur 
zwei Werke in Frankfurt, eines in einem nordelsidssischen, 
mehrere an ganz entgegengesetzten norddeutschen und die 
iiberwiegende Zahl ohne Druckort erschienen sind, so dass es 
nur begreiflich, dass ein Anfainger™ an dieser Aufgabe fast vollig 
gescheitert ist. Liegt das Problem dergestalt, so sind bei Unter- 
suchung wie Darstellung die Drucke der verschiedenen Dialekt- 
gebiete streng von einander zu scheiden und die der Mundart 
des Verfassers angehérenden zum Mittelpunkt zu machen, 
wihrend die iibrigen meist nur in ihren Hauptziigen und 
typischen Abweichungen von jenen, mehr anmerkungsweise, zu 
behandeln wiren. Auf Fischart angewandt stellt sich dabei die 


“ K. Fundinger, Die Darstellung der Sprache des E. Alber, Freiburger 
Diss. Heidelberg 1899. 
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Sache so dar, dass man die friihesten rheinfrinkischen Drucke, 
den “Nacht Rab”, “Dominici Leben” und “Eulenspiegel”, 
gesondert behandelt, spitere, wie die Amadisiibersetzung 
nur kurz beriicksichtigt, im iibrigen aber das ganze Gewicht 
auf die in Strassburg hergestellten Drucke legt. Jedoch auch 
innerhalb ein und desselben Dialektgebiets sind genaue Tren- 
nungen vorzunehmen, soll nicht ein vollstindiges Chaos ent- 
stehen. Das gilt zunichst fiir die verschiedenen Druckorte: so 
zeigen die drei genannten Erstlingswerke Fischarts einen ganz 
verschiedenen Grad mitteldeutscher Sprachcharakteristika, die 
am weitaus stirksten bei dem in Ursel gedruckten “‘Dominicus” 
hervortreten;® doch auch zwischen den Strassburger und den 
wenigen Basler Drucken wird man Unterschiede finden. End- 
lich darf man aber auch die zwischen den verschiedenen Offi- 
zinen ein und desselben Ortes bestehenden Abweichungen, 
wenigstens in ihren Hauptziigen, nicht vernachlissigen, was 
weniger fiir Fischart, dessen in Strassburg erschienene Werke 
wohl ausnahmslos durch die Presse seines Schwagers Jobin 
publiziert wurden, als vor allen fiir Schriftsteller der altern 
Zeit, etwa Geiler oder Murner wie auch Luther, wo solche viel 
stirker hervortreten, in Frage kommt. 

Besonders gelagert ist die Sache, wenn handschriftliches und 
gedrucktes Material neben einander vorliegt. Denn es hat sich 
gezeigt und ist neuerdings auch fiir Luther nachgewiesen wor- 
den,* dass ersteres stets konservativer als letzteres ist und 
daher beide meist zwei verschiedene Sprachepochen darstellen. 
Fiir die Sprachgeschichte jedoch ist ihre véllig verschiedene 
Einwirkung auf deren Entwickelung von grundlegender 
Bedeutung: wihrend die gedruckte Form eines Werkes durch 
ihre Massenverbreitung auf einen mehr oder minder grossen 
Kreis sprachlich einwirkt und daher in grésserm oder gerin- 
gerem Mass zu beeinflussen im stande ist, aber nicht die eigent- 
liche Sprache des Schriftstellers ist, sondern nur die durch den 


% Eine genauere sprachliche Charakteristik derselben werde ich in der Note 
14 erwihnten Besprechung des 1. Bandes des Hauffenschen Werkes geben. 

* F, Haubold, Untersuchungen iiber das Verhiltnis der Originaldrucke 
Wittenberger Hauptdrucker Lutherscher Schriften zu Luthers Druckmanu- 
skripten. Jenaer Diss., Borna-Leipzig 1914 und E. Giese, Untersuchungen 
iiber das Verhaltnis von Luthers Sprache zur Wittenberger Druckersprache. 
Halle 1915. 
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Drucker modifizierte bietet, stellt die Originalhandschrift die 
individuelle Schreibweise desselben dar, vermag indes besten- 
falls nur auf eine ganz enge Umgebung dem Autor persdénlich 
Nahestehender eine sprachliche Wirkung zu iiben.”” Nur bei 
den Reformern decken sich Handschrift und Druck in der 
Hauptsache, indem diese sich bestreben, ihre Intensionen 
méglichst auf das Druckwerk zu iibertragen. Doch gilt es dafiir 
hier festzustellen, in wieweit ihnen das gelingt und in wieweit 
Setzer und Korrektor, ihre eigenen Wege gehen, wie wir das im 
Verlauf der Fischartschen Reformbestrebungen beobachten 
kénnen. Aus all diesen Griinden diirfen niemals beide unter- 
schiedslos zusammen behandelt werden. 

Innerhalb der schriftstellerischen Titigkeit ist dann anit die 
einzelnen zeitlichen Entwicklungsphasen zu achten: das trifft 
nicht nur auf die einzelnen Werke unter einander sondern auch 
fiir die verschiedenen Auflagen des nimlichen Werkes zu. 
Deutlich treten diese bei dem Strassburger Satiriker hervor: die 
der gewéhnlichen Orthographie, der strengen Reform, die sich 
wieder in zwei Abschnitte zerlegt, und die des Verfalls; doch 
bleibt ihre genaue Abgrenzung noch Aufgabe der Spezialunter- 
suchung. 

Ein allgemein verbreiteter Fehler ist die Unterlassung der 
grundsitzlichen Scheidung von Prosa und Poesie. Denn bei 
beiden handelt es sich um zwei wesentlich verschiedene Dinge: 
erstere gibt die Normalsprache wieder, wogegen die letztere 
immer durch die Anforderungen, welche die gebundene Rede 
stellt, auch formell beeinflusst ist. In einer Zeit wie der friihneu- 
hochdeutschen, in der alles in Fluss ist, tritt dies erheblich 
stirker zu Tag als unter der Herrschaft einer fest geregelten 
Schriftsprache. So lassen sich manche Fragen, wie die Gesetze 
iiber die Aus- und Abstossung des unbetonten e aus der poeti- 
schen Literatur, wo diese ganz willkiirlich nach dem metrischen 
Bedarf erfolgen, iiberhaupt nicht beantworten. Am grundle- 
gendsten zeigt sich der Gegensatz in den Reimen, weil hier alter- 
tiimliche oder ausgeprigt dialektische Laute und Formen aus 
Griinden der poetischen Stiltradition oder der Bequemlichkeit 
noch sehr haufig gebraucht werden, die in Prosa oder auch im 
#7 Speziell fiir Luther hat darauf J. Luther in seinem Vortrag tiber Die 


Reformationsbibliographie und die Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. Berlin 
1898, Seite 9 mit allem Nachdruck hingewiesen. 
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Innern des Verses kaum oder gar nicht mehr iiblich sind. In 
der genauen Feststellung und Trennung dessen, was wirkliches 
schriftsprachliches Allgemeingut und was nur poetisches ist, 
liegt aber ein Kernpunkt bei der Untersuchung dichterischer 
Werke. Reimuntersuchungen gehéren jedoch zum aller- 
schwierigsten und sind eigentlich eine Sache fiir sich; denn wenn 
sie nicht nach Zwierzinas grundlegendem** und von Schauer- 
hammer*® mitGliick und mustergiltig auf einen Dichter des 16. 
Jabrhunderts tibertragenem Vorgang auf einer vollstindigen 
Reimstatistik aufgebaut sind, entbehren sie so ziemlich jeden 
Wertes und unterbleiben darum besser ganz,’ weil dann die 
Aufmerksamkeit wenigstens ungeteilt der iibrigen Untersuchung 
gewidmet werden kann. Fiir Fischart liegt dabei der Fall 
besonders eigenartig, da er zwar entsprechend seiner Strass- 
burger Heimat in erster Linie elsdssisch reimt, daneben jedoch 
unter dem Einfluss seiner Jugenderziehung bei seinem ‘‘Prae- 
ceptor” Kaspar Scheit zu Worms und wohl auch unter den 
wahrend seiner mehrjihrigen Studienaufenthalte im Ausland 
seitens seiner aus andern deutschen Gauen stammenden Univer- 
itatsfreunde erfahrenen Einwirkungen sich von Anfang an 
auch zweifellos ausgesprochen mitteldeutscher Bindungen 
bedient, wie sich schon aus seinen ersten Dichtungen leicht 
dartun lisst. Dass Krell® nicht nur die Bedingungen der 
modernen Reimuntersuchungen, sondern auch diesen letzten 
Umstand nicht gewiirdigt hat und daher ein Problem von 
gewaltigem Umfang in einer kleinen Gelegenheitsschrift lésen 
zu kénnen glaubte, driickt den Wert seiner Arbeit auf die 
Bedeutung gelegentlicher Streiflichter ohne innern Zusammen- 
hang herab. Eine ausgedehnte Darstellung der Reimtechnik 
Fischarts in ihrer Gesamtheit wie in einzelnen Dichtungen oder 
zusammenhingenden Gruppen derselben (z. B. den Jugend- 
dichtungen) wire daher eine bedeutsame Vorarbeit fiir die 
Kenntnis seiner Sprache nach einer besonderen Richtung hin. 
Wenden wir uns noch kurz den grammatischen Arbeiten zu, 
so gelten da fiir die Stoffkritik mutatis mutandis die nimlichen 


38 Mittelhochdeutsche Studien, ZidA. Bd. 44, und Bd. 45. 

3® A, Schauerhammer, Mundart und Heimat K. Scheits auf Grund seiner 
Reimkunst untersucht. Halle 1908. 
4° Zur ganzen Frage noch Neumann (Siehe Note 25). 
“ Siehe Note 35. 
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Voraussetzungen: Auswahl nur drtlich und zeitlich sicher ge- 
stellter Denkmiler, strenge Trennung von handschriftlichem 
und gedrucktem Material, weil sie trotz der Gleichzeitigkeit 
zwei verschiedene Entwicklungsphasen einer Erscheinung dar- 
stellen oder doch darstellen kinnen, ebenso prosaischer be- 
ziehungsweise vom poetischen Gewand, unabhiingiger Formen 
und solcher, die von Metrum und Reim beeinflusst sind oder 
sein kénnen. Auch hier gebt es nicht an, Werke eines Autors 
einfach einem bestimmten Dialekt zuzuweisen: so darf eine 
Form, die sich in einer in einem rheinfrinkischen Ort gedruckten 
Schrift Fischarts findet, nicht im Hinblick auf des Verfassers 
Heimat als elsiissisch angesprochen werden, wie das schon éfter 
geschehen, sondern in der Regel als rheinfrinkisch; doch 
schliesst man derartige Drucke nach Méglichkeit titberhaupt 
von der Untersuchung aus. 

Ein besonderes Wort ist noch iiber das Verhdlinis von Original 
und Neudruck zu sprechen. Wenn irgend méglich, sollen als 
Grundlage immer bloss Originale benutzt werden. Wo dies 
aber ausgeschlossen, sind nur ganz zuverlissige Neudrucke 
heranzuziehen, wozu eine Vergleichung durch Stichproben meist 
unerlisslich ist, da man den Versicherungen des Herausgebers, 
besonders wenn dieser kein oder ein alterer Germanist ist, vor 
allem fiir unsere Zeit sehr skeptisch gegeniiberstehen muss. 
Dass das nicht iibertrieben ist, liesse sich sogar durch sehr 
bekannte Namen belegen. Ejinzelne Versehen spielen dabei 
viel weniger eine Rolle, als stillschweigend vorgenommenhe 
prinzipielle Anderungen. Diese Frage hat gerade fiir den Aus- 
lander, dem die Originale von vornherein viel schwerer zuging- 
lich sind, eine hervorragende Bedeutung; auch fiir die zutref- 
fende Stoffwakl.— 

Was endlich die Bearbeitung im einzelnen anlangt, so halte 
ich es nach meinen Beobachtungen fiir wichtig, nachfolgende 
Gesichtspunkte nicht aus dem Auge zu verlieren. 

Zur Schaffung der Grundlagen fiir die Erkenntnis des 
Friihneuhochdeutschen ist in erster Linie eine nach allen 
Richtungen und auf den ganzen Zeitraum sich erstreckende 
Bekanntschaft mit den typischen Grunderscheinungen not- 
wendig. Auf sie hat man deshalb auch bei der Umpfliigung des 
einzelnen Feldes, das man sich abgesteckt hat, sein Hauptaugen- 
merk zu richten und sie miissen den Hauptertrag der Arbeit 
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bilden; denn nur eine allseitige und gleichmissige Bearbeitung 
in dieser Art wird echte und reiche Friichte fiir die Allgemein- 
forschung tragen. Dabei ist vor allem die Feststellung und 
Mitteilung des Umfangs jeder dieser Erscheinungen wesent- 
lich: also ob dieses oder jenes lautliche, flexible oder syntak- 
tische Charakteristikum durchweg, regelmiissig oder bloss mehr 
oder minder oft vorkommt und in welchem prozentualem 
Verhiltnis daneben andere entsprechende Formen stehen, was 
nétigenfalls durch Zahlenstatistiken zu ermitteln ist; gleich- 
zeitig sind auch die Ausnahmen von der gefundenen Regel 
scharf herauszuarbeiten und zu umgrenzen. Dagegen sind in 
solchen Fragen tote und willkiirlich herausgegriffene Stellen- 
zitate von einem halben bis einem Dutzend Belegen, wie man 
das hiaufig antrifft, nicht nur iiberfliissig, sondern auch villig 
wertlos, weil damit fiir Beurteilung der Erscheinungen iiber- 
haupt nichts anzufangen ist. Eine ganz falsche, aber von 
Kehrein bis auf die neueste Zeit iiberaus verbreitete Auffassung 
der Zwecke und Ziele der friihneuhochdeutschen Sprachfor- 
schung ist es dem gegeniiber, als handle es sich hiebei vor allem 
wenn nicht ausschliesslich um ein Schiirfen nach Goldkérnern, 
deren méglichst viele—wirkliche und vermeintliche—man zu 
entdecken miissen glaubt. Das ist schon darum ein Irrtum und 
eine unniitze Kraft- und Zeitvergeudung, weil solche Schitze 
iiberhaupt recht selten und dann meist nur fiir ein wohlgeiibtes 
Auge sichtbar sind, denn auch da ist nicht alles Gold, was 
glinzt, da oft im Mittelhochdeutschen oder fiir den Kenner der 
Sprache des 16. Jahrhunderts ganz bekannte Dinge als wich- 
tige Funde angesprochen und in ihrem Wert weit iiberschatzt 
werden. Es geniigt darum immer, solche gliicklich gewonnene 
Einzelerscheinungen bloss als Nebenprodukte zu betrachten 
und dem gemiss unter Verzeichnung des genauen Fundortes 
anzumerken. Speziell fiir die Reformer kommt dazu noch eine 
scharfe Ausscheidung zwischen den der Normal- und der 
Individualsprache angehérenden Bestandteilen. 

Als einfachster und zweckmissigster Ausgangspunkt fiir den 
Forscher wie den Nutzniesser hat sich bisher meinen an frem- 
den wie an eigenen Versuchen gewonnenen Erfahrungen nach 
durchaus das Mittelhochdeutsche unter genauer Beriicksich- 
tigung seiner dialektischen und zeitlichen Spielarten, denen 
gegeniiber man in jedem einzelnen Fall durch griindliche Stel- 
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lungnahme zu seinem Problem erst den richtigen Standpunkt 
gewinnen muss, erwiesen. Wo dieses nicht ausreicht, ist dann 
das Althochdeutsche und eventuell Westgermanische heranzu- 
ziehen. Dazu kommt noch die Beiziehung der einschligigen 
lebenden Dialekte, soweit es die Beurteilung der einzelnen Er- 
scheinungen verlangt. Doch sollte man niemals weiter gehen, 
als unbedingt nétig, und sich der besonders in Promotions- 
arbeiten beliebten Schwiiche des Anfingers, sein Wissen durch 
Heranziehen der entlegendsten Dinge zu dokumentieren, unter 
allen Umstinden entschlagen, denn auch in der Wissenschaft 
ist “sich zusammenraffen’ héchstes Gestez noch “ungebun- 
dener Geister.’”’ Zwar ist auch der entgegengesetzte Weg, der 
von der heutigen Schriftsprache aus, keineswegs ausgeschlossen 
—das hat ja mein hochverehrter Lehrer Paul noch kurz vor sei- 
nem Tode durch seine “Deutsche Grammatik”’ in vollendester 
Weise bewiesen—aber er ist der weitaus schwierigere und hat 
die souverine Stoffbeberrschung jenes wohl gréssten Gelehrten 
unseres Faches seit Grimm zur Voraussetzung, will man sich 
nicht der Gefahr vélligen Scheiterns aussetzen; dem nicht 
griindlich Erprobten ist es jedenfalls abzuraten. Ganz verfehlt 
ist hingegen meines Erachtens die Zugrundlegung des Friih- 
neuhochdeutschen selbst, weil dabei infolge des ungeheuren 
sprachlichen Schwankens des Friihneuhochdeutschen ja sogar 
des einzelnen Schriftstellers, ein fester Standpunkt, zumal so- 
Jange jegliche Orientierungsméglichkeit tiber den Gesamtkom- 
plex durch eine zusammenfassende Grammatik fehlt, iiberhaupt 
nicht gewonnen werden kann und man sich daher véllig im 
Chaos der Erscheinungen zu verlieren droht. Dafiir scheint 
mir Frankes Luther-Grammatik® ein vollgiiltiges Beispiel; 
aber auch Fischart, auf dessen eigene Sprache bei deren ver- 
schiedenen Entwicklungsphasen aihnlich wie bei Luther un- 
méglich eine Darstellung aufzubauen ist. 


IV 
Viel Fleiss, Miihe und Zeit ist in den letzten drei Jahrzehn- 
ten, seit dem Erscheinen der Biicher von Socin, Kluge und Bah- 
der, im In- und Ausland auf die Erforschung der Friihneuhoch- 
“ Grundziige der Schriftsprache Luthers. 2. Auflage, 3 Bde. Halle a. S. 


1913-22. Vergl. dazu meine Besprechung in der Zfd Ph. 47, 121 ff und Seite 
266 ff. 
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deutschen Sprache verwendet worden und doch stehen die 
Friichte dieser Arbeit in keinem annadhernden Verhiltnis dazu. 
Die eigentliche Ursache fiir diese Unfruchtbarkeit glaube ich in 
der Planlosigkeit des Arbeitens sehen zu sollen, die sich bei 
einem so ausgedehnten Gebiet um so mehr riichen musste als 
dazu naturgemiss zahlreiche und daher meist un- und wenig 
geschulte Kriafte nétig waren. Je grésser aber ein Unterneh- 
men, je unentbehrlicher ist ihm eine einheitliche Fiihrung und 
Leitung: das wissen gerade wir heute am besten. Wir besitzen 
ja allerdings seit zwanzig Jahren eine eigene Abteilung an der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin fiir 
“Forschungen zur Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- 
sprache,” doch verfolgt diese andere Zwecke und Ziele.“ Eine 
Zentralstelle fiir friihneuhochdeutsche Forschung erscheint mir 
daher auf die Dauer als unentbehrlich. Ihre Aufgabe wire die 
Vereinheitlichung der Forschung und Beratung im einzelnen; 
vor allen Dingen jedoch die tunlichst baldige Ausfiihrung der 
beiden eingangs erwaihnten zusammenfassenden Darstellungen 
zur grammatischen und historischen Orientierung tiber das 
Friihneuhochdeutsche. 
Miinchen VirGIL MOSER 


# Einen geschichtlichen Ueberblick und eine kritische Wiirdigung derselben 
gibt Kluge in seiner Schrift “Zur Nachfolge Erich Schmidts, Freiburg i. B. 
1913, S. 11 ff. 





THE MEDIZ VAL WANDERINGS OF A 
GREEK MYTH 


One of the most famous of classical myths is that which con- 
cerns Io, the maiden who was loved by Jupiter and on this ac- 
count hated by the ever-jealous Juno. This myth was familiar 
throughout the entire period of Greek literature, was handed 
down to the Romans, and, as recounted by the inimitable Ovid, 
has become the common property of all later ages. There were 
many complexities, particularly in Greek literature, about the 
rescue and subsequent history of Io, but it is the first part of the 
myth with which we are concerned. In this we learn that 
Jupiter in an effort to avert the suspicions of Juno turns Io into 
a white heifer. Juno immediately asks that the heifer be given 
to her and, since no excuse can be found for refusing the request, 
the poor Io comes into the power of Juno who places over her 
hated rival Argus of the hundredeyes. In the meantime Jupiter, 
who is not unregardful of his responsibility, sends Mercury who 
is to attempt by the guileful use of his musical art to put Argus 
to sleep. At first some of the eyes persist in staying awake, but 
finally, after Mercury has told the origin of his pipe, he finds that 
all of the eyes have succumbed to the soothing effect of his 
music. Argus thus betrayed his trust, and the rescue of Io 
eventually followed. 

It is this story which I have been interested in tracing 
through mediaeval literature partly because its wandering 
course is of itself alluring, and partly because of a desire to 
account for some of the elements of the tale as it appears in the 
Middle Ages which are not easily attributable to the classical 
myth. 

The Gesta Romanorum, the well-known collection of stories 
compiled probably about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, but the date of the origin of the different parts of which 
we have little means of determining, uses the Io-Argus-Mercury 
myth stripped of all connection with the gods as the basis of 
one tale. Here we are told how a certain nobleman had a heifer 


1 Hermann Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum, Berlin, 1872, 111. 
I have been greatly aided in the collection of different versions of the 
story by the list of references given at the end of Oesterley’s edition. 
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which he loved very much because she was white and gave an 
abundance of milk. He gave her golden horns and entrusted 
her to a man by the name of Argus who was true in all things 
and had a hundred eyes. This trusty man took the heifer to 
pasture each day and brought her home at night. Now there 
was a covetous fellow, Mercury by name, very skilled in musical 
art, who often came to Argus and attempted by prayers and 


bribes to obtain the heifer with the golden horns. 


Argus was 


sorely tempted and in his uncertainty finally holds an imaginary 
conversation with his master whom he represents by his shep- 
herd’s staff. He fixes the staff in the earth in front of him and 
says to it, “You are my master; this night I shall come to you 
and you will say to me, ‘Where is my heifer with the horns?’ 
I will reply, ‘Lo your heifer is without horns; for while I slept a 
certain robber bore the horns away.’ You will say, ‘O wretch, 
have you not a hundred eyes? How was it that all slept and the 
robber took the horns?’ ’”’ Then Argus considers with himself, 
“This is a lie and I shall be the son of death. If I say that I 
sold the horns, I shall be no better off.” Then turning to Mer- 
cury he said, “Go your way. You shall obtain nothing.” 
Mercury withdrew and the next day came with his musical 
instrument and began to tell stories to Argus, more historico, 
and to sing much, until two of Argus’ eyes went to sleep; then 
two other eyes slept, and so on until all the eyes were fast 
asleep. Seeing this, Mercury cut off the head of Argus and stole- 
the heifer with the golden horns. The allegorical interpretation 
of the story which follows says that the master is Christ, the 
white heifer the soul, Argus a prelate, Mercury the devil, and 
the music by which he tempted Argus the enticement of 


women. 


There is nothing unusual here in the way in which a classical 
myth is changed and used as a means of teaching a moral lesson, 
except the dramatization of the imaginary scene between the 
servant and his master. This is an element which has no 
classical precedent unless it be the soliloquy of the rascally slave 
in Latin comedy who considers with himself how he shall make 
peace with the master whom he has cheated. But before con- 
sidering the slave’s soliloquy and marking its resemblance to the 
scene between the shepherd and his staff, let us follow the Io 


story as it is repeated during the Middle Ages, and at the same 
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time note the recurrence of the bit of dramatization. So far I 
have been able to find no such dramatization in mediaeval 
literature except in connection with some variation of the Io 
story. 

The tale from the Gesta Romanorum just discussed seems to 
be nearer to the classical myth and, if one should judge from 
that fact, older than any other of the versions, which gradually 
get so far from the classical source that it is only by a knowledge 
of the intervening links that the relationship is recognized. 

The question of dates in connection with popular tales such 
as those among which the Io story occurs is a very difficult one. 
For instance, a story told by a Sicilian peasant to a compiler of 
tales may antedate another which was put into print three 
centuries earlier. Internal evidence rather than a printer’s 
date is to be considered, although the latter, of course, some- 
times furnishes a limit ante quem. 

In the collection of Latin Stories compiled by Thomas 
Wright? the first one, entitled De Mauro Bubulco, is from a 
manuscript at Cambridge University said to belong to the thir- 
teenth century. A certain rich king had among his possessions 
a bull with golden horns which was guarded together with the 
rest of the herd by a herdsman named Maurus, who was 
greatly loved by the king because he never told a lie. An evil 
courtier annoyed by the king’s praises of Maurus wagered his 
head against one of the king’s states that he could make Maurus 
tell a lie in the king’s presence. After the wager was made the 
courtier was greatly troubled. His wife notices his unhappiness, 
asks the cause, and promises to arrange things. She goes to the 
place where Maurus is tending the herd and guarding the bull 
with the golden horns, and so bewitches him with endearing 
words and caresses that he is completely enthralled. Finally 
she says that unless he will give her the horns she will accuse 
him before the king. Maurus promises anything except the 
horns of the bull, but the woman insists until finally in great fear 
he seizes his staff and breaks off the horns and gives them to the 
wretched woman. She takes them home to her husband, who 
in joy awaits the day fixed by the king for the decision of their 

2 A Selection of Latin Stories, from Manuszripts of the Thirteenth and Four- 


teenth Centuries: A Contribution to the History of Fiction during the Middle Ages. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, London, 1843. (Percy Society Publications, VIII.) 
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wager. On the appointed day all the court is present and 
Maurus is sent for. When he is on his way to the king he 
begins to consider how foolishly he has acted. He stops and 
says to himself that he will go no farther until he has decided 
how he can safely reply to the king’s questions. He fixes his 
staff firmly in the ground, takes his cap from his head, puts it on 
the staff, and says, ‘‘Ecce, rex.” Going back a stone’s throw he 
advances toward the staff and bending to the earth says, 
“Salutations, king, salutations ”, and replying for the staff to 
himself he says, “Greetings, Maurus, good and faithful servant. 
How are my herds getting on?” ‘‘Very well,” replies Maurus. 
“‘And how is my bull with the golden horns?” ‘Otherwise than 
I could wish or than is well for me.” ‘How is that?” “Day 
before yesterday,” says Maurus, “he got separated from the 
herd, and a pack of wolves came and killed him and ate him up.” 
And again replying for the staff he says, ““You have guarded 
my bull badly; but nevertheless give me the horns, since they 
couldn’t be eaten by the wolves.’”’ Maurus sees how he is 
caught. Again he goes back a stone’s throw, again approaches 
the staff, and this time tells the truth, how he had given the 
horns to the wife of the courtier for the adultery which she had 
committed; he considers with himself that it is better to tell the 
truth in the presence of the king than to be caught in a lie and 
perish shamefully. He takes up his cap and staff and goes to 
the king, before whom, as he had planned, he tells the whole 
story,at the same time pointing out the courtier whose wife had 
enticed him. He declares himself worthy of death but begs for 
mercy. The story ends with the courtier losing his head in 
accordance with the terms of the wager, and Maurus being 
magnus et gloriosus in domo regis in die et deinceps tunc et in 
sem piternum. 

This story, as will be seen, varies considerably from the tale 
in the Gesta Romanorum. Instead of the heifer we have a bull; 
Argus, who in the former tale retained enough of the super- 
natural to have a hundred eyes, has now become a mere servant, 
but one of extraordinary truthfulness; he is overcome not by 
music but by the thing for which the music stood in the allegory 
of the Gesta Romanorum, namely, the enticement of a woman; 
the colloquy of the shepherd with the object which represented 
his master occurs in the former story before the loss of the heifer, 
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but in the latter after the bull is lost. In spite of differences, 
however, the similarity is such as to make the connection 
between the stories quite evident. 

There are at least four Italian versions of the story, all 
stressing the truthfulness of the servant. They vary consider- 
ably but in essentials are substantially the same. One of these 
from a collection of Sicilian tales compiled by Pitré and pub- 
lished at Palermo in 1875* is in some respects nearer the Gesta 
Romanorum than is the story just recounted. It concerns a 
heifer which was called Corna d’Oru although no mention is 
made of golden horns. The faithful shepherd, who is called 
Zu Viritati, The Truthful, is trapped by two women, one of 
whom pretends that she is ill and can be helped only by a piece 
of the body of Corna d’Oru roasted. The shepherd thus yields 
to pity rather than to the enticements of the flesh. In the 
imaginary conversation between himself and his master the 
latter is represented by a succession of trees which the shepherd 
passes on his way to the king. 

Another Italian version is given in the collection called 
Le Piacevoli Notti by Straparola,*‘ originally published at Venice 
in 1550. Here we have a bull with golden horns, the faithful 
shepherd enticed by a woman who is helping her husband to win 
his wager, and the shepherd’s master represented by the branch 
of a tree which the shepherd trims a bit, brings into his room 
and dresses up in some of his poor garments and his cap. He 
leaves the room, comes back in, salutes his master, and goes 
through with a dialogue which ends as usual in his confusion. 
He leaves the room again, and returns for a second attempt 
which proves as unsatisfactory as the former one; for, if the bull 
was eaten by wolves, the horns at least should remain; if there 
was a fight between the bull with the golden horns and the 
other bulls of the herd, not only the horns but the skin should 
be producible. 


3 Fiabe Novelle e Racconti Popolari Siciliani, raccolti ed illustrati da Giu- 
seppe Pitré, Palermo, 1875, II, pp. 191-195. 

‘M. Giovanni Francesco Straparola, Le Piacevoli Notti nelle quali si con- 
tengono le favole con i loro enimmi da diect donne e duo giovanns raccontate, cosa 
dilettevole. Riprodotte sulle antiche stampe a cura di Giuseppe Rua, Bologna, 
1899, Favola V. delle notte III. 
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A third Italian version included in the Dodici Conti Pomig- 
lianesi® is but a pale reflection of the Pitré and Straparola ver- 
sions. In this case the faithful shepherd, Giuseppe ’A Vereta, 
represents his master by a cloak thrown over a chair. 

A fourth Italian version under the title Bauer Wahrhaft is 
found in a collection of Sicilian folk tales compiled by Laura 
Gonzenbach and published at Leipzig in 1870.° It varies 
slightly in that the specially prized animal is neither a heifer nor 
a bull, but a wether. Otherwise the tale is much like the Sicilian 
version by Pitré. The woman who tempts the shepherd needs 
the reasted liver of the wether to save her life. The shepherd 
represents his master by his staff which he sticks into the ground 
and covers with his mantle. 

Next in point of similarity to the Gesta Romanorum tale, 
after the story from the Cambridge manuscript, and the Italian 
story, represented by four different versions, comes a German 
folk tale published at Bremen in 1800,’ under the caption, 
Ehrlich waehrt am laengsten! The compiler remarks that the 
story is found among the more recent popular tales in the 
language, belonging to the end of the sixteenth century, and 
differs considerably both in its object and in its representations 
from other national traditions. “It is distinguished,” he says, 
“by the more prosaic manner which characterizes the later 
period, by the absence of the bright fancy which is found in 
many of the older folk-tales, by the point of view of its content 
which is significant of the changed attitude toward the common 
people; here there is no oppressed under class, also no magician, 
no giant, no dwarf; the persons concerned are ordinary humans.” 
So far have Io, Argus, and Mercury fallen from their first estate! 
The story tells of two bishops who bet a cask of wine on the 
truthfulness of Conrad, the shepherd of the first bishop. The 
flock of which Conrad has the care contains a wether which is 
his master’s greatest joy. After much persuasion Conrad is 


5 XII Conti Pomiglianesi compiled by Vittorio Imbriani, Naples, 1876, p. 1. 
A translation is to be found in T. F. Crane, Jtalian Popular Tales, Boston, 1889, 
III, 48. 

® Sicilianischen Maerchen aus dem V olksmund Gesammelt von Laura Gon- 
zenbach, Leipzig, 1870, pp. 43-47. 

7 Volks-Sagen nacherzaehlt von Otmar (Johann Carl Christoph Nachtigal), 
Bremen, 1800, pp. 295-310. 
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induced to give the wether to his sweetheart. She has in turn 
been bribed by the shrewd servant of the second bishop who 
has offered her enough money to buy a little home so that she 
and Conrad can be married, if she will procure the wether for 
him. Conrad puts his staff in the ground, hangs his coat and 
hat on it, and addresses it as his master. This is rather close to 
the Italian version in which the prized animal is a wether, 
although it is more complex. 

The greater complexity and more modern character of the 
last story are doubtless the reasons why it has been expanded 
into a longer version which reminds one of a modern short story. 
This I know only in an English translation, where it bears the 
title “The Bet.’’*> The comfortable affluence of the two bishops, 
the rather pretty love element, and the modern shrewdness of 
Peter, the capable servant of the second bishop, give the story a 
different atmosphere. 

In another series of popular tales, published at Munich in 
1835,*° the story shows more divergence in plot. There are two 
brothers who live near each other, one of whom owns a fine 
stallion, the other a mare. The two animals are of exactly the 
same color and the same size, and each brother desires to possess 
them both. The elder brother, who owns the stallion, has also 
a truthful servant, Hans, whose praises he continually sings. 
The younger brother matches these boastful words with praises 
of the cunning of his maid servant, Grete. The younger brother 
finally wagers that he will get the stallion, and that his brother’s 
truthful servant Hans, will himself deliver the animal, and, 
although this is not clearly stated, will lie about it. Grete at 
the instigation of her master induces Hans to give up the horse, 
and herself suggests that he can say that the wolves ate it; in 
case there should be any question about the bones of the horse, 
she promises to look out for that; there are plenty of bones to 
be had. When Hans rehearses the scene with his master, he 
knocks at the door of his own room, enters, and addresses the 
broom in the corner; but the untruthful words stick in his 


8 Thomas Roscoe, German Novelisis, London, 1826, II, pp. 179-197. The 
author, whose name is given as Eberhard, is said to have published a collection 
of national stories, of which this is one, at Berlin, but no date is assigned. 


* Ludvig Auebacher, Ein V olksbuechlein, Miinchen, 1835, 48, p. 154. 
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throat. After two or three trials he goes to his master, still 
apparently hoping to tell a lie, but again can’t get the words out, 
and ends by telling the truth. His master suggests, since Hans 
was persuaded to commit the wrong because of his love for 
Grete, that he marry her at once and bring her home. This is 
done and the story ends with the elder brother in triumphant 
possession of both horses, the truthful Hans, and the cunning 
Grete. This story is so far away from the classical myth with 
which we began, that no one would detect a connection if they 
were brought immediately together and yet their kinship is 
very apparent if the intervening steps are taken. 

Another story in which the prized animal is a horse is found 
in a collection of Turkish tales—the only version, so far as I 
know, which comes outside the ordinary range of influence of 
the Greek and Latin myth. I knowit only through the French 
work, Les Contes Turcs,!°which is said to be an abridged transla- 
tion of the Turkish romance, Forty Vezirs, which was composed 
1442-1451. The Turkish author in turn is said to declare that 
he has composed his work after an Arabian romance referred to 
as Livre des Quarante Matinées et des Quarante Soirées. It is 
suggested that both Turkish and Arabic authors have gone 
sometimes to a more ancient source. In this case the truthful 
servant who keeps the king’s stable and especially watches over 
a fine black horse is enticed by the daughter of a courtier to kill 
the horse and roast its heart and liver. In the imaginary scene 
with the king the servant puts his hat on the ground. 

The French editor of this tale suggests in a footnote that the 
Italian story by Straparola to which I have previously referred 
(published in 1550) shows the influence of the Turkish version. 
This is a point which I am incompetent to discuss, the question 
of Oriental influence being at best a difficult one, but it seems 
quite plain that the Straparola story is closely connected with 
the Cambridge manuscript story as given by Wright, which in 
turn shows its connection with the Gesta Romanorum tale and 
the original myth. The bit of dramatization which is found in 
all of the versions mentioned so far, beginning with the Gesta 
tale, is unique enough to make it very probable that there has 

10 Les Contes Turcs, traduits par Petis de la Croix. Edited by A. Loiseleur- 


Deslongchamps (Louis Armand), Paris, 1840. Histoire du Grand Ecuyer 
Saddyk, pp. 315-318. 
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been a common origin; in fact the Turkish tale is in essentials 
practically the same as the Italian versions. It is possible that 
the allegorical interpretation in the Gesta Romanorum by which 
the music with which Mercury tempts Argus is identified as the 
enticement of women brought the story into connection with 
some Turkish tale, perhaps a tale in which a woman’s cunning 
playeda part. That the Italian versions are earlier seems almost 
certain because of the fact that they are nearer in detail—and 
in a certain way in spirit—to the classic myth. 

There are two modern versions of a Spanish folk-tale which 
in spite of their recent date of publication doubtless represent a 
story which has come down from the Middle Ages, One of 
these tales" has all of the usual characteristics. A truthful 
shepherd keeps his master’s cattle, chief among which is a bull. 
When he is tempted by the daughter of an envious courtier he 
gives her the bull’s heart. Later, on his way down the mountain 
to a conference with his master, he sticks his staff into the ground 
in front of him and says to it, “Staff, you are my master. 
Question me.” The outcome is, as usual, the determination on 
the part of the shepherd to tell the truth, and his consequent 
reward for so doing. The other version,’ which is much like 
the first even to some identical wording in the conversation, 
lacks the dramatization, the only instance of the omission which 
I have discovered in all the variations of the tale. However, of 
these two Spanish versions the one with the dramatization is 
doubtless nearer to the original, and the omission in the other 
due to some incidental cause.” 

Was the dramatization which is practically uniform in all 
of the versions of the Io story during the Middle Ages suggested 
by the slave’s soliloquy in Latin Comedy? I am not sure. 
There are certain manifest points of similarity. These are made 
a bit more striking by one other version of the mediaeval tale, 
a version which differs somewhat from all the others. It is 


1 Aurelio de Llano Roza de Ampudia, Del Folklore Asturiano, Oviedo, 1921, 
pp. 31-32. 

2 Aurelio M. Espinosa, Cuentos Populares Espafioles, Stanford University, 
California, 1893, I, 48. El Toro Barroso, 

13] am informed that Professor de Ampudia has other variations of this 
same tale which he hopes to publish soon, and which may throw more light on 
the history of the Spanish version. 
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found in a collection of stories which appeared in 1601 under the 
title Wendunmuth.* No help is given as to dates by the compiler 
who states merely that he has taken his stories from old and 
present day writings. Here a shepherd has given away a lamb 
from his master’s flock. When he considers that he will have to 
account for the lamb he does what the author of the tale says 
shepherds are wont to do, because they are so much alone in the 
fields, he hangs his hat upon his crook and speaks to it, not as to 
his master but as toacomrade. He begins, “‘What am I to do?” 
He makes replies to himself and rejects different suggestions, 
occasionally saying to his staff, “That won’t do, comrade.” 
The scene comes somewhat near to the scenes in Latin comedy 
where the rascally slave soliloquizes over the wayin which he can 
make peace with his master. The circumstances are much alike; 
the master’s property has been misused or squandered, and the 
servant is faced by the necessity of accounting for his actions. 
It must be admitted, however, that the slave in comedy never 
arrives at the conclusion that the truth is best. One of the 
most striking of these scenes in Latin comedy is that of Plautus’ 
Epidicus, 81-100. The rascally slave, Epidicus, says, after 
Threspio, his young master’s friend, who has brought him dis- 
concerting news, has withdrawn: (I quote the translation of 
Nixon in the Loeb Classics) ‘The fellow’s gone. (meditating) 
Here you are alone, my lad. You see the situation, Epidicus: 
unless you have some strength within you, your hour has come. 
Above your head is a great big tottering mass; unless you prop 
it up firmly, you’ll not be able to keep your feet, with such 
mountains of misery toppling down on you.—For let the old 
man find out he was fooled, and he will strip my dorsal regions 
with a stick. (pausing) Oh well, be on your guard, my lad. 
(after a moment’s thought, disgustedly) Oh well—oh hell! It’s 
no use! This head of mine is absolutely adled. You good-for- 
nothing Epidicus! (pausing) Why should I enjoy abusing my- 
self? (answering in another tone) Because you leave yourself in 
the lurch. What shall I do? Do you ask me? Why you’re the 
man that before this used to lend counsel to other folks. Some 
scheme must be found somewhere.” 


144 Hans Wilhelm Kirchhof, Wendunmuth hrsg. von H. Oesterley, Bibl. d. 
Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, 1869, II, p. 141. 
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It is possible that from the slave’s soliloquy, such as the 
above, the mediaeval scene of the shepherd and his staff has 
developed. There are definite elements of similarity, as we have 
seen; but in no case that I can recall in Latin comedy does the 
slave imagine himself as speaking directly to his master, and 
in no case does he represent his imaginary interlocutor by his 
staff or any other object. If on the other hand this part of the 
scene originated during the Middle Ages it seems strange that 
no such element is found in mediaeval tales other than in this 
group from the Io-Argus-Mercury myth." 

The other changes in the myth are such as one might expect 
to find during the Middle Ages. Used first to teach a moral 
lesson, it kept more or less to this same purpose, changing from 
myth to folk tale and—a still greater change—to something 
approaching a short story. Io is consistently throughout the 
entire series of tales a much prized animal. Argus has become 
a humble servant differing from other servants not because of 
his hundred eyes, but, quite in accordance with mediaeval 
tendencies, because of a moral trait, his truthfulness. The 


cunning of Mercury with his evil intentions, again quite in the 
mediaeval manner, is usually represented as a woman. 
ELLA BouRNE 


Mills College, California 


4% An interesting resemblance to the dramatic device in the scene of the 
shepherd and his staff is to be found in Two Gentlemen of Verona II, 3, and in the 
Launcelot Gobbo scene of The Merchant of Venice, II, 2. 





GOTISCH LASIWS ‘OPPORTUNUS’ 


Da got. w vor auslautendem s nach kurzem Vokal zu 
wird (vgl. biwis: bius usw.), scheint beim Adj. lasiws diese 
Regel durchbrochen zu sein. 

In seinem Aufsatze ‘“‘Gotisch W” (Zfda. 36,277) erklart 
M. H. Jellinek das w in Jasiws (also in nicht haupttoniger Silbe 
nach kurzem Vokal), sowie auch das w in /éw, gaidw, usw. (d. h. 
im Auslaut nach haupttonigem langen Vokal), als analogisches 
w aus den obliquen Kasus. 

Jellinek nimmt (a. a. O.) an, dass im Got. urgerm. y im 
Auslaut zunichst iiberall (d. h. nicht nur nach kurzem betonten 
Vokal, sondern auch nach langem betonten Vokal und in un- 
betonter Silbe nach kurzem Vokal) zu wu (also sonantisch) 
geworden sei; so z. B. nicht nur *triy-a>*iriy>triu, sondern 
auch *ley-a> *léy>*léu und *lasiy-az> *lasiys >*lasius. *Lé-u 
und */asi-us seien aber resp. zwei- und dreisilbig auszusprechen: 
“Dass */éu nicht einsilbig gesprochen wurde, erklart sich daraus, 
dass der zweite teil des mit absteigendem accent gesprochenen 
é an schallfiille dem « ebenso nachstand wie ein consonant. 
ahnliches gilt von dem unbetonten i von *lasius.” 

An die Stelle von */é-u und *lasi-us seien nun die Formen 
léw und lasiws eingetreten, also mit dem w der obliquen Kasus; 
eine Analogiebildung, die dem Bestreben entsprungen sei, 
“nach dem muster der reinen a-stimme den nominativ und 
accusativ um eine silbe zu verkiirzen.” Diese Analogiewirkung 
habe aber bei den kurzsilbigen wa-Stimmen, wie ériu, kniu, 
usw., keine Anwendung finden kénnen, eben weil hier im Nom.- 
Akk. sing. wegen der Verschmelzung des u mit dem vorhergehen- 
den i zum Diphthong iu das Wort schon einsilbig (d. h. um eine 
Silbe verkiirzt) war. 

Prinzipiell erscheint mir Jellineks Erklirung dieser Frage 
als richtig. Doch scheint er mir einen wichtigen Punkt ausser 
acht gelassen zu haben; nimlich er iibersieht anscheinend die 
Tatsache, dass die Form */asi-us ebenso gut auf lautgesetz- 
lichem Wege (d. h. *lasi-us>*las-jus, vgl. *suniy-is > sun-jus) 
hatte um eine Silbe verkiirzt werden kénnen als auf ana- 
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logischem Wege durch Eindringen des w aus den obliquen 
Kasus an Stelle des u (also /asiws statt */asi-us). 

Jellineks Hypothese, das w in /éw und in Jasiws sei aus den 
obliquen Kasus zu erkliren, scheint mir allerdings berechtigt 
zu sein. Die Annahme hingegen, dass das w in /Jasiws aus 
demselben Grunde, wie das w in /éw, in den Nom. eingedrungen 
ist, wie dies Jellinek meint, liesse sich kaum aufrecht erhalten 
angesichts der Tatsache, dass eine lautgerecht entwickelte 
Form *las-jus, ebenso wie die Form /asiws, nur zwei Silben 
enthielte gegeniiber dem urspriinglichen, dreisilbigen */asi-us. 
Die Umbildung der Form */asi-us zu lasiws kann also schwer- 
lich auf dem Bestreben beruhen, nach dem Muster der reinen 
a-Stimme den Nom.-Akk. sing. um eine Silbe zu verkiirzen, 
sondern wird vielmehr dem Bestreben zuzuschreiben sein, 
mehrsilbige und langsilbige wa-Stimme gleich zu behandeln, 
d. h. lasiws: léw (gegeniiber kniu), ebenso wie diese beiden 
Typen der ja-Stimme gleich behandelt sind, vgl. sipéneis: 
hairdeis (gegeniiber harjis). Wenn wir die Sache von diesem 
Standpunkte aus betrachten, wird der Grund klar, weshalb 
altes *lasi-us nicht lautgerecht zu */as-jus geworden ist. Eine 
Form *las-jus stiinde nicht im Einklang mit dem langsilbigen 
Typus /éw; demnach ist die Form */asi-us nach dem Muster von 
*léu zu léw durch die Form Jasiws ersetzt worden. 

ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 


1 Die Frage nach der Entwicklung von iw zu ju in unbetonter Silbe bei 
dem Adj. thtiug lasse ich hier dahingestellt. 


























THE CONCEPT “GEMUT” IN NOVALIS 


In a brilliant and profound article in Grimms Wérterbuch 
Rudolf Hildebrand traces the development of the concept 
“Gemiit” from the Old High German period down to the 
present time. Originally the word Gemiit was used to denote 
our inner life in distinction from the body, the two constituting 
the human being. In Middle High German we find such ex- 
pressions as gemiiete und lip. The significant thing about the 
concept “‘Gemiit” from the earliest times down to the end of the 
eighteenth century was its comprehensiveness. It was the 
unity of all of the bigher faculties of man. In this sense it was 
used by practically all of the great writers of this time. 

In the twentieth letter of the treatise, “Uber die aesthetische 
Erziehung des Menschen”’ Schiller writes, “das Gemiit geht also 
von der Empfindung zum Gedanken durch eine mittlere 
Stimmung iiber, in welcher Sinnlichkeit und Vernunft zugleich 
titig sind,’”’ and in the twenty-first letter of the same treatise he 
says, “das Gemiit ist bestimmt, insofern es titterhaupt nur be- 
schrinkt ist; es ist aber auch bestimmt, insofern es sich selbst 
aus eigenem absoluten Vermégen beschrinkt. In dem ersten 
Falle befindet es sich, wenn es empfindet; in dem zweiten, wenn 
es denkt.” 

In Wilhelm von Humboldt’s' masterful essay on Hermann 
und Dorothea the following sentences occur. “Was unser 
Gemiit bestindig beschaftigt, den Gedanken und das Gefiihl, 
finden wir hier auf eine wunderbar grosse Weise behandelt und 
ausgebildet.” And “So wie diese Titigkeit unsrer geistigen 
Krifte das sinnliche Gebiet der Natur erweitert, eben so berei- 
chert sie innerhalb unsres Gemiits die Masse unsrer Gedanken 
und Empfindungen.”” From these quotations from authors of 
the classical period of German literature, I think, it is evident 
that thinking, feeling and reasoning were considered activities 
or manifestations of the Gemiit which in turn was regarded as a 
unity.” 

1 W. v. Humboldt’s, Gesammelte Schriften, V. II, p. 203 and 209. Berlin 
1904. 


? For further quotations from authors of the classical period of German 
literature I must refer the reader to Hildebrand’s article. 
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During the eighteenth century, however, the modern tend- 
ency to limit the Gemiit to the feeling side of our nature makes 
itself felt. We find numerous traces of it in Herder who is 
inclined to quarrel with Kant because he still uses the word in 
its comprehensive meaning. Herder assigns the field of religion 
to the Gemiit, i.e. to feeling just as Schleiermacher does later 
on.? In the aesthetic writings of Schiller traces of this tendency 
can also be found, although to a less degree. 

It was the authors of the Romantic school who are primarily 
responsible for the narrowing down of the concept Gemiit to 
feeling. They were, however, not consistent in their interpreta- 
tion. Occasionally the old concept was still used, but in most 
instances the newer and narrower one prevailed. After the 
middle of the last century, roughly speaking, the old concept of 
Gemiit as the unity of our higher faculties has disappeared. 
Gemiit is now synonymous with feeling, reason is no longer a 
part of it, but its opposite and very often its antagonist. 
Nothing expresses the present restriction in meaning better 
than the words Gemiitsmensch‘ and Verstandesmensch. The 
former denoting a person in whom feeling and sentiment, the 
latter one in whom reason and intellect predominate. 

The first author attempting to give a definition of the Gemiit 
was Fr. Schlegel in his Fragmente which he published in the 
Athenaeum (Berlin 1798). Here it is defined as, “‘Sinn, der sich 
selbst sieht, wird Geist; Geist ist innre Geselligkeit, Seele ist 
verborgene Liebenswiirdigkeit. Aber die eigentliche Lebens- 
kraft der innern Schénheit und Vollendung ist das Gemiit. 
Man kann etwas Geist haben ohne Seele, und viel Seele bei 
weniger Gemift. Der Instinkt der sittlichen Grisse aber, den 
wir Gemiit nennen, darf nur sprechen lernen, so hat er Geist. . . 


3“Diese Begriffe, wodurch euch die Natur erst im eigentlichen Sinne 
Anschauung der Welt wird, habt ihr sie aus der Natur? Stammen sie nicht 
urspriinglich aus dem Innern des Gemiits her und sind erst von da auf jenes 
gedeutet? Darum ist es auch das Gemiit eigentlich, worauf die Religion hin- 
sieht, und woher sie Anschauungen der Welt nimmt.”” Uber die Religion. 
Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Veriichtern. p. 56 (Ed. by Otto Braun) 
Leipzig 1920. 

4 At present the word Gemiitsmensch often has a derogatory meaning. It is 
used to denote a person who lacks the ability to think clearly and to act de- 
cisively because he suffers from an excess of feeling—a morbidly sentimental 
person. 
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Gemiit ist die Poesie der erhabenen Vernunft, und durch 
Vereinigung mit Philosophie und sittlicher Erfahrung ent- 
springt aus ihm die namenlose Kunst, welche das verworrene 
flichtige Leben ergreift und zur ewigen Einheit bildet.” 

“Keine Poesie, keine Wirklichkeit. So wie es trotz aller 
Sinne ohne Phantasie keine Aussenwelt gibt, so auch mit allem 
Sinn ohne Gemiit keine Geisterwelt. Wer nur Sinn hat, sieht 
keinen Menschen, sondern bloss Menschliches: dem Zauber- 
stabe des Gemiites allein tut sich alles auf. Es setzt Menschen 
und ergreift sie; es schaut an wie das Auge ohne sich seiner 
mathematischen Operation bewusst zu sein.’”® These vague 
sentences show that Schlegel’s conception of the Gemiit is still 
very much like the one current among tne writers of the 
classical period. It is constantly associated with Geist and 
closely related to it and yet distinguished from it. The Gemiit 
is that part of our inner life by means of which we comprehend 
life and the world. By nature it is both moral and aesthetic.® 
Schlegel, however, uses the concept Gemiit also in the sense of 
feeling. ‘‘Wie beim Manne der dussere Adel zum Genie, so 
verhilt sich die Schénheit der Frauen zur Liebesfihigkeit, zum 
Gemiit.” 

In the preface to the Altdeutsche Minnelieder Tieck says,’ 
speaking of the necessity of regarding the works of different 
poets, no matter how excellent in themselves merely as parts of 
a single art, “denn es gibt doch nur eine Poesie, die in sich selbst 
von den friihesten Zeiten bis in die fernste Zukunft, mit den 
Werken, die wir besitzen und mit den verlorenen, die unsere 
Phantasie ergiinzen méchte, sowie mit den kiinftigen, welche 


5 Athenaeum, I, 99-100 and 102-03. 

* At this point it seems to me that a word must be said about the concepts 
Geist and Seele which are very frequently used in connection with the concept 
Gemiit. Gemiit and Geist were for a long time considered identical, the definite 
separation of the two took place toward the end of the eighteenth century when 
Geist was limited to the thinking side of our nature and Gemiit to the feeling 
side. The concepts Geist and Seele stand in much the same relation to each 
other. They were now used as absolutely interchangeable and again they were 
separated into two distinct elements. The characteristic thing about these 
concepts in earlier times is their comprehensiveness, their lack of precision. 
They contained what we would regard as heterogeneous elements. Only modern 
times have given them a definite and precise content. 
7 Tieck, Kritische Schriften v. I, p. 187-88. Leipzig 1848 
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sie ahnden will, ein unzertrennliches Ganze ausmacht. Sie ist 
nichts weiter, als das menschliche Gemiit selbst in allen seinen 
Tiefen, jenes unbekannte Wesen, welches immer ein Geheimnis 
bleiben wird, das sich aber auf unendliche Weise zu gestalten 
sucht, ein Verstindnis, welches sich immer offenbaren will, 
immer von neuem versiegt, und nach bestimmten Zeitriumen 
verjiingt und in neuer Verwandlung wieder hervortritt. Je 
mebr der Mensch von seinem Gemiite weiss, je mehr weiss er 
von der Poesie, ihre Geschichte kann keine andere sein als die 
des Gemiits.”... 

I felt constrained to quote this rather long passage because, 
to my mind, it brings out some rather significant aspects of the 
Gemiit. It is evident, at once, I think, that in Tieck’s concep- 
tion Gemiit is synonymous with feeling. The old idea of the 
Gemiit as the unity of our higher faculties is no longer present. 
Its indefinableness which from the time of the Romanticists 
becomes a permanent characteristic of it is brought out. This 
passage also reveals the Romantic tendency to identify the 
Gemiit with poetry. Poetry is the Gemiit of the poet revealed 
to the world. We recall in this connection a sentence quoted 
above from Fr. Schlegel, ‘‘Gemiit ist die Poesie der erhabenen 
Vernunft’’, etc. 

When we come to Novalis we find that the old concept of the 
Gemiit as the unity of the higher faculties is still the prevailing 
one. Although the newer one is also found, especially in the 
novel “Heinrich von Ofterdingen.” In Novalis the concept 
Gemiit is most intimately bound up with his philosophy. Our 
interpretation of this concept will therefore vary with the inter- 
pretation given to his philosophy and with the context. No- 
where does he give a definition of the Gemiit, in his Fragmente, 
however, where he characterizes the different types of prose he 
demands that they be “ganz Abdruck des Gemiits, wo Empfin- 
dung, Gedanke, Anschauung, Bild, Gesprich, Musik u.s.w. un- 
aufhérlich schnell wechselt und sich in hellen klaren Massen 
nebeneinanderstellt.2 The thing worth noting here is that 
thinking and feeling are regarded as a part of the Gemiit. We 
find aphorisms in his Fragmente which tend to support the 
assertion made above. ‘“‘Gemiit—Harmonie aller Geisteskrifte 


® Novalis Schriften, (Ed. by J. Minor) v. III, p. 3. Jena 1907. All quota- 
tions from Novalis are taken from this edition. 
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—gleiche Stimmung und harmonisches Spiel der ganzen Seele.’’® 
and “Poesie ist Darstellung des Gemiits, der innern Welt in 
ihrer Gesammtheit.’’!° 

Just as did Fr. Schlegel and Tieck; thus Novalis also identified 
the Gemiit with poetry. He says, “‘Poesie ist Darstellung des 
Gemiits.”” This may be supplemented by ‘‘Poesie = offenbartem 
Gemiit—wirksamer (produktiver) Individualitat,’’" and “‘Poesie 
ist Gemiitserregungskunst.”"* The same thought is expressed 
in the long discussion of poetry between Klingsohr and Hein- 
rich in Chapter seven of “Heinrich von Ofterdingen.”’ 

Novalis carried this idea still farther when he simply identi- 
fies the Gemiit with the poet himself. In Chapter six of “Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen”’ he dwells on this at great length. The 
man of affairs who is absorbed in practical things and who sel- 
dom yields to introspection or gives way to feeling is here con- 
trasted with the poet who lives and has his being in the world 
of the Gemiit and who is appointed by Providence to play the 
mysterious role of the Gemiit in the world. 

In the introduction to the first edition of Novalis’s works 
(reprinted in Minor’s edition) Tieck says, “‘obgleich diese beiden 
Bande nicht alles enthalten, was der Bekanntmachung wiirdig 
war, so driicken sie doch vollkommen das Gemiit des Verfassers 
aus, oder seine innere Geschichte.’’ The hero of the novel, 
“Heinrich von Ofterdingen” remarks, “Oft fiihl ich jetzt wie 
mein Vaterland meine friihesten Gedanken mit unverging- 
lichen Farben angehaucht hat, und sein Bild eine seltsame 
Andeutung meines Gemiits geworden ist, die ich immer mehr 
errate, je tiefer ich einsehe, dass Schicksal und Gemiit Namen 
eines Begriffes sind. These citations reveal the same thought, 
namely that the Gemiit is the innermost being of the poet, it is 
the reflection of his world, the inner as well as the outer. In an 
aphorism, Novalis says, “Er (der Dichter) stellt im eigent- 
lichsten Sinn Subjekt-Objekt vor—Gemiit und Welt. Daher 
die, Unendlichkeit eines guten Gedichts, die Ewigkeit.”" The 


* vy. ITI, p. 199. 
© y, II, p. 299. 

uy, III, p. 299. 
2 y. II, p. 299. 
3 y, II, p. 299. 
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union of the inner and the outer world takes place in the poet. 
A really good poem lives forever because the subjectivity of the 
poet is combined in it with the objectivity of the external world. 
But how is the Gemiit to be presented in a poem, for instance? 
Novalis’s answer is, ‘Die Darstellung des Gemiits muss, wie die 
Darstellung der Natur, selbstitig, eigentiimlich, allgemein, 
verkniipfend und schépferisch sein. Nicht wie es ist, sondern 
wie es sein kénnte und sein muss.’ These sentences reveal, 
what in Novalis’s opinion, is the real function of the Gemiit. 
It is the spontaneous, synthetic and creative power in man. 
The thought of the synthetic power is also expressed in an 
aphorism. “In unserm Gemiit ist alles auf die eigenste, gefil- 
ligste und lebendigste Weise verkniipft. Die fremdesten Dinge 
kommen durch einen Ort, Eine Zeit.’ It is interesting to see 
how Novalis makes reason the guiding principle of the Gemiit. 
“Die Einteilung der Gemiitskrifte, ihr vereinigendes zent- 
rierendes Prinzip—die Vernunft.’* And in “Die Lehrlinge zu 
Sais’’ reason is called the symbol of the Gemiit."” (das Sinnbild 
des Geniits). He always demands the restraining and steady- 
ing influence of reason. Klingsohr warns Heinrich against an 
enthusiasm not tempered by it.'® 

Is the Gemiit an aesthetic or a moral force? In Novalis’ 
opinion it is primarily moral. It is very probable that he was 
influenced by Béhme in this." 

Béhme, too, regarded the Gemiit as being above all moral. 
His whole attitude toward the world was shaped by this view.”° 
The Gemiit occupied a central position in his philosophy, it 
furnished him the key to life and to the universe. “‘Des Men- 
schen Gemiit ist ein Gegenbild der ewigen Kraft Gottes,” he 
says. This sentence contains the idea of the creative force of 
the Gemiit, which as we have already seen was also a very im- 
portant element of it in Novalis’ conception. In the ‘““Fragmente”’ 
Novalis avers, ‘‘Das Herz ist der Schliissel der Welt und des 


4 y, IT p. 300 also v. III, p. 4. 

% y, ITI p. 293. 

6 y, III p. 277-78. 

17 y, IV p. 18. 

‘8 Cf. Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Chapter seven. 

1 Feilchenfeld Walter, Der Einfluss Jacob Béhmes auf Novalis, p. 96-97. 
Berlin 1922. 
* Feilchenfeld, op. cit., p. 6. 
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Lebens.’”’ Without doing violence to the meaning of the sen- 
tence we might substitute the words das Gemiit and in so doing 
give expression to the central thought of Béhme’s philosophy. 

According to Novalis’ philosophy it is the purpose of Nature 
to become moral, to develop to that degree of perfection where 
it will harmonize with God. ‘‘Gott hat gar nichts mit der Natur 
zu schaffen. Er ist das Ziel der Natur, dasjenige, mit dem sie 
einst harmoniren soll. Die Natur soll moralisch werden,” thus 
runs an aphorism.** We have just seen that according to 
Novalis’ view the Gemiit is primarily a moral force and with 
Nature becoming more and more moral we can understand how 
Novalis can ask the peculiar question, ‘“‘Wird nicht die Welt am 
Ende Gemiit?” 

Profound as Novalis’ conception of the nature and the func- 
tion of the Gemiit is, he still feels that we do not yet fully under- 
stand it, that unknown powers are still slumbering in it. He 
would therefore have us study it, as for instance, a physicist 
studies his science. 

He speaks of an Experimentalphysik des Gemiits by means 
of which he desires to find out the various and as yet unknown 
powers of it. 

“Sonderbar, dass das Innre des Menschen bisher nur so 
diirftig betrachtet und so geistlos behandelt worden ist. Die 
sogenannte Psychologie gehért auch zu den Larven, die die 
Stellen im Heiligtum eingenommen haben, wo echte Gétter- 
bilder stehen sollten. Wie wenig hat man noch die Physik fir 
das Gemiit, und das Gemiit fiir die Aussenwelt benutzt. Ver- 
stand, Phantasie, Vernunft, das sind die diirftigen Fachwerke 
des Universums in uns. Von ihren wunderbaren Vermischun- 
gen, Gestaltungen, Ubergingen kein Wort. Keinem fiel es ein, 
noch neue, ungeahnte Kriafte aufzusuchen, ihren geselligen 
VerhaJtnissen nachzuspiiren. Wer weiss, welche wunderbare 
Vereinigungen, welche wunderbare Generationen tins noch im 
Innern bevorstehen?’”’™ 

Feilchenfeld* is inclined to attribute the frequent use of the 
word Gemiit in the final chapters of ‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen”’ 
to Béhme’s influence. Chapters six and seven especially abound 

2 y. II, p. 288. 


® vy, II, p. 190-191. 
* Feilchenfeld, op. cit., p. 71. 
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with it. 


heart. 


den.’ 


cance. 


In the poem introducing the second part of this novel we find 
the passage, 


In the ‘‘Lehrlinge zu Sais’’ where he contrasts the method of the 
scientist with that of the poet in studying nature, Novalis 
says, ‘‘Wer also ihr Gemiit (i.e. natures) recht kennen will, muss 
sie in der Gessllschaft der Dichter suchen, dort ist sie offen und 
ergiesst ihr wundersames Herz.’’?’ 

% y. IV., p. 165-166. 

% y, IV., p. 176. 
*% vy. IV, p. 162. 
7 vy. IV, p. 11 


I think, it is evident from the following passage that 
the old concept is no longer prevalent, ‘‘Wie man das nimmt, 
versetzte Klingsohr; ein anderes ist es mit der Natur fiir unsern 
Genuss und unser Gemiit, ein anderes mit der Natur fiir unsern 
Verstand, fiir das leitende Vermégen unserer Weltkrifte.”* 
Verstand is here no longer a part of the Gemiit as formerly, it 
has become its opposite. It is impossible to give an interpreta- 
tion that will hold true in every instance, but Gemiit is here 
almost without exception synonymous with feeling or even with 
Heinrich says to Mathilde, “O! kénntest du durch 
meine Augen in mein Gemiit (i.e. heart) sehen! Aber du liebst 
mich und so glaubst du mir auch.’™ When Heinrich awakens 
from the terrible dream in which he sees Mathilde perish in the 
deep blue stream, Novalis tells us, “‘Er wusste nicht, wie ihm 
geschehen war. Sein Gemiit (i.e. his feeling) war verschwun- 
In speaking of the requirements which a poet must 
possess Klingsohr gives as the first and most important, “‘ein 
reines, offenes Gemiit.’’ (i.e. heart). 

Extremely interesting are the figures of speech in which the 
word Gemiit occurs, they serve to elucidate its nature and signifi- 
Striking are the applications of the concept Gemiit to 
impersonal objects. We then have the figure of personification. 
Thus the world and nature are endowed with Gemiit. In the 
beautiful dedication to “‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen’”’ Novalis 
writes, 
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Geissendoerfer 


“Du hast in mir den edeln Trieb erregt 
Tief ins Gemiit der weiten Welt zu schauen.” 


“Und so das grosse Weltgemiit 
Uberall sich regt und unendlich bliht.”’ 
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In keeping with the desire of the Romanticists to transcend 
time and space is Novalis’ practice of attributing space to the 
Gemiit. In the “Hymnen an die Nacht” this beautiful sentence 
is found, “Ins tiefre Heiligtum, in des Gemiits héhern Raum 
zog mit ihren Michten die Seele der Welt.’’** 

Novalis is especially fond of imagining the Gemiit to be an 
edifice, perhaps a temple, into which we may withdraw from 
the world in order to come to a fuller realization of our Self. 
When the merchants expatiate on the nature of poetry and of the 
poet, Novalis makes them express this thought: “Es ist alles 
innerlich, und wie jene Kiinstler die iussern Sinne mit angeneh- 
men Empfindungen erfiillen, so erfiillt der Dichter das inwendige 
Heiligtum des Gemiits mit neuen, wunderbaren und gefilligen 
Gedanken.’’** Heinrich commenting on Mathilde’s love says, 
“deine Liebe wird mich in die Heiligtiimer des Lebens, in das 
Allerheiligste des Gemiits fiihren.’’* In the ““Hymnen an die 
Nacht”’ where our author praises and glorifies the soothing but 
also the quickening influence of Night, he asks, ““Hast auch du 
ein Gefallen an uns, dunkle Nacht? Was hialtst du unter deinem 
Mantel, das mir unsichtbar kriaftig an die Seele geht? Kést- 
licher Balsam triuft aus deiner Hand, aus dem Biindel Mohn. 
Die schweren Fliigel des Gemiits hebst du empor.’*' The 
Gemiit is here imagined to be a huge bird which raises its heavy 
wings only during the night and then soars and hovers far above 
the world. 

To trace the changes in meaning which a given concept 
undergoes is a most instructive task. The general tendency 
will be found to be a restriction of the meaning. It is quite 
generally true that the nearer we approach modern times the 
narrower do concepts become. This is, no doubt, due to the 
keener analysis to which we subject our inner life. And so the 
history of a concept is very frequently only a condensed history 
of the mental and intellectual development of a people. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 

University of Illinois 


%-y. I, p. 35. 

*% y. IV, p. 73. 
® vy. IV, p. 177. 
ay. 1 p.9. 














ELFRIC’S LIVES OF ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 


The industrious A£lfric was not the man to shrink from the 
labor of re-writing, as anyone knows who has taken the trouble 
to acquaint himself with the self-revealed personality of that 
extremely intelligent homilist and teacher. It was like him, 
if for any reason he saw fit to treat the same theme twice over, 
to deal with the material differently the second time. Compara- 
tively few persons, I fear, realize what an attractive figure 
fElfric is. Better than any other man, he illuminates, by the 
gentle glow of his mind and heart, the turn of the millennium 
in England. Study of him is always rewarding, in that it brings 
the tenth century close to one. What Dunstan and A&thelwold 
did for learning and for religion is made clear in the works of 
their follower. 

A comparison of Aé¢lfric’s two lives of St. Martin of Tours, 
one in his second series of Homilies! and the other in his Lives of 
Saints,? serves to show not only his conscientiousness in re- 
fashioning the material that he adapted for English readers, but 
his skill in avoiding verbal repetition when working out a story 
he had told before. It shows, furthermore, if Iam not mistaken, 
that he had widened the scope of his reading in the years between 
the composition of the two works.? Some comment on the 
sources he used and the way he used them may therefore have - 
its value. 

The basis for both lives, as has been pointed out before,‘ is 
the Vita S. Martini by Sulpicius Severus,’ who wrote from 

1 Ed. B. Thorpe, 1844-6, IT, 498-518. 

2 Ed. W. W. Skeat, 1881-1900 (E.E.T.S. 76, 82, 94, 114) II, 218-312. Skeat 
(II, 453) makes the misleading statement that A/lfric wrote three accounts of 
St. Martin. For some reason, he chose to regard the conclusion of the homily 
printed by Thorpe as a separable unit, which of course it is not, though it has 
the rubric “De eius obitu.” 

* For the reader’s convenience, it may be well to recall that the second 
series of Homilies must have been completed by 994 and the Lives of Saints 
between 996 and 998. 

* For the first, see Thorpe II, 613, and M. Foerster, Uber die Quellen von 
Zlfric’s Homiliae Catholicae, 1892, pp. 41-2. For the second, see Skeat II, 452. 
See also Gerould, Saints’ Legends, 1916, p. 120. 

5 Ed. C. Halm, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 1856, 1, 109-137. The 
text in Surius is an abridgment, despite Bibl. Hag. Lat. 
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personal knowledge of the saint and only a few years after his 
death. In addition to the Vita, however, other sources were 
drawn upon. Let me indicate the state of things, briefly, in 
regard to the two accounts. 

For that in the Homilies, as Foerster showed in 1892, 
fElfric used the Letters and Dialogues of Sulpicius, as well as the 
Vita, and also the Historia Francorum by Gregory of Tours.® 
Since Foerster was right in the main, but somewhat careless in 
detail, I had better set down exactly what A¢‘lfric did with his 
material. For the first two hundred and thirty-one lines he 
followed the Vita straightforwardly, except for a single sentence 
(lines 160-163), which he took from the Dialogues (iii, 2).’ 
This part of the homily may be described as a conscientiously 
made abridgment rather than a translation. A®lfric used the 
very words of Sulpicius in so far as he could do so while achieving 
the brevity for which he was working, but he was evidently 
quite satisfied to state events baldly instead of decking them 
out with the circumstantial detail found in his source. From 
this point onward, he made a patch-work. Lines 232-233 came 
from cap. 20 of the Vita; lines 233-240 from the Dialogues ii, 13; 
lines 240-251 from the Vita again (cap. 24); lines 252-281 from 
the Dialogues once more (lines 252-256 from ii, 1; lines 256-262 
from ii, 2; lines 263-270 from ii, 5; lines 271-273 from ii, 8; lines 
273-276 from ii, 9; lines 276-279 from iii, 3; and lines 279-281 
from iii, 9). It will be seen that this part of the work is a mere 
summary, although A¢lfric managed to make it a readable sum- 
mary. Lines 285-331 contain an account of the saint’s death 
freely translated from an Epistle by Sulpicius.* The conclusion 
(lines 332-346) is an abstract of the story by Gregory of Tours® 
of the struggle between Tours and Poitiers for the body of St. 
Martin. The entire homily is a plain tale in rapid, unadorned 
prose of the saint’s life and death, as brief as was consistent 
with clarity yet by no means ill fashioned. 

fElfric’s later version is altogether different. It is in the 
first place much longer, and accordingly gives details of event 


* Ed. W. Arndt, Scriptores Rerum Merovingicarum I, 31-450, in Mon. Germ. 
Hist. 

7 Ed. Halm I, 152-216. 

5 Epist. iii, ed. Halm I, 146-151. 
* Historia Francorum i, 48, ed. Arndt I, 55-6. 
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and setting that were omitted in the earlier text. It is, besides, 
written in the curious style to which A‘lfric more and more 
tended, as he went on with his work of translation and adapta- 
tion: a manner of writing that has been generally regarded as a 
free form of alliterative verse, though I am trying to show in 
another place that it was a studied kind of prose—something 
quite different.*° Yet as A‘lfric himself stated, and as has 
already been said, the chief source was still Sulpicius Severus. 
The first six sections (lines 1-253) correspond to chapters 
ii-vii of the Vita. Into section 7, however, which was taken 
from chapter ix, A:lfric introduced a passage (lines 294-309) 
of which the source was chapters xxvi and xxvii. Sections 
8 to 21 (lines 366-649) then follow chapters xi to xx without a 
break. With section 22 begins a new series of adaptations. 
This section (lines 650-681) is from ii, 5 of the Dialogues; and 
section 23 (lines 682-705) is from ii, 13 of the Dialogues, except 
for the first two lines, which are taken from chapter xxi of the 
Vita, the rest of that chapter being omitted at this point. 
Section 24 (lines 705-748) corresponds to chapter xxii of the 
Vita, and section 25 (lines 749-774) to the last part of chapter 
xxiv, passing over xxiii and the first part of xxiv. Section 26 
(lines 775-791) returns to chapter xxi, and section 27 (lines 792- 
844) to xxiii. With section 28 (lines 845-900) an incident is 
introduced from one of the Epistles by Sulpicius.“ There fol- 
lows a long series of miracles from the Dialogues (sections 29-50), 


not taken wholly in sequence, as will be seen from the note 


below,'*? but somewhat rearranged according to notions of the 
translator. Section 51 (lines 1306-1327) and part of section 
52 (lines 1328-1370), which deal with the last days and the 
death of the saint, come from the Epistles again.'* At this point 
Elfric turned to material not used by him before, a work by 


0 Abbot Al fric’s Rhythmic Prose, to appear in Mod. Phil. 

 Epist.i, ed. Halm I, 138-141. 

2 29 (lines 901-939) = Dial. ii, 1; 30 and 31 (lines 940-964) =ii, 2; 32 (lines 
965-1010) =ii, 3; 33 (lines 1011-1037) =ii, 4; 34 and 35 (lines 1038-1065) =ii, 9; 
36 (lines 1066-1102) =ii, 11; 37 (lines 1103-1118) =iii, 2; 38 and 39 (lines 1119- 
1134) =iii, 3; 40 (lines 1135-1142) =iii, 14; 41 (lines 1143-1177) =iii, 4; 42 (lines 
1178-1197) =iii, 8; 43 (lines 1198-1214) =iii, 6; 44 (lines 1215-1228) =iii, 7; 
45 (lines 1229-1244) =iii, 8; 46, 47, and 48 (lines 1245-1266) =iii, 9; 49 (lines 
1267-1276) =iii, 10; 50 (lines 1277-1305) =iii, 14. 

8 FE pist. iii, ed. Halm I, 146-151. 
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Gregory of Tours that he can hardly have known when he wrote 
the epitome in the Homilies, else he would have taken from it 
the account of the manifestations after St. Martin’s death, 
which he did not find in the soberer narrative of Sulpicius. The 
work in question is that entitled De virtutibus S. Martini.“ 
This book formed the basis for the latter part of section 52 
and of sections 53 and 54."° For his final section 55 (lines 1441- 
1495) Aélfric then returned to the passage in Gregory of Tours’ 
Historia Francorum," which he had summarized in his earlier 
account of the saint. 

The analysis in the preceding paragraphs makes clear, I 
hope, three things. In the first place, A¢lfric did not content 
himself with making a mere outline when he treated the life of 
St. Martin for the second time, but gave himself sufficient space 
to tell the story on about the same scale as Sulpicius. There is 
thus more actual translation than in the earlier account, al- 
though at least equal freedom was used in rearranging materials. 
In the second place, Atlfric had apparently read more widely 
in the works of Gregory of Tours during the interval, and had 
found the book specifically devoted to St. Martin. He did not 
extract from it, one notes with interest, anything more than 
what must have seemed to him important corroborative evi- 
dence as to Martin’s sanctity: namely, the angelic voices 
heard at his death—not only by the men of his circle but by 
Bishop Severinus in distant Cologne—and the revelation that 
came to Ambrose in Milan. The fact that 4¢lfric did not borrow 
more from Gregory’s amazing collection of wonders indicates 
both his scholarly temper, which rejected the later for the 
earlier and soberer account, and his instinct to round out a 
biographical sketch without overloading it with extraneous 
matter. In the third place, trying to give English readers the 
equivalent of what more learned men could find in Latin, he was 
not content with plain prose but wrote in the alliterative style 
that he had used only occasionally in the Homilies, but was 
adopting for most of the Lives of Saints. Whether verse, or 


44 Ed. B. Krusch, Script. Rerum Merovingicarum I, 585-661, in Mon. Germ. 
Hist. 
4% Lines 1370-1384= De virtutibus i, 3. 
6 53 (lines 1385-1411) =i, 4; 54 (lines 1412-1440) =i, 5. 
uv i, 48. 
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prose as I now believe, this style was a heightened one, intended 
to lift the narrative to a higher plane of interest and significance. 
Of that, there can be no doubt whatever. 

As to the changes that A®lfric introduced, they are not ex- 
tensive. Place-names that would have had no meaning to 
Englishmen he omitted for the most part, but preserved those 
that might have been recognized. Thus “in pago A°duorum” 
disappears, but Treves and Paris and Cologne remain. Notable 
as a bit of interpretation is the passage in the second version 
(lines 714-717), in which A¢lfric glossed the names of the 
heathen gods: Jove as Thor, Mercury as Othon, and Venus as 
Fricg. It will be observed that he knew the old gods by the 
Scandinavian forms of their names, which is an interesting bit 
of evidence as to the extent to which the influence of the North- 
men had permeated England. Such additions were obviously 
intended by A‘lfric to make his narrative clearer; very rarely 
did he amplify for the sake of emphasis, though he must have 
done so in line 465, when he described an idol as “‘swiblice,”’ 
for which Sulpicius gave him no authority. In only one passage 
have I noted anything that indicates clearly a misunderstanding 
on #£lfric’s part of his Latin source. In section 22 of the account 
in the Lives of Saints, however, he was misled when he described 
Valentinian as “‘casere,’”’ and when he translated “uxor Ar- 
riana” as “his manfulla ge-bedda mid arrianiscum gedwylde 
dweligende lyfode.’’™ 

Any such detailed comparison as the one of which I have 
given the results leaves the student more than ever impressed 
with A°lfric’s intelligence as well as his pious fervor. No other 
man of his age, or any age, has shown more enthusiasm for 
teaching, whether he was compiling a Latin grammar or narrat- 
ing the life of a great spiritual leader like St. Martin. I suppose 
that is the reason why one finds genuine refreshment in him, 
for he was otherwise capable rather than inspired. 

GoRDON HALL GEROULD 


Princeton University 


48 It seems to me that scribe or editor must be at fault, rather than A¢lfric, 
in line 802. The Latin reads: “Clarus tamen nequaquam ad credendum cogi 
poterat”; and Skeat’s text: “‘ac him gelyfde clarus.” As the context shows no 
misunderstanding, the negative has somehow dropped out, I think. 








BODMER AND YOUNG 


Bodmer was an omnivorous reader. He was also an inveter- 
ate literary borrower. To borrow, and to borrow freely from 
the writings of others, he regarded as not only permissible but 
as even highly meritorious.' Certain it is that to have deprived 
him of the opportunity of plucking at pleasure whatever in the 
wide field of literature appealed to his fancy, would have made 
impossible many of bis writings in the form in which we know 
them. Indeed one may well go a step further and assert that to 
have thus thrown him wholly upon his own inadequate literary 
resources would surely have made him, schreiblustig though he 
was, less ready to launch forth upon some of his longest and 
withal most characteristic productions such as, e.g., his Noah.* 

Next to Paradise Lost Young’s Night Thoughts represents 
one of the most important sources of the Noak.* Indeed so 
numerous are Bodmer’s direct borrowings from Young’s poem 
that Ebert, who was then the recognized German authority on 
Young, in his running commentary on the Night Thoughts 
undertook to list such parallels as he had noted.*’ His record 
however, comprising some thirty-five entries, is incomplete.® 
From such notes of my own as I have on hand I shall attempt to 
supply some of the deficiencies. But before doing so one or 
two preliminary statements seem called for. 


1 Cf. my article Bodmer as a Literary Borrower in the Philological Quarterly 
vol. 1, No. 2, pages 110-116. 

? Cf. my Bodmer and Milton in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology (1918) pp. 589-601; also my Dryden’s Tempest as a Source of Bodmer’s 
Noah in Modern Philology Aug. 1917, pp. 247-253. 

* Milton and Young also exerted an important influence upon Klopstock’s 
Messias. This fact naturally accounts for some of the resemblances between the 
Messias and the Noak; with these and other resemblances between the two 
German epics I hope to deal on another occasion. 

* In a letter to Schinz of Aug. 30, 1765 Bodmer writes: “Da Sie die Noa- 
chide haben, so haben Sie einen wichtigen Teil von mir bei sich. . . . Sehr bitte 
ich, dasz Sie mir Ihre Joungs (sic) Nachtgedanken von Ebert mit desselben 
Anmerkungen giitig mitteilen. Ich wollte gern nachsehen, wie viel Male und 
wie genau ich Joung nachgeahmt habe.” Cf. Josephine Zehnder: Pestalozsi 
(1875) p. 467. 

 Ebert’s list is given by Vetter in the Bodmer Denkschrift p. 379 ff. 
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Johannes Barnstorff in his Youngs Nachtgedanken und ihr 
Einfluss auf die deutsche Literatur (1895) presents on page 56 
the results of his investigation of Young’s influence upon Bod- 
mer’s Noah, but his own personal contribution to the question 
is disappointingly meagre, as he was able to add but one or two 
new parallels of importance. In view of this fact one js forced 
to question somewhat J. L. Kind’s thoroughness when he de- 
clares that he found “after a thorough investigation, that 
Barnstorff’s dissertation had virtually exhausted the subject of 
verbal correspondences in the influence of the Night Thoughts 
upon German writers.’* Nor can one with approval refer to 
the work of W. Thomas who, far from augmenting the list of 
Bodmer-Young parallels as far as the Noah and the Night 
Thoughts are concerned, seems even unaware of either the num- 
ber or the importance of the correspondences which Ebert had 
previously reported.’ 


The Bodmerian passages which | present below as additional 
items are quoted, unless otherwise indicated, from the Noah of 
1765; they are, however, as I have subsequently satisfied myself, 
virtually identical in the version of 1752, the edition from 


which Ebert prepared his list. 
In the conversation between Bodmer’s Sem and Japhet we 


come upon the passage 


“‘Selbst gelehrt iibte sich unsere Hand zum Umarmen und faszte 
Statt des Kiérpers, die Schatten der mitternichtlichen Triume” 
(Noah p. 84) 


which recalls Young’s lines 


“T clasp’d phantoms and I found them air. 
O had I weigh’d it ere my fond embrace.”’”* 
(Night I line 201 f.) 


* Cf. his Edward Young in Germany (1906) page X. 
7 Cf. W. Thomas: Le poéte Edward Yousg (1901), p. 506, footnote. 
7% These two lines of Young left their mark also upon the following passage 
in Bodmer’s Die gerechifertigte Trauer (1754) 
“...ich... breite mit den Armen 
Mich ginzlich nach ihm aus, ihn kiissend zu umarmen, 
Doch ich ergreife nichts als eine Hand voll Wind.” 
Though Franz Servaes in his chapter on Bodmer and Breitinger (Cf. 
Quellen und Forschungen, vol. 60, p. 125) quotes these Bodmerian lines, he does 
not suspect the influence of Young. 
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When the Almighty, as he informs Noah of the coming of the 
flood, makes use of the phrase “ihr Herz umgiirtet mit Erze”’ 
we note the resemblance with Young’s 


“with her heart 
Wrapt up in brass.” (Night I 1. 242 f.) 


Sem’s words 


“Alle vom Weibe Geborne sind Séhn’ und Erben des Schmerzens.” 
(Noak p. 311) 


are parallel to the English 


“Fate [has] entail’d 
The mother’s throes on all of woman born.” (Night I 1. 238 f.) 


When Bodmer wrote 


“Durch ihn (sc. den Tod) bekomm’ ich das Wesen 
Fiir den Schatten den Leib” (Noah p. 111) 


he imitated the similar passage 


‘All, all on Earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance.” (Night I 1. 119 f.) 


Noah conversing with Sipha declares 


“Oftmals war mein Verstand in Gefahr in Pfiitzen zu sinken, 
Weil der Zuspruch ihm fehlte, der ihn vom Boden erhébe” 
(Noah p. 117) 


a passage modeled after Young’s 


“Hast thou no friend to set thy mind abroach? 
Good sense will stagnate.” (Night IT 1. 465 f.) 


On page 97 of his epic Bodmer puts into the mouth of Noah 
these words: 

“‘Vormals erschlich uns der Abend an Perats kiihlenden Ufern, 

Wann wir die Wahrheit in ihre geheimen Winkel verfolgten, 


Wo sie, in wechselnden Reden gesucht, in dem freundlichen Streite 
Leichter erhascht wird, indem sie dem einsamen Denker entfliehet.’”* 


Obviously this passage is but an adaptation of the English lines 


“How often we talk’d down the summer’s sun, 
And cool’d our passions by the breezy stream! 
Ps eve «cee eS 


* Quoted in part by Vetter. 
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By conflict kind . . . struck out latent truth, 
Best found, so sought; to the recluse more coy.” 

(Night IT 1. 450 ff.) 
In his treatise on the Noah Wieland quotes the following 

Bodmerian passage: 

“Dennoch ist dies tiefsinnige Denken ein Irren durch Wiisten, 
Trucken und elend, wenns nicht freundschaftlicher Regen erquicket. 
Sollen die strengen Gedanken nicht in der Irre verwildern, 
Musz sie der Umgang des Freunds zurechte weisen und sammeln. 
Sipha, du hast mich selbst den Wert des Kleinods gelehret, 
Das ein Freund in sich faszt. Wie die Bienen Nektar in Blumen, 
Also sauget der Mensch in der Freundschaft Weisheit und Freude, 


Zwillinge von der Natur verkniipft, die geschieden bald sterben.” 
(Noah, ed. 1752 IV 1. 551-8) 


Wieland’s comment on these lines begins thus: “Dieser 
letzte Gedanke ist unvergleichlich. Er enthalt die ganze 
grosze Kunst gliicklich zu sein” etc., but in vain do we look for 
any hint that the admired portion of the passage is well-nigh a 
literal translation of the Night Thoughts II 1. 462-5 where we 
read: 

“Know’st thou, Lorenzo! what a friend contains? 

As bees mixt nectar draw from fragrant flow’rs, 

So men from friendship, wisdom and delight; 

Twins tied by nature, if they part, they die.” 

The entire passage, in fact, which Wieland cites—I have 
quoted only a portion of it—is based on various minor borrow- 
ings from the Night Thoughts.® 

In view of his intimate acquaintance with the Night Thoughts 
it seems likely enough that Bodmer’s “eherne Stimme der 
Glock” (Noah p. 74) was suggested by Young’s figure “‘Death’s 
toll, whose . . . iron tongue calls daily.” (Night I 1. 171 f.) 

At the appearance of the comet in the Noah the people 
wonder: 

“Ob er (sc. der Stern) unter andern schon lange gestanden, doch dunkel, 


Bis er erst kiirzlich das Licht von der Hand der Allmacht empfangen, 


Die ein entschlafenes Feuer aus seinem Kiesel geschlagen”’ 
(Noah p. 191) 


a passage which recalls Young’s 


“O Thou, whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark, the sun.” (Night I 1. 38 f.) 


* Cf. the Bodmer Denkschrift page 382 f. 
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In his epic Bodmer makes frequent reference to weeping; in 
fact more than once we find Bodmer devoting a passage of con- 
siderable length to the subject of tears." Weeping was one of 
the characteristic symptoms of eighteenth century sentimental- 
ism in its elegiac aspect. As is clearly reflected in the literature 
of the period, tears, both the wept and the unwept, were re- 
garded with considerable favor as marks of a highly sensitized 
temperament and of a refined, thoughtful attitude toward life." 
Tears have their place also in several of Bodmer’s English 
sources, notably in Paradise Lost and the Night Thoughts. 
Indeed the distinction of having devoted to the subject of tears 
a formal poetic passage of no fewer than seventy-five lines 
belongs to Young, whose “‘philosophy of tears,” as he is pleased 
to call it, is to be found in Night V ll. 516-591. That in this 
matter we may again discern a guiding influence of Young upon 
Bodmer is obvious. 

Not only did Bodmer borrow frequently from Young but in 
the following passage he sought to give expression to his ad- 
miration for the English poet. We read: 

“Aber wie klein ist die Zahl der Edeln, der Freunde des Himmels, 

Welche die gittliche Frucht bei dem Tod der Verstorbenen sammeln 

Wie sie der britische Singer mit vollen Hinden gesammelt, 

Der in dem Moder des Kirchhofs den Staub Philanders gesungen, 

In der Tiefe der Nacht, die ins Dunkel des Todes sich kleidet, 

Still wie die Reiche des Todes. Ihm tat der tote Philander 

Noch den freundschaftlichen Dienst, und er wuszte von ihm ihn zu nennen.” 

(Noah p. 176 f.) 

Bodmer while writing this passage had in mind particularly 

Night IT ll. 12 ff. where we read: 


“Lorenzo! let me turn my thought on thee, 
And thine, on themes may profit; profit there 


10 Cf. Noak page 196 f. and page 256 f. In the latter passage Bodmer refers 
to tears as “Kinder des Mitleids” (page 257), a phrase which Wieland seems to 
have imitated in his 

TSU? a. 6d eC se 

Diese Kinder der Menschheit (i.e., des Gefiihls).” Cf. his Briefe von 
Verstorbenen, Hempel edition, vol. 39 p. 310. } 

1 In this connection we need only recall such authors as Bodmer, Klop- 
stock, Wieland, Goethe. But tearfulness was by no means confined to German 
literature. Rousseau, for example, confesses to having wept copious tears. Nor 
are tears to be met with only in modern literature, for well might Nietzsche 
exclaim: “In welchem Gedichte wird so viel geweint wie in der Odysee?” 
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Where most thy need; themes, too, the genuine growth 

Of dear Philander’s dust. He thus, though dead, 

May still befriend—what themes? Time’s wondrous price, 
Death, friendship, and Philander’s final scene.” 


Friendship, virtue and the life hereafter were congenial 
themes to Bodmer; they are also met with in several of his more 
important sources, notably in Milton, Young, Klopstock and 
others. Price in his English-German Literary Influences, 
page 232, quotes from my article Bodmer and Milton" as follows: 
“Like Milton, Bodmer sings the praise of liberty, righteousness, 
the simple life, the beauties of virtue, and the glories of the 
life hereafter.’”” His comment is this: ‘‘No doubt Ibershoff is 
right in seeing a Miltonic influence here, yet most of these new 
noteS were being wafted from England at the same time from 
other English poets, notably from Thomson. ... . The same 
remark applies to the theme of friendship.’’"™* I fear this, 
to say the least, is misleading. It seems ill-advised, in discussing 
Bodmer, thus to single out Thomson with reference to some of 
these ‘‘new notes’ rather than Young. Certain it is that after 
Milton, as already stated, Young represents one of the most 
important sources of the Noah; and it will be well for the sake 
of clarity and emphasis to recall at this point that Bodmer was 
also greatly influenced by his friend Klopstock, who in turn was 
indebted both to Milton and Young, and much more deeply 
indeed than to Thomson." The subject of friendship, which 


% Cf. The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1918, pp. 589-601. 

“= At this point Price adds another statement which, if I understand him 
correctly, is likewise misleading. Following immediately after his reference to 
Thomson’s influence upon Bodmer, I naturally assume that he implies here 
Thomson’s influence also upon Haller when he says: “Haller too had given 
expression to them with seeming spontaneity.”” This remark would seem to be 
disposed of by the fact that, as Price himself admits (page 213), there is a lack 
of any convincing evidence of Thomson’s influence upon Haller’s poetry; I am 
not sure, however, that this holds equally true regarding Milton and Young. 

3 Cf. note 3 above. It will perhaps not be amiss here to remind the reader 
of a previous statement of mine that for the “Bremer Beitriger friendship was a 
kind of cult, as it was for the members of the Hainbund,”’ the literary coterie 
which centered about Klopstock. He it was who once characterized himself as a 
“Seele zur Freundschaft erschaffen.” Cf. his poem “An Ebert.” Before sending 
to Bodmer a copy of this passionate ode on friendship, Klopstock was careful to 
insert a few lines appreciative of Bodmer’s helpful friendship—lines which so 
delighted Bodmer that he wrote to his friend Zellweger: ‘In dieser Ode sind 
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Price specifically refers to, has its place in Paradise Lost. But 
as appears even from the parallel passages cited above, friend- 
ship was also one of the common, congenial themes of Bodmer 
and Young; this, I may add, I have previously pointed out else- 
where.“ In fact Night Second of Young’s poem bears the 
special descriptive title ‘On Time, Death, and Friendship.” 
Though the new notes which Price has in mind, as well as 
others, have their interest also for other English poets of the 
period which concerns us, they are particularly characteristic 
of Young’s Night Thoughts. Thomson’s influence upon Bod- 
mer, who was deficient in descriptive power, was far inferior to 
' that of Young.” Moreover, as compared with Milton’s amazing 
influence upon the Noah, Thomson’s must needs be regarded as 
so slight as to be almost negligible. Presenting the matter in 
another form: Milton’s influence upon Bodmer was vastly 
greater than the combined effect of Young—important as this 
was—Thomson, and several other English sources. Quite 
apart from the mass of literary parallels which I have succeeded 
in bringing together in connection with my study of the Noah, 
perhaps the greatest weight in the particular matter under dis- 
cussion must attach to the fact that upon Bodmer his great 
English master Milton began to exert his extraordinary, pro- 
longed influence long before Thomson’s Seasons were even 
written. Moreover, at no period in his life was Bodmer in his 
relation to Thomson under an influence even remotely resem- 
bling a spell; never, in other words, did Thomson become for 
Bodmer a veritable cult as Milton most assuredly did."* What- 
ever, therefore, his idolized Milton, not to forget his deeply 
esteemed Young, had to offer to him for his epic Noah, Bodmer 





etliche Zeilen fiir mich, die ich nicht fiir die Souverinitat im Lande Appenzell 
geben wollte.” Cf. Kiirschner’s D. N. L., vol. 47, p. 38, footnote. This particular 
ode betrays an unmistakable influence of Young. It would be difficult, I believe, 
to find among Continental poets one who wrote with more profound feeling on 
the theme of friendship than did Klopstock. It is my impression that he, like 
Bodmer, was more deeply influenced by Young than by Thomson. 

44 Cf. my Bodmer and Milton page 595, footnote. 

% On another occasion I hope to deal with some of Thomson’s influence 
upon Bodmer. 
% Cf. my article Bodmer and Milton; also my Bodmer as a Literary Borrower. 
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certainly imbibed from them rather than from a source of 
decidedly minor importance like Thomson. 

In conclusion I feel compelled to take issue with Price in one 
other matter.” The Night Thoughts were translated into over 
half a dozen European languages. Such an extraordinary success 
must surely have had a more profound psychological basis 
than Price seems to ascribe to it when he hints in his chapter on 
Young—I trust I am not misinterpreting him—that Young’s 
vogue was something of a “fad’’;“ I am assuming, of course, 
that he is employing the term with its usual disparaging con- 
notation. Originally and essentially, the vogue of the Night 
Thoughts was rather, it would seem, a striking proof of a per- 
fectly natural and by no means discreditable spiritual response 
of many souls in many lands including, above all others perhaps, 
eighteenth century Germany. A fad? Not, surely, unless 
man’s serious attitude toward life and death be ever a fad. 

C. H. IBERSHOFF 

University of Iowa 


17 Elsewhere I shall have to take issue with him in still another matter. 

18 Cf. his English-German Literary Influences, p. 238. Apparently he is here 
following the lead of another, for cf. on page 240 his quotation from Kind. Asa 
matter of fact, for many readers both in England and in other countries the 
Night Thoughts became a favorite book which was not only read but re-read at 
frequent intervals. 




















A POSSIBLE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE MISFORTUNES OF ARTHUR 


The interpretation of Elizabethan plays in the light of 
sixteenth century history needs no introduction. Since Leonard 
H. Courtney published his article on The Tragedy of Ferrex and 
Porrex in Notes and Queries for 1860, many other scholars have 
pointed out possible parallels between Elizabethan dramatic 
characters and familiar figures of contemporary history. 
Lyly’s Midas and Endimion and Johnson’s Epicoene have 
furnished material for parallels of this kind; and of recent years 
historical allegory has been found in many Shakespearian plays, 
including Hamlet, Macbeth, A Mid-summer Night’s Dream, 
Love’s Labor’s Lost, and A Comedy of Errors. 

So many extravagant ideas have been broadcast in this 
curious game of historical-dramatic identification that it may 
seem both absurd and futile to continue the pastime. If James 
the First on the stage is equivalent both to Bottom the Weaver 
and to Hamlet, what parallels remain to be suggested? Since 
the literary quality of the plays is responsible for their survival, 
presumably, why do we not judge them on that basis alone? 
Furthermore, we know that nothing can be definitely lost nor 
gained in this strange interpretation game. The results of an 
investigation may seem “a hit, a very palpable hit’’; but in the 
final analysis we must recognize that the outcome is really 
“nothing, neither way.” 

In spite of this realization it seems to me that the work of 
attempting to interpret an historical drama in the light, not 
of the period with which it purports to deal, but of the period in 
which it was written, is not entirely wasted. Three hundred 
years from now how much of Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln 
and Shaw’s Saint Joan will readers of those two plays under- 
stand if they know nothing of 1918 and 1923 but busily look up 
the American Civil War and the fifteenth century Siege of 
Orleans? We, who see these plays in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, need no explanation of their innumerable 
references to current history; but three centuries hence it may 
be well for our descendants to know something of the social, 
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religious, and political conditions which surrounded Drink- 
water and Shaw. 

In the sixteenth century we find additional reasons for being 
well versed in Elizabethan history in the then close connection 
between state and theatre, which no longer exists, and in the 
absence of modern methods of spreading information. Plays 
and masques took the place of the modern newspaper in forming 
public opinion, both in public and Court presentations. ‘That 
the methods used were both direct propaganda and satire is 
shown by the evidence; and that the system was closely related 
to the patronage of dramatic companies by noblemen there is 
good reason to believe.”! That the Queen was particularly 
interested in this introduction of political themes into the drama 
we know from several sources, among which is a letter, dated 
February, 1595, from Burghley, who writes of Elizabeth, ‘‘I 
thinke never a ladye besides her, nor a deciphere in the courte, 
would have dissolved the figure (explained the allegory) to 
have found sense as her Majestie hath done.’” 

The authorship and presentation of The Misfortunes of 
Arthur are peculiarly interesting when we consider the idea that 
the play may be full of political allusions. Written by seven 
gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, performed before Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth, at Greenwich on the twenty-eighth of February, 
1588, and printed by one Robert Robinson evidently within the 
following month, for its title page bears the date of 1587, this 
play seems weli worth a careful study. No record of it has been 
found in the Stationer’s Register; but there seems to be no reason 
to doubt the authenticity of its title page, on which it is de- 
scribed as “Certain Devises and shewes presented to her Maiestie 
by the Gentlemen of Grayes-Inn at her Highnesse Court in 
Greenewich, the twenty-eighth day of Februarie in the thirtieth 
yeare of her Maiesties most happy Raigne.’”* 

That Elizabeth was at Greenwich at that time we know from 
the following statements found in the documents of the Revels’ 
Office. “The Quene’s Majestie being at Grenewich ther were 
shewed presented and enacted before her highnes betwixte 


1 Rickert in Political Propaganda and Satire in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Modern Philology, 1923—Vol. 21 pp. 136-7. 

2 Tbid. p. 148. 

* Cunliffe Edition in Early English Classical Tragedies—p. 219. 
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Christmas and Shrovetide vii playes besides feattes of Activitie 
and other Shewes by the Children of Poles her Majesties own 
servants and the gentlemen of Grayes In on whom was In- 
ployed dyverse remnanttes of clothe of goulde and other stuffe 
oute of the Store.’ This and the fact that the play is listed in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books’ are the only 
official documents that I have been able to find concerning 
The Misfortunes of Arthur; but they seem sufficient evidence to 
corroborate printer Robinson’s title page. 

If we may trust the printed Quarto as to the date and cir- 
cumstances of the performance of The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
perhaps we may also trust the information given therein as to 
its authorship. Thomas Hughes is declared to have written 
most of the play, but he was fortunate in being assisted by a 
number of worthy colleagues. Nicholas Trotte wrote the intro- 
duction, a somewhat wordy apology for the poetry of the play 
and an explanation of the fact that five gentlemen students, 
whose realm was law, were captured and instructed in “The 
Poet’s lore” because they were 

“ ... specially desirous to present 

Your Majestie with fruits of Province newe.’* 
William Fulbecke “‘penned” two speeches to be “pronounced in 
steade of Gorlois his first” and “his last speache” written by 
Thomas Hughes. Master Frauncis Flower “penned a Chorus 
for the first act and an other for the second acte”’; while “‘the 
dumbe showes were partly deuised by Maister Christopher 
Yelverton, Maister Frauncis Bacon, Maister John Lancaster 
and others, who with Maister Penroodocke and the said Maister 
Lancaster directed these proceedings at Court.’”? 

Not much information concerning any one of these gentle- 
men has survived, with the exception, of course, of Francis 
Bacon, whose connection with the play I purpose to consider in 
some detail later on. “Thomas Hughes, a native of Chesire, 
was matriculated as a pensioner of Queen’s College in Novem- 
ber, 1571, and proceeded B. A. in 1575-6. On 8 September, 


‘ Feuillerat—Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels in the Time 
of Queen Elizabeth—Louvain, 1908, p. 378. 

* British Museum Catalogue, Vol. 36, p. 181. 

* Cunliffe Edition, p. 221. 

7 Ibid. pp. 293-296. 
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1576, he was elected a fellow of his college under a royal man- 
date.”* He proceeded M.A. in 1579. Soon after leaving Cam- 
bridge Hughes was admitted to Gray’s Inn,° and there ends his 
recorded history. Hughes seems to have been a patent lawyer, 
for the following entry is found in the State Papers: ‘1588. 
October 23. Burghley to Mayor of Carlyon and others. Com- 
plaint of Thomas Hughes of interruption in executing office of 
alnager and sealing of new draperies in the County of Mon- 
mouth. Burghley utterly dislikes of it, knowing the patents 
to Mr. Fitzwilliams and Mr. Délves to be good.’’ 

Of Nicholas Trotte little is known. Collier writes, in dis- 
cussing the play in which we are interested, “At this date 
Nicholas Trotte (who is not known to have written anything 
but the introduction of this tragedy) was probably on intimate 
terms with the family of Lord Bacon. Lady Bacon, widow of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, in 1594, had given him a horse, which 
Trotte for some cause sold; and in the Harl. MS, No. 88, arts. 21, 
22, and 24, we learn that in 1601, Lord Bacon was in debt to 
Nicholas Trotte to the amount of 1800 pounds. His creditor 
had applied for the payment of the money, but could not obtain 
it. Lord Bacon (then Mr. Francis Bacon, and a Member of 
Parliament) in his letter enters into some explanation on the 
subject of his debt, and on certain conditions, Trotte consented 
to allow him time.’"" These letters can all be found in Sped- 
ding’s Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, wherein is listed an 
additional letter bearing the date of 1593, concerning a sale in > 
which Bacon’s brother and Alderman Spencer were involved 
and in which Trotte is spoken of as a representative of the 
Bacon Family.” 

Yelverton and William Fulbecke are familiar figures to the 
student of Elizabethan times. The former was apparently the 
only one of the collaborators who had ever had any real connec- 
tion with the drama before 1588. Yelverton, twenty-two years 
before, had written a prologue to Jocasta, a play by George 
Gascoigne, then a resident of Gray’s Inn, and performed by the 


* Cooper, Atheniae Cantabrigiensis, 2 vols., Vol. 2, p. 24. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 28, p. 128. 

” Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1581-1590, p. 554. 
“ Collier, J. P., Annals of the Stage, 3 vols. Vol. 1, pp. 267-8. 
® Spedding, Vol. 1, p. 248. 
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gentlemen in 1566. Yelverton first entered Gray’s Inn in 1552, 
was apparently there in 1566, served as a reader in 1574 and 
again in 1583 and was promoted “‘to the degree of coif” in 1589. 
Nine years later he was distinguished at Court for he was 
‘promoted to Queen’s sergeant, and this capacity took a prom- 
inent part in the indictment of Essex for treason in 1600.” 
Yelverton also gained the favor of James the First, for he held 
several court positions during that monarch’s reign and was 
made by him Knight of the Bath.” 

William Fulbecke studied at Oxford, proceeding B.A. in 
1581 and M.A. in 1584. At the close of that year he entered 
Gray’s Inn. He was devoted to law and philosophy and in 
1587 published A Book of Christian Ethics, or Moral Philosophie. 
His best known work appeared in 1600 and was entitled Direc- 
tion or Preparation to the Study of Law. He wrote several other 
legal works and a treatise on Roman history. Fulbecke’s 
“classical allusions are often happy, and his remarks sound, 
notwithstanding his euphuistic style.’”"* It is not unnatural, 
therefore, to find him collaborating in The Misfortunes of 
Arthur, although that seems to be his only dramatic venture. 

No biographical notes on Francis Flower are available; but 
there are two entries in the State Papers which prove that the 
said gentleman existed and that he followed the profession of 
law. The first of these is dated July 27, 1581, and is to the 
following effect. “Francis Flower and Edward Dodge to Sir 
William Catesby. Have sent to Thomas Tresham to know his 
pleasure for taking of fine from Lady Catesby. Desire a day 
may be fixed for that purpose.” The second entry, bearing 
the date of January 9, 1584, is the record of an examination of 
Thomas Fells, footman to the Earl of Northumberland, over 
the delivery of a letter from Lord Paget, signed by Robert 
Beale and Francis Flower.'* 

No records of John Lancaster and Master Penruddock seem 
to be in existence. There is no particular reason for doubting 
that these gentlemen lived and participated in the writing and 
the directing of the play; but in any case they are of no great 


% Pollard in D. N. B., Vol. 63, pp. 315-6. 

“ Francis Watt in D. N. B., Vol. 20, pp. 303-4. 
% Cal. State Papers, Dom. Series, 1581-90, p. 23. 
* Thid., p. 151. 
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importance to our present investigation. Little is known 
of Robert Robinson, the printer, except the fact that he was 
properly licensed and printed divers books and pamphlets, 
many of which were of a political nature. The two most in- 
teresting seem to have been A Ballad of the Commons Crye of 
England against the Queen’s Majesties Enemies, “authorized by 
the wardens and Master Hartewell’’’ and “‘A Sermon Preched 
at Paules Cross the 17 of November, 1589, in Remembrance 
and Thanksgyving for her Majesty’s Reign; now thirty-two 
yeres by Thomas White, professor of divynyty.’"* Evidently 
Robinson was a loyal subject of Her Majesty’s. 

In dealing with The Misfortunes of Arthur the history and 
position of Gray’s Inn deserve consideration as well as the 
biographies of seven of its inhabitants. In 1506 Lord Grey sold 
the manor of Purtpole, otherwise Gray’s Inn, “‘to one Hugh 
Denys, to whom, with several other persons (some, presumably, 
members of Gray’s Inn) it was conveyed by bargain and sale. 

. accompanied by a Recovery, a Fine and by Deeds of 
Release, from the same Edmund, Lord Grey, and his brothers, 
Richard Grey, clerk, and John Grey.’* Ten years later 
“the survivors of the persons to whom the manor was so con- 
veyed obtained the King’s license to alienate to the prior and 
convent of Skene ‘the manor of Portepole’ and appurtenances, 
estimated at the annual value of 6 pounds, 13 shillings, six- 
pence... . . On the dissolution of the monasteries, the posses-_ 
sions of Skene passed to the Crown, and Dugdale states that 
the manor or inn was granted by the King unto the Society in 
free farm, by the yearly payment of the sum above named, 
which they continued to pay until the year 1733, when they 
purchased this rent of the persons deriving title from Sir Philip 
Matthews.’’”° 

The Inn, during Elizabeth’s reign, was inhabitated by expert 
lawyers, who lived together in true community fashion. It was 


17 Arber, ed., Transcript of the Staioners’ Register 1554-1640, 5 vols. 
Vol. 2, p. 460. 

18 Thid., p. 534. 

1® Foster, Joseph, Collecteanea Genealogica, 4 vols., London, 1883. Vol. 3, 
p. v. This volume is devoted to registers of admissions to and marriages in 
Gray’s Inn). 

0 Tbid.. pp. v-vi. 
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their custom to devise some sports each year at Christmas and 
Shrovetide, as did their friendly rivals, the lawyers of the Inner 
Temple. These masques, pageants, and plays were generally 
elaborate affairs and were frequently connected in some way 
with the Court. The Christmas of 1571 was celebrated by the 
Inner Temple with “a splendid masque in which Lord Robert 
Dudley played the part of Palaphilos, the Marshall,’™ and to 
which Gray’s Inn sent an ambassador “Because our State of 
Graya did grace Templaria with the presence of an ambassador 
about thirty years ago.”™ The following year the tragedy of 
Gordoduc or Ferrex and Porrex was presented first at the Temple 
and three weeks afterwards before the Queen at her command.” 
This play was discovered, as far back as 1860, to possess “a 
laboured argument in favour of Lady Katherine Grey’s” right 
to the succession of the English throne.™* It was first produced 
“about four months after the birth of the Suffolk heir and two 
weeks before the appointment of the commission by which he 
was later declared illegitimate.”” The play was printed in 1565, 
1570, and 1590, all years during which there was a great deal of 
heated discussion concerning Elizabeth’s successor.* 

In 1566 George Gascoigne’s Jocasta was performed by the 
gentlemen of Gray’s Inn at their revels; and the following 
year the Inner Temple responded with Gismond of Salern, 
probably hoping to excel its rival’s production of the previous 
year. On January 16, 1587-8, Gray’s Inn produced “‘a play of 
which Catiline was the hero, and a mask. . . represented in 
the Hall before Lord Burghley and other courtiers. The Lord 
Treasurer has registered the fact of his presence on the occasion, 
as an indorsement on the list of the characters, and of the 
performers of them, which he left behind him among his 
papers.’* The Misfortunes of Arthur, as we have already seen, 
was presented by the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn the following 


% Hatton, Christopher, Letters, edited by Harris Nicholas, London, 1847, 
p. 4. 

2 Brown, Basil, Law Sports at Gray’s Inn, N. Y., 1921, p. x. 

* Courtney, L. H., Tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex in Notes and Queries 
(2nd series) 1860, Vol. 10, pp. 261-3. 

% Thid., p. 263. 

*% Rickert, op. cit., pp. 138-40. 

% Collier, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 266. 
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month; and the Inner Temple retaliated the next year with 
Tancred and Gismonda, revised from Gismond of Salern.?" 

For our present investigation it is of prime importance to 
remember that the bond between Gray’s Inn and the Court was 
extremely close. The account of the Revel Week in 1594 is 
particularly illuminating as an illustration of the Court’s 
interest in the Inn. Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors was per- 
formed on December 28 by the gentlemen lawyers;** but the 
piéce de resistance of the week was the Gesta Grayorum, a 
masque and allegory of their own existence. One of their num- 
ber was chosen prince, and around him their festivities cen- 
tered.2® “On the third of January at night there was a most 
honourable presence of great and noble personages, that came 
as invited to our Prince; as namely, the Right Honourable Lord 
Keeper, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, Southhampton, and Essex; the Lords Buckhurst, Windsor, 
Mountjoy, Sheffield, Compton, Rich, Burleigh, Mounteagle, 
and the Lord Thomas Howard; Sir Thomas Henneage, Sir 
Robert Cecill, with a great number of knights, ladies, and very 
worshipful personages; all of which had convenient places, and 
very good entertainment, to their good liking and content- 
ment.’’° 

At Shrovetide the Prince and his entourage went to Court 
and performed a masque before Queen Elizabeth at her request, 
at the close of which “Her Majesty willed the Lord Chamberlain 
that the gentlemen should be invited on the next day, and that ~ 
he should present them to her. Which was done and Her 
Majesty gave them her hand to kiss, with most gracious words 
of commendation to them particularly, and in general to Grey’s 
Inn, as an House she was much beholden unto, for that it did 
always study for some sorts to present unto her.’’*! 

The Queen was “beholden unto’”’ Gray’s Inn; the revels of 
the Inn were closely followed and even participated in by mem- 
bers of the Court; the Inner Temple, Gray’s legal and social 
rival, produced at least one play, as early as 1561, which almost 


*7 Klein, David, According to the Decorum of These Days in P.M.L.A., 1918. 
Vol. 33, pp. 244-268. 

28 Brown, op. cit., p. xliii. 

** Thid., p. 35. 

* Tbid., p. ix. 

4! Thid., p. xxvii. 
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certainly contains political propaganda for the rights of Lady 
Katherine Grey’s heir as successor to the English throne; 
Elizabeth loved hidden political allegory of this type; some of the 
authors of The Misfortunes of Arthur had close Court connec- 
tions. Are we justified in thinking that Hughes’ play, which 
was actually presented at Court, it must be remembered, may 
be, in some respects at least, topical in its allusions? Or did 
seven lawyers, only one of whom had ever taken an interest in 
the drama before, write a play centering around the Arthurian 
tradition merely to “lose their wits all in unwoonted walkes’’? 

There are, of course, numerous obvious references to affairs 
of a political nature. The usual Elizabethan compliments to 
the Queen are paid by Gorlois’ ghost in the opening scene. 


“The whiles O Cassiopaea gembright signe 

Most sacred sight, and sweete Coelestiall starre, 
This Clymat’s ioy, plac’d in imperiall throne 

With fragrant Oliue Branche portending peace; 
And whosoe’r besides ye heauenly pow’rs 

(Her stately trayne with influence diuine, 

And milde aspect all prone to Bryttaines good) 
Foresee what present plagues doe threate this Isle: 
Preuent not this my wreake. For you their rests 
A happier age a thousand yeares to come: 

An age for peace, religion, wealth, and ease, 

When all the world shall wonder at your blisse: 
That, that is yours. Leaue this to Gorlois ghost.”™ 


The most significant line in this complimentary speech, is the 
one in which it is admitted that Elizabeth and her attendants 
may “Foresee what present plagues doe threate this Isle.” 

There is constant reference throughout the play to usurpa- 
tion, theft, exile, flight, and civil war. The Kingship is con- 
tinually spoken of in various ways. The Irish and the Scotch 
are referred to frequently; Denmark makes several appearances, 
as do Norway and the Orkneys, France, and Rome, all portions 
of the globe in which Britain was considerably interested in 
February, 1588. ‘Rebels,” “traitors,” “the commons,” “the 
will of the subjects,” “‘the countries’ good” are mentioned 
countless times and are all subjects in which one would expect 
Elizabeth to have been vitally interested. 


*@ Cunliffe edition, p. 228. 
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It is not with these manifest references to political affairs 
that I wish to deal, however, but with the possibility of the 
existence of a hidden political allegory running throughout the 
play. If The Misfortunes of Arthur does possess this hidden 
political significance, where can we find the key to its historical 
interpretation? There are several periods and personages in 
English history that might seem to be reflected in the Eliza- 
bethan play that we are considering, the main theme of which is, 
of course, civil war. It is difficult to select particular individ- 
uals from the civil wars of England and to say, “Behold the 
valiant Arthur and the miscreant Mordred,”’ because many 
historians and chroniclers are apt to describe those whose side 
they favor as great heroes and their opponents as despicable 
traitors. Consequently we could take almost any civil strife 
in England and find therein the counterparts of Arthur and 
Mordred; and we must proceed with caution. 

It seems worth while, however, to mention a few of the 
possible parallels between tradition and history for which we 
seem to have some evidence. Sebastian Evans suggests that 
the Arthur of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle was drawn 
from Henry the First, while Mordred’s treachery was suggested 
by the treachery of Stephen.** Between Henry and Arthur 
there seem to be certain obvious parallels, but no closer bonds 
than would exist between any two heroes; while the only connec- 
tion between Mordred and Stephen that I can discover is the 
fact that they were both traitors. Another historical example 
that occurs to us as an interpretation of the play is the struggle 
between Henry IV and Hotspur during the end of the fourteenth 
century, as Mordred is called the “Hot spurr’d youth’ and 
displays many of the characteristics attributed to Harry Percy. 
Here again, however, the resemblance extends only to broad 
outlines with no parallel details whatsoever. 

There is another interesting historical line of investigation 
that seems worthy of consideration in attempting to discover 
the political significance of The Misfortunes of Arthur; and that 
is a study of the Arthurs that have figured in Engiish history. 
There were two of these between the sixth century legendary 
hero and the reign of Elizabeth. The first was a twelfth century 


33 Evans’ note on Geoffrey’s Chronicle—Temple Ed. p. 361. 
* Cunliffe ed., p. 333. 
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character, the son and heir of Geoffrey, the third son of Henry 
II; and the second was the son of Henry VII. As both of these 
Arthurs seem to have been named after the legendary hero, 
there are naturally certain resemblances between them and the 
protagonist of our play. These parallels are not close enough, 
however, to make it at ail probable that the play was built 
around either one of the prince Arthurs. 

The next line of investigation is naturally a survey of the 
personages and situations in which Elizabeth was vitally in- 
terested n February, 1588, to see whether we can here find any 
direct parallels to the characters and situations of our play. 
One of the chief centers of political comment at that time was 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. He has been identified to 
some extent as the Arthur of Spenser’s Faery Queene; but I can 
see no parallels whatsoever between the Arthur of Hughes’ 
play and the Earl of Leicester. When, two years before the 
production of The Misfortunes of Arthur, Leicester had im- 
prudently accepted the sovereignty of the Netherlands, Eliza- 
beth was extremely angry;** and her rage would have known no 
bounds at the very idea of seeing him on the stage as ruler of 
Britain. But Elizabeth was not sufficiently enraged against 
Leicester to have him portrayed as the villain, Mordred. He was 
recalled from the Low Countries in November, 1587, and did 
not regain the Queen’s favor for several months; but on the 
tenth of February, 1588, shortly before the presentation of our 
play, a show was given at Court in Leicester’s honor,** and 
thereafter the Queen once more placed “increased confidence” 
in him.*? 

Although the question of war with Spain was of great im- 
portance at this time and Elizabeth was fond of seeing Philip 
satirized on the stage, I can find no character that seems a 
possible parallel for him in The Misfortunes of Arthur. Of course 
the possibility of Philip’s being portrayed as Arthur is too 
ridiculous to mention; and were he shownas the traitor Mordred, 
Elizabeth would have had to see herself reflected in the réle of 


*% Cf. Elizabeth’s letter to Leicester, given in Camden’s Historie of Eliza- 
beth, 3 vols., London, 1630, Vol. 3, p. 64. 

%* Chambers, E. K., Elizabethan Stage, 4 vols., Oxford, 1923, Vol. 4, p. 103. 

37 Sidney Lee, Biography of Robert Dudley in D.N.B., Vol. 16, p. 119. 
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Arthur. This would have been, to say the least, a dubious com- 
pliment for the worthy lawyers to pay the Queen! 

The question of prime importance to Elizabeth during the 
early months of 1588 is one which I have not yet discussed, 
namely, the situation in Scotland. Mary, Queen of Scots, had 
been executed at Elizabeth’s command on the eighth of Febru- 
ary, 1587, just a year before the performance of our play. Her 
death had been planned for many years, and her enemies had 
long been waiting to rid themselves of her obnoxious presence. 
Before the execution took place James and Elizabeth exchanged 
several letters on the subject. In January, 1587, we find Eliza- 
beth writing as follows: “You may see whither I kipe the 
serpent that poisons me, when the confes to haue reward. By 
sauing of her life she wold haue had mine. Do I not make 
myselfe, trowe ye, a goodly pray for euery wretche to deuour? 
Transfigure yourselfe into my state, and suppose what you 
aught to do, and thereafter way my life, and reiect the care of 
murdar, and shun all baites that may untie our amities, and 
let all men knowe, that princes knowe best their owne lawes, 
and misiuge not that you knowe not. For my part, I wyl not 
liue to wrong the menest. And so I conclude you with your owne 
wordes, you wyl prosecute or mislike as much thos that seake 
my ruine as yf the sought your hart bloud, and wold I had none 
in myne if I wolde not do the like; as God knoweth, to whom 
I make my humble prayers to inspire you with best desiars.””® 

James was not quite so docile as Elizabeth supposed that 
he would be. He replied to her letter on the twenty-sixth of 
January: “Quhat thing, Madame, can greatlier touche me in 
honoure, that both is a King and a Sonne, then that my nearest 
neighboure being in straightened friendship with me, shall 
rigorously putt to deathe a free Souveraigne Prince, and my 
naturall Mother, alyke in estaite and sexe to her that so uses her, 
albeit subject, I grant, to a harder fortune, and touching her 
néarlie in proximitie of bloode.’”® 

Elizabeth responded about the first of February with an- 
other long letter, telling James that it was impossible for both 
Mary and herself to be safe, “which wold God wer true,” and 

%* Bruce, J., ed. Letters of Queen Elizabeth and James VI of Scotland, 


Camden Society, 1849, pp. 42-3. 
% Thid., p. 44. 
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that she was not one to trust her life to another’s hands and 
to send it out of her own.*® James had no chance to answer 
this letter, for the execution took place within a week at Eliza- 
beth’s command. “By far the most dreadful reproach that 
posterity has to bring upon her is that, a week before the execu- 
tion, Elizabeth made one last attempt to induce Sir Amyas 
Paulet and Sir Drue Drury to kill Mary Stuart privately. 
Paulet, ‘with great grief and bitterness of mind,’ made answer 
to the detestable proposal: ‘God forbid,’ he wrote, ‘that I 
should make so foul a shipwreck of my conscience, or have so 
great a blot to my poor posterity, to shed blood without law or 
warrant’.’’" Elizabeth “repented not that the deed was done, 
but that she had been the doer of it.”’” 

In spite of his extreme indignation and vow of vengeance, 
James managed to write Elizabeth a diplomatic letter in March, 
1587, during which he expressed the hope that Elizabeth would 
by her honorable behavior at all times “fully persuade the 
quhole worlde”’ of her “‘inncoentie.’’** The relationship between 
the two monarchs at this period was anything but satisfactory, 
however, for it was not until fourteen months later, in May, 
1588, that the Queen could “drinke most willingly a large 
draught of the rivar of Lethe” after her pen “hathe remained 
so long dry” that she “supposes hit hardly wold have taken 
ynke again.” 

During these fourteen months affairs between England and 
Scotland were in a critical state. Elizabeth certainly did not 
prove her innocence in regard to Mary’s execution to the “quhole 
world.” Even the English Court was divided in its opinion. 
Burghley occasioned Elizabeth’s severe displeasure for several 
months by writing sentences “occasioned upon the death of 
Mary Queen of Scots.” As for the outside world—abroad 
“The news of Mary’s death was received at first with incre- 
dulity and then, when rumor passed into certainty, with a cry 


4° Bruce, op. cit., p. 44. 

“ Jessopp, A. Biography of Elizabeth in D.N.B., Vol. 17, p. 221. 

# Tbid., p. 221. 

* Bruce, op. cit., p. 46. 

“ Tbid., p. 47. 

“ Nichols, Progresses, Public Processions, and Pageants of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 3 vols., London, 1823, Vol. 2, p. 521. 
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for vengeance. In Paris people raved against the perfidious 
queen; at Rome the pope solemnly proclaimed a crusade against 
the heretic monarch; in Spain preparations were made fora holy 
war against the archenemy of the Catholic faith.’ In Scot- 
land, as we have seen, James was vowing vengeance in one 
breath and attempting to keep up diplomatic relationships in 
the next. If James had decided to join Philip against Eliza- 
beth at this time, civil war would have complicated matters 
considerably. The nobility of both England and Scotland spent 
the fall of 1587 in speculating as to what the final outcome would 
be and in attempting to conciliate the two monarchs; but in the 
following February, when The Misfortunes of Arthur was pro- 
duced, the result was not yet known. The succession to the 
English crown was naturally involved; and in the previous 
October we find Justice Clerk writing to Mr. Archibald Doublas: 
“And first I man agree with you that youre firste grounde— 
which is to bringe his majestie with quietnes to enjoy the right 
of that crowne after that Queenes deathe—is the best peece of 
service can be done him by anie man.’’” 

We can see from these entries, many more of which might 
have been quoted, that the Scottish situation was of vital 
importance to Elizabeth in February, 1588. It would seem 
possible, then, that a play presented at Court during this month, 
the theme of which was civil war and the state of Britain, might 
contain allusions to contemporary affairs in Scotland. An 
interesting point that presents itself at this point in our investi- 
gation is the connection of Francis Bacon with The Misfortunes 
of Arthur. He is given credit for “partly devising the dumbe 
showes.” This would imply a knowledge of the entire play as 
the dumb shows presented before each act set forth the exposi- 
tion of the plot. There is no way of telling, of course, how much 
of the play was planned by each one of the seven gentlemen 
involved in its construction, but Bacon, unlike the other authors, 
helped in several dramatic performances® and “‘in the Sports 
and Revels at Gray’s Inn, he was always head and front.’ 


“6 Terry, Benjamin, History of England,.Chicago, 1901, p. 608. 

‘7 Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of Scots, 
1547-1603, 9 vols. Vol. 9, p. 491. 

48 Grumbine, H. C. The Misfortunes of Arthur in Litterarhistorische 
Forschungen, Berlin, 1900, p. 56. 
4° Brown, op. cit., p. x. 
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Another reason for supposing that Bacon was greatly interested 
in The Misfortunes of Arthur is the fact that the play was 
actually presented at Court. From the death of Bacon’s 
father in 1579 he became “the most importunate and most un- 
tiring of suitors. . . . He began, what he never discontinued, 
his earnest and humble appeals to his relative the great Lord 
Burghley, to employ him in the Queen’s service, or to put him 
in some place of independence.’*® In the entries for 1585 we 
find a summary of one of Bacon’s appeals to Walsyngham: 
“Francis Bacon to Walsyngham. Desires him to remember his 
suit to Her Majesty. Thinks the objection of his years will 
wear away with the length of his suit. By the stay, he is 
hindered from taking a course of practice, which by the leave 
of God he must and will follow.’™ Bacon accordingly sought to 
gain royal favor and to influence royal opinion by any means 
whatsoever.”’ He must very early have got into the habit of 
entertaining thoughts for which persons in authority were not 
yet ripe, and for looking about for some means by which he 
might alter their judgment. The way now was not open then. 
He could not stir up opinion by public writing or public speak- 
ing. . . . Not only did the one way of influencing the course 
of affairs lie in his ability to win the Queen and those imme- 
diately around her, but Bacon was well content that it should 
be so. . . . (He) must look to achieve a statesman’s ends by 
the means of a courtier, to gain access, to offer services, to 
watch the rise and fall of favorites. To do so became a habit 
with him.” 

Another interesting and important fact that I should like 
to call to mind in discussing Bacon’s connection with the play 
is that he possessed the means of being kept in close touch 
with the situation in Scotland. In 1576 Bacon went abroad 
with Elizabeth’s ambassador, Sir Amias Paulet, “‘to be bred a 
statesman, according to the wishes of his father, whose favorite 
son he was.’** From that time on he was in close touch with 
Sir Amias and with Mr. Thomas Phelippes, the well-known 


* Church, R. W. Francis Bacon, English Men of Letters Series, Ed. by J. 
Morley, London, 1907, p. 8. 

*! Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1581-1590, p. 262. 

® Fowler, Francis Bacon in D.N.B., Vol. 2, p. 329. 
* Brown, op. cit., p. 51. 
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decipherer of Mary’s correspondence.** Probably these two 
men knew more about the Scotch situation from 1585 to 1588 
than any other persons in Scotland or England. So well known 
are their positions that it is unnecessary to do more than men- 
tion their names here. An entry in the State Papers under the 
date of January 25, 1586, reads as follows: “Sir Amias Powlet 
to Mr. Thomas Phelippes. Respecting desire of one Reynolds 
to leave his (Powlet’s) service. Hearty commendations to be 
made to their good friend, Mr. Francis Bacon.’™ 

Bacon could easily have familiarized himself with current 
events in Scotland through either or both of his ‘‘good friends,”’ 
Sir Amias Paulet and Mr. Thomas Phelippes; he was anxious to 
gain Elizabeth’s favor by any and all means; he had a part in 
devising The Misfortunes of Arthur. A play presented at Court 
in February, 1588, dealing with civil war and asking the Queen 
to 


“Foresee what present plagues toe threate this Isle” 


may well have contained allusions to Scotland, a vital problem 
in Elizabeth’s mind at that time. I cannot say whether these 
facts are significant or whether they are merely coincidences, 
leading to idle speculations; but the probabilities seem against 
chance. 

In seeking an interpretation of The Misfortunes of Arthur in 
late sixteenth century Scotch history, we cannot hope to find 
exact parallels between the characters of the play and the nobles 
of the Scottish Court. In England “in the year 1581 was 
passed the so-called ‘Statue of Silence’ which made it punishable 
by death to discuss the rights of any heir’’;* and James was 
certainly considered one of the most important candidates for 
the English throne in 1588. Even if we consider the play not as 
propaganda either for or against James, but simply as a picture 
of the condition of contemporary Scotland, as I propose to do, 
the historical symbolism will not be obvious, for it was illegal at 
this period even to present any living Christian monarch on the 


* Calendar of State Papers, Scottish Series, 1509-1603, 2 vols., Vol. 2, pp. 
943-8. 

55 Thid., p. 981. 

Pollen, J. H., Mary Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot, Edinburgh, 
1922, p. XIII. 
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stage.’ Therefore we must expect to find the political signifi- 
cance of the play, if indeed there be any, rather obscure. In the 
suggestions that I shall make nothing, of course, can be taken 
as positive proof that my theory is correct. All that I am 
attempting to do is to point out a possible interpretation of the 
play. 

In the first scene of The Misfortunes of Arthur, the ghost of 
Gorlois enters, demanding revenge for his foul treatment on 
earth. Addressing himself he says: 


“Since thus through channels blacke of Limbo lake, 


To former light once lost by Destnies doome: 

Where proude Pendragon broylde with shamefull lust, 

Dispoylde thee erst of wife, of land, and life; 

Now (Gorlois) worke thy wish, cast here thy gaule, 

Glutte on reuenge; thy wrathe abhorrs delayes.’™ 
After stating that this vengeance will annihilate all the survivors 
of Pendragon’s race, Gorlois concludes with obvious compli- 
ments to the Queen. 

The ghost of Darnley might well return to demand exactly 
the same revenge that Gorlois seeks. The details of the Darnley 
murder are too familiar to need any comment and have certainly 
been overworked in the field of dramatic symbolism. However, 
it is safe to say that Darnley was “dispoyled of wife, of land, of 
life,” and might reasonably have demanded vengeance. Further- 
more, we can safely assert that Elizabeth at this particular 
time had the murder of “our so nere cousin and kinsman’”®*® 
well in mind. In April, 1586, we find her writing to James to 
plead with him to receive Archibald Douglas, who was sup- 
posedly one of the conspirators against Darnley and who later 
betrayed Mary to her enemies.** Elizabeth tells James that 
she is now convinced of Douglas’ innocence in the Darnley 
affair, to which she refers several times as the “horrible” or 
“detestable” murder.“ During the period of the composition 
and production of our play, which was also for the Queen a 

5? Winstanley, L., Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary History, 
Cambridge, 1922, p. 20. 

%8 Cunliffe edition, p. 227. 

5* Bruce, op. cit., p. 36. 


® Thid., p. 35. 
® Tbid., p. 36.. 
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period of intense interest in Scottish affairs, as I have previously 
pointed out, it would be impossible for Her Majesty to forget 
the disgraceful murder of James’ father. 

Guenevere appears only in the first three scenes of the 
Hughes’ play; but her character seems reminiscent of Mary 
Queen of Scots in several respects. Guenevere has deserted her 
husband, Arthur, and given her love to the traitor, Mordred, as 
Mary repudiated Darnley and clung to Bothwell. Guenevere 
threatens in the first scene to kill Arthur but is dissuaded 
from this purpose by her excellent confidante, Fronia. She 
then decides to commit suicide, but this plan is thwarted by 
her loving sister, Angharat. Mary, of course, was believed 
by many people to have had a hand in the Darnley murder; 
and soon after her marriage to Bothwell she threatened to end 
her own life. ‘‘The Queen said ‘If you see me melancholy, it is 
because I do not choose to be cheerful; because I never will be 
so and wish for nothing but death,” reports a member of her 
Court. “Yesterday when they were both in a room,” he con- 
tinues, ““‘with the Earle d’Aumerle, she called aloud for a knife 
to kill herself; the persons in the ante-chamber heard it.” 

Guenevere’s love for Mordred certainly brings to mind the 
love between Mary and Bothwell. 


“Unlawful love doth like when lawful loathes’’® 


as Guenevere gently expresses their state of mind. Her con- 
versation with both her lady in waiting and her sister con- 
stantly turns to her capacity for love; and it is especially to be 
noted that most of these love speeches have no Latin sources, 
which have been so admirably traced by Mr. Grumbine, but are 
the inventions of the authors of the play. 


““My loue, redoubled loue, and constant faith 
Engaged unto Mordred workes so deepe: 

That both my hart and marrow quite be burnt, 

And synewes dried with force of woontlesse flames, 
Desire to ioy him still, torments my mynde: 

Feare of his want doth add a double griefe, 

Loe here the loue, that stirres this meanlesse hate.’ 


® Rait, R. S. Ed. Mary Queen of Scots, London, 1900, p. 21. Letter from 
Duc de Croc to Catherine de Medici in Von Raumer’s Elizabeth and Mary. 
® Cunliffe edition, p. 231. 
* Tbid. 
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There seem to be analogies between Mary and Guenevere 
not only in their attitudes toward their husbands and lovers, 
but also in the political situations and religious beliefs. Guen- 
evere certainly reflects the Catholic faith here: 


“The way, that leads to good, is ne’er to late: 
Who so repents is guiltless of his crimes.’”® 


The political position of Arthur’s Queen is summed up when she 
says: 

“At lest exyle thy self to realmes unknowen, 

And steale his wealth to help thy banisht state, 

For flight is best. O base and heartlesse feare. 


Theft? exyle? flight? all these may Fortune sende 
Unsought: but thee beseemes more high reuenge.”™ 


Theft, exile, and flight were also Mary’s lot. She was 
carried off by Bothwell on the nineteenth of April, 1567," soon 
after Darnley’s murder, and was forbidden the freedom of her 
country during the regency of the Earl of Murray, which began 
the following year. Mary fled to England in May, 1568, in the 
hope of obtaining Elizabeth’s aid; but the Queen refused to 
receive her until she had been cleared of the evil charges against 
her.*§ The proceedings of Mary’s trial lasted for several 
months; but finally on the tenth of January, 1569, Elizabeth’s 
Council declared that “‘there had been nothing sufficiently 
produced nor shown ... . against the Queen (Mary), . . . where- 
by the Queen of England should conceive or take any evil 
opinion of the Queen, her good, sister, for anything yet seen.’ 
Elizabeth did not feel so kindly toward her “good sister’’ in 
February, 1588, one year after the execution of the Scottish 
Queen, however, and would have welcomed seeing Mary on the 
stage in the guise of Guenevere, a flightly, faithless woman, 
entirely governed by her own passions. 

Guenevere has no real part in the development of The 
Misfortunes of Arthur. She appears only in the first three scenes 
of the first act, as I have noted before, and then retires to a con- 


© Tbid., p. 235. 
* Thid., p. 230. 
* Henderson on Bothwell in D.N.B., Vol. 36, p. 383. 
* Rait, op. cit., pp. 132 et seq. 

*° Thid., p. 160. 
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vent for the remainder of her life. It would certainly have been 
convenient for Elizabeth had Mary done likewise! Of course 
the authors of the play were wise enough not to refer to the 
execution, a delicate subject at that time; as they hoped by their 
production to gain the Queen’s favor. But we must now turn to 
a consideration of Arthur and Mordred, the chief characters in 
the drama. There seems at the outset to be some reason in the 
madness of identifying Arthur with James VI of Scotland. 
James liked to consider himself the restorer of the Arthurian 
Empire. One of the entries in the Venetian State Papers gives 
us this information concerning the King: “It is said that he is 
disposed to abandon the titles of England and Scotland, and 
call himself King of Great Britain, and like that famous and 
ancient King Arthur to embrace under one name the whole 
circuit of 1700 miles which includes the United Kingdom now 
possessed by his Majesty in that island.’’’® 

Both the Arthur of the play and the James of history are 
superstitious to an extreme degree; both are given to philoso- 
phizing at every opportunity about life, fate, chance, and death. 
But these characteristics are so common in individuals of the 
late sixteenth century that they do not seem sufficient evidence 
forany theory. Two things only seem to me of great significance 
among many possible analogies between James and Arthur; 
and these are the attitudes of both characters toward the king- 
ship and toward their enemies. It is also interesting and im- 
portant to note that in connection with these two topics prac- 
tically no classical sources have been used by the authors of the 
play and that Arthur here differs radically from all the pictures 
drawn of him in the chronicles and romances. To the best of 
my knowledge in all the previous versions of the story Arthur 
was first and foremost a King. He loved power of all kinds, 
accepted the royal prerogatives, and exercised his authority 
without question. War and conquest he always welcomed. But 
in The Misfortunes of Arthur the King’s attitude is different. 


“Let me be thrall, and leade a priuate life: 
None can refuse the yak his Countrie beares. 
But as for warres, insooth my flesh abhorres, 
To bid the battayle to my proper bloud.”” 


7° Winstanley, op. cit., p. 42. 
™ Cunliffe edition, p. 257. 
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He then goes on to meditate as follows: 


“How hard it is to rule th’aspiring minde, 

And what a kingly point it seems to those, 

Whose Lordlie hands the stately Scepter swaies, 
Still to pursue the drift they first decreed: 

My wonted mind and kingdome lets me knowe.”” 


Throughout the play Arthur’s speeches ring with echoes of 
the same tone. His counsellors constantly instruct him in the 
kingly state of mind. Howell says to him: 


“The noble necke disdains the seruile yoke, 

Where rule hath plesde, subiection seemeth strange, 
A King ought always to preferre his Realme, 
Before the loue he beares to kin or sonne.””? 


Cador also continually tells him that: 
“The name of rule should moue a princely mind.” 


Compare these speeches with the advice that Elizabeth was 
constantly sending to James, whose conception of the kingship 
in 1588 seems to have been totally different from his famous 
Divine Right of Kings doctrine. “Since God hathe made 
kings,”’ Elizabeth writes in January 1575-6, “let them not un- 
make ther authoritie, and let brokes and smal riuers acknowl- 
edge ther springes, and flowe no furdar than the bankes. I 
praie God that you uphold euer a regal rule.” A few months 
before that the Queen had written James, “Albeit I must con- 
fesse that it is daungerous for a prince to irritast to muche, 
through iuel aduise, the generalitie of great subiectz, so might 
you or now haue followed my aduise, that wold neuer betray 
you with unsound counceil.’’” 

Even more striking than this advice offered to both James 
and Arthur about their “regal rules” was the specific advice 
given to those two monarchs to punish rigorously all traitors 
within their realms, advice which would seem unnecessary to 
most rulers of the sixteenth century. In the chronicles and 
romances Arthur needs no urging to punish Mordred; indeed he 

* bid. 

™ Thid. 

* Thid., p. 261. 

™ Bruce, op. cit., p. 27. 
™ Thid., p. 23. 
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can scarcely wait to give him what he well deserves. In the 
Elizabethan play, however, Arthur hesitates to be too severe 
with 
“... the fruit of Mordreds forward youth, 
And tender age discreet beyond his yeres.”’” 


‘ 


Cador is obliged to tell him that 


“The time (puissant Prince) permits not now 

To moane our wrongs, or search each seuerall sore. 
Since Arthur thus hath ransackt all abroade, 

What meruaile ist, if Mordred raue at home? 

When farre and neere your warres had worne the world, 
What warres were left for him, but ciuill warres? 

All which requires reuenge with sword and fire, 

And to pursue your foes with present force. 

In iust attempt Mars giues a rightfull doome.’’’® 


This advice is reiterated throughout the play: 


“‘Wherefore since Mordreds crime haue wronged the Lawes 
In so extreame a sort, as is too strange: 

Let right and iustice rule with rigours aide, 

And worke his wracke at length, although too late: 

Let sword, let fire, let torments be their end. 

Seueritie upholds both Realme and rule.’’’® 


Again Cador warns Arthur: 


“Attonement sield defeates, but oft deferres 
Reuenge: beware a reconciled foe.’’*® 


Perhaps the most noticeable thing about the correspondence 
between James and Elizabeth is the manner in which she con- 
stantly chides him for his leniency to his enemies. As early as 
1582 Elizabeth wrote James to have a trial and examination of 
the principals in the Ruthven Raid “which manner of proceed- 
ing, besides that it will fall out greatlie to the general satisfac- 
tion of the world, in a matter subiect to so many dyverse iudg- 
ments and construccions, youe shall also therebie shewe your- 
self not to inclyne to make yourselfe a partye of any faction 
within your owne realme (an inconvenience most daungerous 


7 Cunliffe edition, p. 256. 
78 Thid., p. 258. 

79 Thid. 

® Thid., p. 258. 
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ether for yourselfe or for any other prince to faule into) but to 
have a care, as prince and soueraigne among your subiects, to 
minister iustice indifferentlye unto them, and to punishe thos 
that shal be founde to have forgotten themselves in duty towards 
you. In so doing, you shall cleen and remoue all daingers and 
inconveniences that maie hereafter followe by a kind of smother- 
ing of such daingerous sparks that of late have appeared within 
your realme, and may in time breake out into a more daingerous 
flame, yf yt be not aduisedlie preuented: wherein we geeue you 
no other aduice then we ourselues wold put into execucion, yf 
the state of our realme stood in lyke termes, of whos well doing 
we pray you to assure yourselfe we are no less carefull then of 
our owne.’’®! 

In March, 1586, Elizabeth writes James to beware of all 
intriguers. ‘First, I wil, as long as you with iuel desart alter not 
your course, take care of your owne safety, helpe your nide, and 
shun all actes that may damnifie you in any sort, ether in present 
or future time; and for the portion of relife, I minde neuer to 
lessen, thogh, as I see cause I will rather augment.”™ In the 
following October Elizabeth writes James not to harbor any 
Jesuits. “For God’s loue regard your surety aboue all per- 
swations, and account him no subiect that intertaines them. 
Make no edictz for skorne, but to be obserued. Let them be 
rebelles, and so pronunsed that preserue them.’”’* This simil- 
arity between the advice given to Arthur by his counsellors and 
that offered to James by Elizabeth may, of course, be only 
coincidence. But why did the authors depart in these scenes 
from their sources both classical and chronicle? 

If Arthur is to be identified with James, Mordred is probably 
to be equated with the arch-traitor of Scotland, the younger 
Bothwell. It is interesting and possibly significant for our pur- 
poses to note that Mordred was connected with Scotch history 
as far back as the fourteenth century.“ The chronicles of that 
period and for some time thereafter openly adopted Mordred as 
a Scottish hero. Of course in the play Mordred is anything but 


® Bruce, op. cit., p. 3. 

© Tbid., p. 38. 

% Thid., p. 38. 

* Fletcher, R. H., Arthurian Material in Chronicles, Vol. 10 of Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, pp. 241 et seq. 
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a hero, but The Misfortunes of Arthur was written by English- 
men, who may well have been aware of this early Scotch attitude 
toward Mordred and may have been attempting to overthrow 
one of the idols of the Scottish nobility. Bothwell was certainly 
supported by many Scotchmen of noble rank in his opposition 
to James. He was, of course, as the eldest son of an illegitimate 
child of King James V, one of the four heirs to the Scotch throne 
named by James at a secret convention with his nobility at 
Glasgow during the fall of 1581.% 

The enmity between Bothwell and the King was of long dura- 
tion. Bothwell soon after his entry into the court circle in 1582, 
partly because of his likeness to his uncle, the murderer of 
James’ father and partly because of his own behavior, incurred 
the fear and hatred of James.® After the execution of Mary, 
Bothwell became very obstreperous in demanding vengeance. 
Here we find one of the reasons for thinking possible an identifi- 
cation of Mordred with Bothwell. So loud were Bothwell’s 
denunciations of Elizabeth at the time of the production of our 
play that the Queen would certainly have enjoyed seeing her 
enemy in the guise of the villainous Mordred. Elizabeth refused 
Bothwell a passport through her country in 1587;*’ and after 
hearing of Mary’s execution, he swore that he would wear no 
mourning until the Queen’s death was avenged.** James, in 
spite of his own fear and hatred showed for a long time the same 
reluctance to punish Bothwell that Arthur showed to punish 
Mordred. In July, 1587, the Earl of Mar wrote that although 
Bothwell bore honors at Parliament he would not go “because 
he had no place before Lord Crawford, and Bothwell rests 
greatly discontented against the Secretary and has vowed to 
make a sacrifice of him, which is come to the King’s knowledge, 
who made answer that there was no sacrifice made that was 
punished as yet.’’*® In November of that year matters grew 
serious. Lord Hunsdon wrote to Walsingham: “The Chancellor 
and Justice Clerk should have been killed at Edinburgh by the 
Earl Bothwell and others. . . . If the Chancellor (Maitland) 


® Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland etc., Vol. 6, p. 55. 
* Henderson on Bothwell in D.N.B., Vol. 26, p. 141. 

®’ Lang, A history of Scotland, 4 vols., N. Y., 1903, Vol. 2, p. 325. 
** Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland etc., Vol. 9, p. 483. 
® Tbid., p. 452. 
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had not been secretly warned the thirteenth of this month, 
Bothwell had slain him in Court.’’*® But still the King did 
nothing. In February 1587-8 it was reported that there “‘were 
outrageous words in the King’s Chamber between Bothwell 
and Glamis.’’*' James did interfere in this quarrel, but not 
effectively apparently, for Bothwell continued to make trouble. 

No wonder that Elizabeth warned him to punish his enemies, 
as Arthur’s advisers counselled him to be severe with Mordred! 
It would seem that Elizabeth had Bothwell particularly in mind 
in her forceful advice to James; for after Bothwell had nearly 
succeeded in an attempt to capture James in January 1591-2 
Elizabeth hastened to write: “My deare brother, Thogh the 
heringe of youre most daungeros peril be that thing that I most 
reuerently rendar my most lowly thankes to God that you, by 
his hand, had skaped, yet hathe hit bin no other hazard than 
such as both hath bin forsien and fortold; but Cassandra was 
neuer credited till the mishap had rather chaunced than 
was preuented. I see you haue no luk to helpe your state nor to 
assure you from treasons leasur, You giue to muche respit to 
rid your harme and shorten others hast, Wel, I wyl pray for 
you, that God wyl unseal your yees, that to long haue bin shut, 
and do require you thinke that none shall more ioy therat than 
myselfe, that most I am sure grives the contrary.” 

There seems to be another rather curious parallel between 
Mordred and Bothwell, perhaps too fanciful to be given any 
weight. Bothwell was regarded by the King and many of the 
Scotch people as chief of the witches or the Devil himself come 
to life.“ He was actually confined to prison in Edinburgh 
Castle in 1591 to be tried for witchcraft, and on being told the 
charge, “‘surrendered himself, alleging that the Devil’s sworn 
witches were, like their father, necessarily liars.”™ Mordred, 
of course, in the chronicles and romances, although not specifi- 
cally termed “witch’’ nor “devil’’ is clearly the embodiment of 
all evil. 


* Thid., p. 507. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Scottish Series, previously cited, Vol. 1, p. 349. 

*® Bruce, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

* Murray, Margaret, Organization of the Witches in Great Britain in 
Folk-Lore, 1917, Vol. 28, p. 234. 

* Henderson, T. F., James I and VI. London, 1904, p. 104. 
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If Arthur is James, Guenevere Mary, and Mordred Bothwell, 
where does Elizabeth enter into this play? It seems to me 
possible that the authors have followed the examples set by 
Spenser and Lyly in flattering the Queen in the guise of several 
characters rather than assigning to her any specific role. I have 
already pointed out how Fronia and Angharat turned Mary 
aside from her evil purposes of killing first Arthur and then 
herself. Much of their advice sounds like the good, loving- 
sisterly advice that Elizabeth sent Mary from time to time; and 
surely Elizabeth would have enjoyed flattery of that particular 
kind one year after Mary’s execution. It is also probable that 
the Queen took great pleasure in hearing Arthur’s loyal coun- 
sellors repeat to him almost the same words that she was in the 
habit of writing to James. It may be objected that Her Majesty 
would not have enjoyed taking a subordinate role; but certainly 
she would not have coveted any one of the main roles in this 
particular play! By being reflected in the minor roles of The 
Misfortunes of Arthur, the Queen stands for all the good in- 
fluences that are evident in the drama. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this investigation of the 
Elizabethan play are fairly obvious. The relationship between 
the Court and the theatre of the sixteenth century was a very 
close one. Political affairs were constantly discussed on the 
stage, both public and private, for there were no newspapers 
in those days. It is generally admitted that Lyly’s Midas and 
Endimion, to mention specific examples, were almost entirely 
based on political propaganda. It is also conceded that Gorbo- 
duc, produced before Her Majesty by the gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple in 1561, centered around the succession to the 
English throne. The Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn were 
constant rivals in giving dramatic entertainments before the 
Queen; and it seems conceivable that the lawyers of Gray’s 
Inn should also choose a political subject. Francis Bacon, 
who is known to have collaborated in The Misfortunes of 
Arthur, was at that time striving to gain Elizabeth’s favor 
and is known to have used many indirect methods. He was 
also in a position to gain private and detailed information 
concerning the condition of contemporary Scotland. The 
subject chosen by the authors was one dealing with the unity of 
Britain, a question of grave concern to the English Court in 
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February, 1588. The Arthur of the play differs radically in 
several respects from the British King of the chronicles and 
romances; and the characteristics wherein he differs from the 
traditional Arthur are those imputed to James by Elizabeth. 
In the frequent discussions of civil war and the deportment of a 
king the authors depart entirely from the classical sources 
used in the construction of the play; and the speeches of their 
characters bear a decided resemblance to the letters exchanged 
between the English and Scottish sovereigns. There seem also 
to be many parallels between the traditional and historical 
traitors Mordred and Bothwell. Coincidence alone may be 
responsible for all these circumstances; but the results afford 
some interesting speculations. 
EVANGELIA H. WALLER 
Vassar College 
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THE PLACE-NAMES OF LANCASHIRE. By Eilert Ekwall, 
Manchester: Publications of the University of Manchester, 
No. CXLIX. 1922. Pp. XV+280. 

While the study of English place-names is a rather young 
field of inquiry as yet, it has attracted the efforts of many 
scholars who have done much good work, especially during the 
last dozen years.! The systematic study of the subject began 
in 1901 with W. W. Skeat’s The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire. 
In the following years Professor Skeat made investigations of 
no less than five additional shires, namely Huntington, 1902, 
Hertford, 1904, Bedford, 1906, Berkshire, 1911, and Suffolk, 
1913. These were published in neat and convenient little 
volumes by various antiquarian and archaeological societies. 
Skeat recognized the fundamental principles of place-name 
study laid down by Scandinavian investigators, where the 
study of place-names had been put on a scientific basis several 
decades before; he emphasised the need of the completest 
possible listing of recorded forms of the names investigated, 
especially the earliest ones; he knew the importance of ascer- 
taining the local dialectal pronunciation of the names to-day, 
and he seems to have understood, that a knowledge of the 
topography of the places for which the names stand is also 
necessary. He discussed the manner in which the names are 
formed, called attention to the various elements that appear 
as the second component part; in the volume on Berkshire he 
presents all the material on the basis of an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the second element of the names. And without doubt 
he first ascertained the correct explanation of a considerable 
number of names. But Skeat often disregarded the principles 
that he acknowledged; he repeatedly offered etymologies 
suggested by quite inadequate listings of forms; and he was 
concerned only with explaining the isolated names and the 
formation. Little or no attention was given to other kinds of 
information that the names may offer. Nevertheless Skeat’s 
work laid the foundation and inspired efforts elsewhere by 
other scholars.” 

1 The earliest publications, so far as I can find, were: A Catalogue of 
Place-Names in Teesdale. By D. Embleton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1887; 
Place-Names in the Hundred of Wirral. By W. F. Irvine. 1893; and The Place- 
Names of the Liverpool District. By H. Harrison, London, 1898. W. G. Searle’s 
Onomasticon Angio-Saxonicum appeared in 1897 (Cambridge). 

? Skeat was already an old man when I visited him at his home in Cam- 
bridge in 1898. Travels for the purpose of studying the topography of the places 
for which the names stood would certainly have been too arduous for him in the 
period in which his books on place-names were written. 
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Among these W. H. Duignan has been most active; he 
published already in 1902 Notes on Staffordshire Place-Names, 
which was followed by a volume on Worcestershire in 1905 and 
one on Warwickshire in 1912. Duignan’s studies are exceedingly 
valuable; here old forms are listed rather extensively, but there 
is the defect of merely presenting all the names in alphabetical 
order, so that one can get no idea of the distribution of the dif- 
ferent kinds of names. Aside from the material itself he offers 
in the preface a discussion of the suffixes, and in the Worcester- 
shire volume there is a good introductory account of the sources 
of forms and the general nature of the names. Similar in plan 
is the work of W. St. Clair Baddeley on The Place-Names of 
Gloucestershire, 1913. This work has an excellent Introduction, 
and it is an especially fortunate feature of Baddeley’s account 
that he includes, and emphasises the importance of including in 
such investigations, old but now lost names; for, whether we 
are concerned only with the linguistic side of the subject or 
would wish to know what light the names may throw on the 
date, nationality, and course of settlements, the names that are 
now no longer in existence but were part and parcel of the 
original name-stock of the region in question, are surely of 
equal importance with those names that happen to have sur- 
vived. The question of personal and family names that appear 
in the place-names of Gloucestershire are given some attention 
in an appendix in Baddeley’s work, where the words that occur 
as first elements and those that occur as second component 
parts are again listed, with citations of the main examples. 

Other investigations from about the same years, which follow 
the same simple plan of presentation are ¥. W. Moorman’s 
The Place-Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1910; F. M. 
Stenton’s The Place-Names of Berkshire, 1911; H. Alexander’s 
The Place-Names of Oxford, 1912; A. Goodall’s Place-Names of 
Southwest Yorkshire, 1914; H. Mutschman’s Place-Names of 
Nottinghamshire, 1913; B. Walker’s Place-Names of Derbyshire, 
Parts I and IT, 1914-1915; R. G. Roberts on The Place-Names 
of Sussex, 1914; and A. T. Bannister’s on the Place-Names of 
Herefordshire in 1916. In addition, there appeared two works 
on the names of Lancashire: in 1911, one by H. C. Wyld and 
T. O. Hirst, The Place-Names of Lancashire, Their Origin and 
History, and the other in 1913 by J. A. Sephton, A. Handbook 
of Lancashire Place-Names.’ It is surprising that in this rather 
considerable literature on the subject the importance of the 
study of the topography of the places along with the names is 
almost wholly disregarded; and sometimes that importance is 
apparently denied (Wyld). And yet most of these men must 

* In Sephton’s volume (256 pages) all the material is presented under the 


endings arranged in alphabetical order. Chapter II discusses the adjectival 
or first themes, pp. 4-7. 
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have known the great work of Oluf Rygh: Norske Gaardnavne, 
begun some thirty years before, the work with which the 
scientific investigation of place-names began in the North. 
Nevertheless, in spite of many errors on etymological matters, 
and a failure to get out of the materials of the names all the 
information that they contain, we should be ready to acknowl- 
edge that these studies have been exceedingly valuable, and 
have in many points smoothed the way for other investigators. 

In this connection I may mention particularly the work of 
two English scholars: W. J. Sedgfield and Allen Mawer. The 
former is the author of an exceedingly valuable volume entitled 
The Place-Names of Cumberland and Westmorsland, Manchester, 
1915. In his introduction Sedgfield attempts to point out the 
distribution of the Norse settlements and the course of settle- 
ment; he also notes the presence in Cumberland and Westmore- 
land of mixed names of Celtic and Teutonic elements. Sedge- 
field, following his alphabetical arrangement of the names dis- 
cussed, gives, finally, tables of personal names occurring, words 
that enter into the names as first or second element, and a 
brief phonology. There are etymological errors, but the author’s 
method is sane,and his knowledge of the literature on the subject 
outside of England is extensive. The highest point in thorough- 
ness and accuracy among English investigators of the subject is 
reached by Allen Mawer. Professor Mawer’s first contribution 
to the subject, so far as I am aware, was a paper on Northumber- 
land published in Essays and Studies Presented to William 
Ridgeway, pp. 306-314, in 1913. There followed then an article 
entitled “Scandinavian Influence in the Place-Names of 
Northumberland and Durham,” which appeared in the Sega 
Book of the Viking Sodiety, for 1914, pp. 172-210. The scarcity 
of early documents made the task a difficult one here (as, e.g., 
also in the case of Cumberland and Westmoreland). For 
Northumberland Mawer offers a list of 48 names, not a very 
large number, therefore. There is no name in -thwaite, -lund, 
-with, -beck, -holm, or -garth, only one in -toft, and one in -by, but 
there are a number in -er, while the ending -diggin is especially 
frequent (p. 194). It seems likely that the word biggimg was 
simply in regular use in the dialect of the English population, 
and, hence, that names with this ending may have been 
given by English settlers; that is, this group of names tell us 
nothing about whether the place was the home of a Norseman 
or an Englishman, but merely about Norse influence upon the 
local dialects. Mawer notes the fact that the settlements are 
markedly confined to the river-valleys and to the neighborhood 
of the coast (page 194). For Durham there are 49 names, so 
that considering the relatively much smaller size of this county, 
the proportion of Scandinavian settlers was evidently here much 
larger than in Northumberland. There are here several ex- 
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amples of -by, -toft, -holm, and -crook, and the names are scattered 
over the whole county. With regard to the difficult ending 
-thorp, the author concludes that it is here evidence of Scandi- 
navian settlements (as in most places where it is found in 
England), though the word is also native English. (Baddeley 
showed, e.g., that there are 17 names in -thorp, or -thrip, in 
Gloucestershire, where it must be of native origin, at any 
rate prevailingly). In 1920 Mawer published a larger work on The 
Place-Names of Northumberland and Durham,issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press.4 As I hope to consider this work 
somewhat more fully elsewhere, I shall leave it here with the 
bare mention. Of other English works are to be mentioned 
especially W. G. Collingwood’s Scandinavian Britain, London, 
1908, the same author’s Angles, Danes, and Norse in the District 
of Huddersfield, 1921, and S. W. Partington’s The Danes in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1909. 

It is an interesting fact that next to the work of English 
scholars almost everything that has been done in the field has 
been by Swedish writers, men from the Universities of Lund 
and Upsala. These investigations have been inspired by the 
active English philological interest of the two professors of 
English in these universities, Eilert Ekwall and Erik Bjérkman. 
There is first the study on Anglo-Norman Influence on English 
Place-Names, by R. E. Zachrisson, Lund, 1909; then there was 
the investigation into Middle English Place-Names of Scandin- 
avian Origin, Part I. by Harald Lindkvist, Upsala, 1912.5 Then 
there came, from Upsala in 1917, E. Ekblom’s work on the 
Place-Names of Wiltshire, and in 1918 Professor Ekwall’s 
Scandinavians and Celts in Northwestern England (from Lund). 
These works, excellent in method, and based on exhaustive 
gleaning of the early sources by men with sound philological 
training and a knowledge of all the critical literature on the 
subject, have aided materially in placing the study of English 
place-names on a much firmer foundation than it had before. 
But it would be unjust in this connection to leave unmentioned 
the equally scholarly work, in a closely related field, by Erik 
Bjérkman in Upsala: Nordische Personennamen in England, 
Halle, 1910 and Zur englischen Namenkunde, Halle, 1912. Also 
should be named here T. Forssner’s Continental Germanic 
Personal Names in England, Upsala, 1916. 

The latest contribution to the subject is the volume before 
us. The author has had the advantage of many earlier studies, 
of which three, as we have seen, treat of the place-names of 
Lancashire. One can hardly say too much for the importance 
of this work, in method or results obtained; it belongs with the 
two or three most valuable works so far published on the sub- 
* 28+-271 pages. 

* Part II has not appeared. 
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ject of English place-names. We learn from the Preface that 
Ekwall began preparatory studies for such a work some twelve 
years ago. It was his intention at that time to include a full 
study of Lancashire place-names. But the appearance in 1911 
of the volume on the subject by Professor Wyld (see above), 
and in 1913 of still another, the Handbook by Sephton, led to a 
considerable change in the scope of the work, though the plan 
of the present work seems to have been worked out already 
then. I cannot help feeling that it is unfortunate that these 
three scholars could not have known of each other’s investiga- 
tions, being, as they were, in precisely the same field. Wyld 
had the right of priority evidently; he must have begun his 
studies several years earlier than the other men; both Wyld and 
Sephton had the advantage of familiarity with the locality, and 
the dialect and history of the region. Ekwall knew the Scan- 
dinavian literature on the subject, and had made its method- 
ology his own. If the three men could have worked together, 
why could we not, in place of three works, each incomplete, 
have had an exhaustive and complete record of all Lancashire 
place-names, combining the best features of all three works, and 
so far as plan of presentation is concerned, following mainly 
that of the present study? But I am glad that Ekwall did not 
drop the subject upon the appearance of the earlier works, as 
was his first thought; there isso much that isadded herein the 
explanation of names, so much that is new also in the historical 
parts, that every student of the subject will be grateful for its 
appearance. A word must be said about the scope of the work 
as compared with that of Wyld. The latter scholar aimed to 
offer an etymological study of, 1, names found in early sources, 
and 2, those later names given in the one-inch Ordinance Survey 
Maps. A serious defect in Wyld’s work, called attention to by 
Ekwall, is that the majority of rivers and hills are missing, and 
that many early sources are not included;* Wyld’s concern is 
only with the etymology of the names. 

While earlier investigators for the most part give the 
material in alphabetical order of the names, Ekwall gives all the 
names by parishes, and under these again in groups of town- 
ships. In scope he has aimed to give all names only of parishes 
and townships; beyond that a selection has been made, namely 
by limiting it to those names from early sources which are now 
or were recently in use, ‘provided they offer sufficient interest’ 
(p. 3). Names not found in early sources are generally omitted. 
But even within these limits, the author has thought it best 
to make a selection; the principle followed has been to deal 
especially with such names as need explanation and such as 
denote fairly important places; and important names, though 


. _* In spite of this, however, Wyld’s book is an exceedingly valuable contri- 
ution. 
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late, have sometimes been included, for purposes of illustrating 
the types of names used in the district. This delimitation is, of 
course, due to the fact that much has already been published; 
even of the names in early sources examples have been omitted, 
if they have already been cit:d by previous investigators. 
The user of the book then who would look for all the material 
under any one name, or who would wish to secure an idea of the 
totality of names for any parish or township, or of any type of 
names for the county as a whole or for its various parts, must 
use the present work together with those of Wyld and Sephton 
both. 

Ekwall’s purpose has been, in the first place: ‘to offer not 
only a phonetically acceptable explanation of each name, but 
to determine as nearly as possible the exact etymology’; in the 
second place he has aimed at giving a fairly accurate idea of the 
distribution of names of various provenance, and therby at 
throwing light on the early history of the county, the distribu- 
tion of the population, the survival of the Celtic element, the 
Scandinavian immigration, etc. (p. 5). There is first presented 
an account of the elements found as the second component part 
of the names of Lancashire (pp. 7-22). The major portion is, of 
course, English, -ton (OE -tun) leading with 185 examples; next 
follows -ley (OE -leah) with 102. Important, but relatively much 
less so, are -den(OE denu), with 55; -haw, -all, and various other 
forms of OE halh, 51; -thwaite (ON pveit), 39; -hill (OE hyll), 38; 
shaw (OE scaga), 39; and -holm (ON. holmr, holmi), 37 times. In 
all, there are 203 different second elements, most of which occur 
but once, or only a very few times; but the endings ON dakki, 
bekkr, brekka, byr, and haugr and OE feld, ford, ham, heafod, 
hlaw, hyrst, and worp, (wyrp), are of considerable frequency. 
It is, of course, impossible to determine whether the endings 
-dale in Lancashire is from OE dal, or ON dalr; similarly the 
ending -barrow (and variants) may be from OE beorh or ON 
berg. As endings the Norse words: 4, bét, botn, kleif, eng, eyrr, 
fiall, geil, grund, grein, hreysi, lundr, melr, myrr, oddi, satr, 
skard, sker, sletta, stadr, stigr, tiorn, borp, vad, and vik, now and 
then appear, some of them in a dozen examples or more. 

The place-names then follow, with discussion of various 
forms early and late, pp. 23-223. The ‘Summary of Results,’ 
pp. 224-264, considers the three national elements, Britons, 
Angles, and Scandinavians, in the county, their respective 
extent in the different hundreds and parishes, and the course of 
settlements, in the light of what the place-names seem to tell. 
Here a few remarks on method and certain names suggest 
themselves: 

1. Since the primary importance of such studies is phil- 
ological and historical the earliest records must be given chief 
attention. But there is often a scarcity of early records (though 
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Lancashire is in this respect better off than Cumberland West- 
moreland, and Durham, for example), and even where the 
sources are fairly extensive the absence of a name may be 
purely accidental. Quite recent names are of relatively small 
importance, but it seems to me that the search should be 
carried down through later periods than is usually done; 
possibly 1700 would, in most counties, be a satisfactory date. 
The futility of dealing with incomplete listings of names is well 
illustrated in the name Oldham, in Salford (p. 50). The present 
form or an approximation to it goes back to 1347, when it is 
written, Oldum' and in 1547 it is written Owdam. In view of 
these and other forms of the time, the derivation of the name 
Oldham from ald+ham in this case would seem quite correct; 
and yet the two oldest forms: de Aldholm, 1222, and de Aldhulm, 
1227, show that its source is ald+holmr (or Ald+holmr). 
On the other hand, there is Kirkham in Amounderness (p. 152). 
Here we meet with the 12th and 13th c. forms Kirkeheim, 1196, 
de Kyrkeym, 1243, Kyrkheym, 1246, and Kyrkhaaym, 1246; 
hence the name is apparently Norse in origin (ON kirkiuheimr). 
But as early as 1279 we meet with the form K yrkham and after 
that always the ending -ham; then with these additions, one 
might still justly assume that it is Norse, but was anglicized in 
the 13th century. But the oldest forms Chicheham, and 
Chercheham, 1094, and Chircheham, 1130, make it pretty certain 
not only that the ending is English, but that the whole name is 
English, and that it was Scandinavianised in this bilingual 
community, in the 12th century. And the modern Kirkham 
derives directly from this no doubt (i.e., is not a survival of the 
Eng. ending -ham), as the Scandinavianised ending -heim, -haym, 
would become -ham (-hum, -um, -hem) through lack of stress. 

2. The modern dialectal pronunciation of names should 
always be considered, unless it is perfectly clear that all we have 
before us is a spelling-pronunciation. In England the case is, 
of-course, somewhat different from what it is in the Scandin- 
vian North, where no one would for a moment think of dis- 
cussing the origin of a name without a transcription of the local 
pronunciation of it before him. Even though dialectal pronun- 
ciation to-day often tells very little about the names in England, 
I am inclined to think that the author, as almost all writers on 
English place-names, has disregarded it too much. For instance 
Ekwall notes the fact that in Blackburn, north of the Ribble, a 
secluded district, the local dialect seems very well preserved 
(p. 233); possibly information on the exact local pronunciation 
of the names in this Hundred would be of real value. 

3. The question of the nationality of a name, judged by its 
second component part, is a matter of real difficulty. Of-course 


? The usual pronunciation, to-day, in standard English, is also about this, 
that is: Oldem or Old’m. 
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if the first part is a Scandinavian personal name, that will 
usually settle it. I find in the volume before us forty two end- 
ings that are apparently not used in the dialect of Lancashire 
as separate words, and most of them are used as endings of 
place-names in Norway. These cases also are then perfectly 
clear. But I find some 18 endings of Norse or Danish source, 
which are now in use (and probably were at the time most 
of the place-names in question originated) in the dialect of 
Lancaster or immediately contiguous districts to the North 
and the East. But if in such a bilingual region words, borrowed 
from the Scandinavian element, were regularly used also by the 
English element the appearance of the ending tells us nothing 
beyond the fact of influence on the dialect. In such cases one 
may find the solution in other considerations; but in many cases 
it must remain quite uncertain whether the place was either 
named or inhabited by a Scandinavian, even though the second 
element is certainly Scandinavian. Space forbids entering into 
these matters here, however. 

I shall now briefly comment on a few names, and finally 
speak of the author’s conclusions on the three racial elements in 
Lancashire. 

Pp. 13, 31, 33, and 244 and 246. The form hulm seems to be 
more Swedish than Danish; I am far from convinced that the 
ending -hulm in place-names is evidence of Danish nationality. 
The word always shows the vowel o in Old Norse (holmi, holmr) ; 
it is also practically always o in Denmark (Kalkar gives no 
instance with -u-.). It appears to be a fact that Norse or Dan- 
ish holmi, holmr, or holm, is recorded with a u-vowel practically 
only in Latin, Norman, and English examples. It is also a fact 
that English place-names in -holm, often show writings with 
-hulm, or -hulme. Examples: p. 31, Lewyneshulm by the side of 
Levensholme and Lensom (1587); the modern Rusholme, written 
Rusholme, written Rysholme, 1551, by the side of Rysshulme, 
shows also the forms Russum, Rysum, and Ryssham; p. 36, the 
modern Kirkmanshulme, shows in all the citations from 1292- 
1590, always the vowel -o-; p. 61, Wolstenholme, written so in 
1180, and also elsewhere with -o-, appears as de W/stanhwim in 
1193, and de Wolstaneshulm, 1200; p. 177, Torrisholme appears 
many times with the ending in -o- from 1201-1327 (once -ham), 
but Torryshulme 1557; and I have no doubt there are other 
cases.* I think, therefore, that the word hulm had best be elim- 
inated from the criteria of Danish nationality in this case. 
The Scandinavians of Lancashire were mainly Norwegians the 
author holds,® but he finds in the -hu/m names, and one name in 
-both, the proof of the fact that there was a small Danish colony 

® P. 33, Ouerholm and Overhulm, and p. 38: Davyhulme, Defehulme, by the 


side of Deuelhom, Deuaholme, and Deviholme. 
® Page 247. 
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south of Manchester. The names in -hulm, -holm, do not seem 
to me to tell us anything definite on this point. 

Pp. 28 and 59. The river name Spodden Brook in Salford 
shows the form Spotbrok in the earliest occurrence (13th c.). 
For 1577 there is the variant Sprotton Water. These forms 
suggest strongly that the element spot- is the same as Engl. 
spout, OE. spiittan, Norw. sputa, MSw. sputa, ’spout,’ sputter,’ 
‘spurt’; and that the element sprot-, of Sprotton in the second 
example, is the same as Engl. ‘spurt’ (by metathesis of) OE 
sprjtan, Gmc. sprittan, Norwegian spruta. Hence the meaning 
would be ‘Spurting’ or ‘Spouting Brook’ (Norw. Sprutende 
Bek). Any connection with ON spotti, ‘piece,’ ‘particle,’ does 
not seem likely to me. As the author suggests Spotland in 
Rochdale Parish of Salford no doubt takes its name from the 
river. The oldest occurrences here are with one ? (cf. also 
Spotbrok above); of eight occs. only one has -é-, The vowel 
may then originally have been long; the various other forms 
(spott-, spodd-, sprott-,) being due to contamination with other 
dialect words of somewhat similar meaning, but with short 
vowel. The ending -en, -on, would seem to be the present- 
participial ending. In spite of the difficulty of the vowel -o- I 
am strongly of the feeling that these are the connections of the 
two names in question. 

There are other names about which something might be 
said (Ovangle, p. 176, can hardly have anything to do with ON 
ofan; nor Turnagh, p. 56, anything with the vb. ‘turn’); but I 
have already used much more space than I intended. It is only 
natural that where the difficulties are so numerous, there should 
be things with which one does not agree. But I owe it to add 
here that it has been a genuine delight to peruse a work on 
English place-names in which, as in this case, the etymological, 
as well as the historical, portion has been given adequate 
treatment. As to the various national elements of which the 
names tell, by far the larger part of the names are Anglian, as 
we should expect; the British element is relatively small; the 
Scandinavian factor is considerable all through Lancashire, it 
is extensive in West Derby Hundred proper, in Leyland Hun- 
dred, in Amounderness Hundred, and in Lonsdale north of the 
Sands. Ekwall sums up, p. 255, that the place-names tell us 
that before the Norman Conquest, the coast districts all the 
way from the Mersey estuary to the Duddon and some inland 
districts must have had a considerable Norse population’”’; 
the immigrants came, he thinks, not straight from Norway, but 
from Norse colonies in Ireland, Man, the Hebrides, and Scot- 
land. The Scandinavian immigration into the north-west of 
England was in part a carrying out of systematic conquest, but 
in part it was of a peaceful nature (p. 256). The time of it was 
from ca. 900 and on. There is some evidence that the Norse 
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language continued in living use into the 12th century. The 
book is well printed and attractively gotten up; it has been 
carefully read in proof, and there are very few misprints or 
inconsistencies (ON Adil is printed hvdll twice on p. 76). There 
are few omissions from the Index, a brief search would indicate. 
(Clakerkelde, p. 252, is lacking, as Wyndscarthmire, p. 254).™ 


GrorGE T. From 
University of Illinois 





BEITRAGE ZUR GERMANISCHEN TPRASHXRISSEN- 
SCHAFT, Festschrift Fiir Otto Behaghel, Carl Winters 
Universtitsbushhoodlung Heidelberg, 1924. 338 pages. 


Here thirteen German scholars unite to celebrate the 
seventieth birthday of Professor Otto Behaghel of Giessen by 
presenting to him their latest contributions to Germanic phil- 
ology, the field of study in which he has been for many years one 
of the foremost leaders. The position he has occupied in this 
field of research is eloquently defined by the mere enumeration 
of the titles of his books, contributions to learned magazines, 
book reviews, etc., which fill the first thirty four pages of this 
publication. 

Then follow the thirteen contributions, which by reason of 
their inner content represent a worthy tribute to the distin- 
guished scholar whom they were designed to honor. 

Among these contributions is one that deserves wide atten- 
tion: ‘‘Beobachtungen tiber Sprachkérper und Sprachfunction” 
by Professor Wilhelm Horn of Giessen. In an earlier publica- 
tion on the same subject, Palastra 135, the author aroused con- 
siderable interest and discussion. This revised treatise confirms 
the earlier favorable impression. Professor Horn explains the 
reduction or entire disappearance of grammatical forms by their 
loss of function. In Old English, nouns needed case endings to 
indicate the part they played in the sentence. But later, when 
the word-order gradually came to indicate the relations that in 
the earlier period had been shown by case endings, the case 
endings lost their function and as useless forms for the most part 
disappeared. Many interesting cases of the operation of this 
principle are discussed in this contribution. 

Another contribution has attracted the attention of the 
reviewer: “Zur Anfangstellung des Verbs in Deutschen” by 
Friedrich Maurer. Here Dr. Maurer attempts to prove that 
the position of the verb in the first place, as in Goethe’s “‘Sah 
ein Knab’ ein Réslein steh’n”’ has resulted in large measure 


1° A complete elimination of the grouping of names by endings with page 
references is, I think, to be regretted. 
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from Latin influence. He admits that this position of the verb 
was common in Old High German, but claims that it disappeared 
in Middle High German and in New High German came into 
use again largely under Latin influence. Maurer sees a second 
influence in the position of the verb before its subject after 
direct quotations: “Dies ist sehr schén,” sagte der Mann. 
This, Maurer believes, led to Sagte der Mann: “Das ist sehr 
schén.”’ 

A modern construction that corresponds closely to a much 
older construction is usually a survival of the older form of 
expression. The evidence of foreign influence in such a case 
must be very plain to be convincing. In the case at hand it 
seems clear to the reviewer that the position of the verb in the 
first place in such a sentence as “‘Sah ein Knab’ ein Réslein 
stehen”’ is a survival of older usage. In formal language we now 
in plain prose say here: Es sad ein Knab ein Réslein stehen. 
The principle in the two sentences is exactly the same. The 
verb stands at or near the beginning of the sentence because in 
narrative the idea of activity is prominent. In the literary 
language, we now usually insert a formal particle, es, da, etc., 
before the verb to mark the utterance as a declarative state- 
ment in contradistinction to a question with the verb in the 
first place. In the Middle High German period, it was likewise 
customary in the literary language to insert here some formal 
particle. In Old High German, this was not necessary. While 
in the literary language of the M. H. G. period there was always 
a formal particle here, the older usage with the verb in the 
first place was doubtless wide-spread in popular speech. There 
are few documentary evidences of this because we have no 
literature reflecting accurately the speech of the common 
people at this time. But the use of this construction in New 
High German in popular speech with all the characteristic 
features of the construction as found in Old High German 
gives us the assurance that it is a survival of older usage. Its 
liveliness of tone has led in the present period to its employ- 
ment in poetic language and elevated discourse: Wandte der 
Kénig sein Antlitz ab, und wieder zum Fenster, und versuchte 
Hilfe beim héchsten Herrn zu erlangen (Frenssen, Bismarck, 
p. 198). 

In contrast to German, the original construction with the 
verb in the first place was in Middle English still in use in the 
literary language: Ran Colle our dogge, and Talbot, and Ger- 
land, Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogges (Chaucer, 
The Nonne Preestes Tale, 563). It still not unfrequently occurs 
in spirited narrative: Came Christmas by which, at the outset, 
everybody knew it (i.e. the war) would be over and it was not 
over. Came June 1915” (Hutchinson, Jf Winter Comes, p. 256), 
Came days of storm, days and nights of storm, when the ocean 
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menaced us with its roaring whiteness and the wind smote our 
struggling boat with a Titan’s buffets (Jack London, The Sea- 
Wolf, Ch. XXVIII). 
GeEorRGE O. CuRME 
Northwestern University 





DER BAUER IN DER ENGLISCHEN LITERATUR. By 
Paul Meissner. Bonner Studien zur Englischen Philologie. 
Heft XV. Verlag von Peter Hanstein. Bonn: 1922. 


This book is a survey of the literature of farm life from the 
fourteenth century to the end of the nineteenth, and contains, 
as well, in a kind of appendix, a history of the peasant in English 
painting. The word “Bauer” is used in a very broad sense to 
indicate any one who gains his livelihood from the country. 
It includes Jandlord, the man who owns and works his own 
farm, the tenant farmer, and the landless farm laborer, as well 
as those laborers who, though not actually farmers, live in farm 
villages, like Jude the stone-cutter in Hardy’s novel. If we 
were forced to rely upon one word, the word peasant would come 
nearest to indicating the type most frequently described. I am 
unable to supply any biographical material concerning the 
author of the book. Whoever he is, he brings to his task 
strongly developed powers of organization and concentration. 
I am impressed not only by the extent of his knowledge, but 
by the restraint which he exercises in rejecting everything 
irrelevant. What he has to say, however, is the significant 
thing, not his manner of saying it. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself almost exclusively to a summary of the contents. 

In the aristocratic literature of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance the peasant finds small place. When he does 
appear, it is usually (Chaucer and Langland are exceptions) as 
a raw, fat, country bumpkin, tight-fisted but gullible, as in the 
Townely play of “Cain” in the fourteenth century, and the 
comedies of the Elizabethan period. In the pastorals, of later 
date, the country may be said almost to have been lost sight of, 
so far removed are these artificial shepherds from anything real, 
whether comic or tragic. 

It is to Scotland that we must turn for the beginnings of 
real peasant poetry, a fact not unreasonably explained on social 
grounds. In England, owing to the development of the en- 
closure movement after the Black Death, land had passed out 
of the hands of the small free-holder and had accumulated in 
the hands of the great landowners who lived in the city. In 
Scotland, the nobility were neither so numerous nor so wealthy 
as in England; the country was relatively more important; the 
farmer more independent. The farmer and laborer were often 
the same person and the opportunities for culture were greater. 
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The influence of Presbyterianism fostered the study of ethical 
questions, and the introduction of compulsory education in the 
seventeenth century made the conditions of rural poetry still 
more favorable. 

Thus, so early as the fifteenth century, we find the story of 
‘Rauf Coilyear’’ as told by King James less a comic portrayal of 
rustic failings than a record of honesty and pride, while in 
“Christ’s Kirk on the Green”’ we have a powerful representation 
from real life of rustic festivities. In the eighteenth century, at 
a time when such absurd pastorals as Pope’s could be taken 
seriously in England, Allan Ramsay, in his continuation of 
“Christ’s Kirk’”’ (1716), was showing a freshness of touch in the 
presentation of rural life that was far removed from classicism. 
The greatest of the Scotch poets of this category was Robert 
Ferguson whose ‘‘Farmer’s Ingle’’ was the prototype of Burns’s 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night.’”’ Here we find the tired but con- 
tented farmer, the knowing housewife, household customs and 
habits, and realistic conversation about events that actually 
affect the farmer's life and occupy his mind. 

Before Burns had made the Scotch peasant famous, however, 
certain changes had taken place in England which were not un- 
favorable to the development of his genius. The adverse com- 
ments of critics on the unreality of the English pastorals, Rous- 
seau’s attacks on the corruption of society and his eulogy of the 
“‘natural”’ man, the pressing problem of poor relief, all tended to 
bring Arcadian poetry into disrepute. The lament of Young 
and Grey and Goldsmith is that happiness is no more. What 
true virtue is left, however, is to be found in the huts of the 
poor, as witness ““The Vicar of Wakefield’? and Inchbald’s 
“Nature and Art.” 

It is the virtuous simplicity of the peasant as contrasted 
with the over-refinement and hypocrisy of the city dweller that 
strikes Thomson. His positive contribution, however, is small, 
and consists in his descriptions of nature. His best artistic 
creations are those in which he confines himself to the rural 
milieu where its charm is evident to the city man; when he gets 
away from the joyous side of farm life he is at his worst. The 
actual hard labor of the farmhand is scarcely touched on. 
The peasant, indeed, is a mere figurehead in his poetry. Cowper 
puts more life into his pictures than Thomson, but is no more 
capable of appreciating rural labor. Nevertheless, by yielding 
to his feelings, he was pointing the way to romanticism as 
epitomised in Wordsworth and was making further progress 
possible. 

Hitherto the country has been presented by the townsman; 
now the countryman himself wields the pen and criticizes civil- 
ization from his point of view. Farmers are not the dolts or 
impassive creatures of an earlier literature. From the point 
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of view of Burns, the culture of the farmer is decidedly superior 
to that of the city inhabitant. It is not the landscape that 
fascinates Burns, but life and action,—life in the home, in the 
fields, in the market-place, at fairs and in taverns. The charac- 
teristics which he ascribes to the villagers are simplicity, piety, 
patriotism, and love of family. They sometimes drink too much 
and are often superstitious, but Burns describes these traits 
goodnaturedly without a suggestion of blame. It will be seen, 
however, that the poet over-estimates the peasant; he says he 
is noble, but does not show him so. It is also noteworthy that 
Burns describes types, not individuals. Individualization 
waited upon romanticism. 

Looking backward, we see the peasant of comedy, of the 
pastoral, and the peasant to whom Burns ascribes the highest 
ethical importance in national life. Individualism begins to 
work with these materials, and out of them arise two concep- 
tions. The one is charming, shot through with humor, beginning 
with Scott and culminating in Eliot. The other is a deep and 
earnest conception, and may be traced through Wordsworth, 
Scott, and Emily Bronté. 

Wordsworth retains many of the traditional elements of 
Thomson and Cowper and describes, like Burns, a limited dis- 
trict where peasants own the soil and cling to it. Seen collec- 
tively, his peasants are patriotic, pious, and conservative. 
They love the soil. No peasant will voluntarily leave the soil; 
if driven away he will be unhappy. Here is sounded the tragic 
note which re-echoes in later writings. There is nothing 
tragic in the way the peasant has to work, however. Words- 
worth regards work as a blessing; out of it flow the peace and 
contentment of the man linked to the soil. Wordsworth is not 
altogether objective here, any more than he is in rendering the 
farmer as fundamentally good. He sees what he wants to see 
and depicts the country in the light of his philosophy. What 
is new in Wordsworth is the romantic element, the individual- 
izing of the farmer. Michael is Michael; he is not a type. 
Neither is the Leech-gatherer. Moreover, Wordsworth so 
describes his peasants physically that they can be visualized 
and their spiritual qualities read in their features. 

Scott’s point of view is that of the Laird. He does not exalt 
the peasant as Burns does, but he is, nevertheless, sympathetic. 
His peasants show marked loyalty, great strength, love of 
animals, family pride, and the piety noted in other writers. 
They are out of their element in the city and rather ridiculous, 
for Scott does not shun the comic or hide his peasants’ mistakes. 
If they are superstitious, they are bold enough when no fears of 
the supernatural are aroused. If they are fond of alcohol, they 
are also friendly and always willing to help those who suffer. 
Scott presents the peasant in a greater variety of circumstances, 
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facing a greater variety of problems, than any writer before him. 
His peasants are, however, always in the background, never the 
heroes of a novel. If Deans is an exception, it is Deans the 
Puritan, not Deans the farmer. Even Jeanie Deans is roman- 
ticized. 

Crabbe is credited with the realistic discovery of the peasant. 
Before his time peasant literature had been prevailingly optim- 
istic. As country parson he is familiar with actual conditions 
and feels called upon to dispel the optimistic illusion for reform 
purposes. He sees the real misery of the farm laborer. Work in 
the fields is oppressive, want stalks in the cottages, hope has 
fled. As a result, the peasant is sensual, stupid, and vicious. 
Nothing else can be expected as long as conditions remain un- 
changed. The relationship between man and nature is not, as 
Wordsworth thinks, ennobling, but debasing. Significant as he 
is historically, however, Crabbe is not altogether a realist. He 
sees only that which is sombre. He is one-sided. 

So far no one has made the farmer the central figure of a 
novel and subordinated the facts of life to an artistic concep- 
tion. This advance was made by Emily Bronté in “Wuthering 
Heights.” The hero is a gentleman farmer who in the end is also 
a landlord, but he has in his youth performed the hardest kind 
of work on the farm. Taking for granted all the conditions 
which Crabbe depicted and tried to explain, dropping all gener- 
alization, Miss Bronté seizes on a single instance, unites the 
realistic and romantic elements, and creates a novel in which 
“the animal passions of the peasant overpower all else, and, 
because of their tragic effects, create the background for a 
terrible soul struggle.” In Crabbe, Wordsworth, Bronté, 
Meredith, and Hardy demonic love, greed for possessions, or 
removal to the city, plays a fatal part in the life of the peasant. 

Neither perfect realism nor triumph in execution is reached, 
however, before Eliot and Hardy. Of the two, Hardy is the 
greater artist, since he lets no desire to teach interfere with the 
selection of facts, and the facts are in harmony with his phil- 
osophy. Neither of these artists is unaffected in his portrayals 
of life by his philosophy, but we feel that Hardy’s philosophy is 
largely the result of such facts as he presents. 

Eliot is an optimist. Passing over her powers of execution 
and pausing only on the phases of life and the qualities of the 
rural inhabitants that she represents, we find that work is neither 
ennobling, as in Burns, nor debasing, as in Crabbe, but some- 
thing healthy and needful, like daily bread. The tenant respects 
the master, but is not blindly loyal; he stands up for his rights. 
Family pride and family honor are strong. ‘The peasant is 
religious, but his religion is a matter of form. Tradition, in 
fact, rules his life. He opposes Methodism partly because he 
thinks it wicked, partly because he is too happy for Methodism 
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to make an appeal. He can with difficulty see anything good 
in persons who think differently from himself. The peasants 
want education, however, if not Methodism, and plod stub- 
bornly if dully to master book learning. Eliot’s figures are 
strongly individualized and what she describes is realistic. 
But she shuns that which is oppressive. 

In Hardy the wheel has swung full circle. In the eighteenth 
century man was but a puppet in the hands of nature. The 
romanticists individualized him. Hardy, the realist, unites 
man and nature once more. But he goes further and gives 
nature a soul; and in doing so takes man’s soul from him. In- 
dividual portraits he presents, to be sure, but the will of the 
individual is sunk in the will of nature. Unfortunately, nature 
is not always friendly. The soil may give but a scanty life to 
the peasant as to a tree, but neither will grow in another soil. 
If transplanted, the peasant dies. He fails if he goes to the 
city; he fails if he tries to educate himself; he fails if he tries to 
control his passions; self-assertion is futile. He is doomed to 
his environment and the environment permits but the meagerest 
spiritual life. In his earlier novels, Hardy took the same view 
as Eliot and Wordsworth, but in the later ones he sees the crush- 
ing effects of labor and poverty. Life is a struggle. Though 
the peasant professes Christianity he is also superstitious, and 
at heart materialistic. He prefers a funeral to a wedding be- 
cause there is more to drink. He loves feasts. But alcohol is 
always the enlivening element. The peasant, in fact, needs 
alcohol. It is his only escape from hard work and he seeks 
forgetfulness. Burns showed his peasants fond of drink, but 
not for the same reason. Again in describing the peasants as 
dull and as failing whenever they try to measure themselves by 
the same standards as the higher classes, Hardy is at the opposite 
pole from Burns as he is, likewise, in his pictures of family life. 
Families are tending to separate; many children make many 
troubles; there is no pride left. Tess is the only peasant girl in 
literature who goes unreproved by her parents for losing her 
virtue. Hardy shares the pessimism of Crabbe, but he is more 
the pure artist. He is separated from Wordsworth and Eliot 
by their optimism. 

Such, in substance, is the work of Paul Meissner. In a work 
as extensive as this, one wonders why the peasant poetry of 
Ebenezer Eliot, which was strongly influenced by both Gold- 
smith and Crabbe, is omitted, and why nothing is said of ‘“Tom 
Jones.”’ Squire Western is certainly as deserving of notice as 
any figure in ‘Yeast,’ and the daughter of Black George is an 
exception to the statement that Tess is the only peasant girl 
in literature who goes unreproved by her parents for the loss of 
her virtue. On the other hand, there is some question as to 
whether Heathcliff, in ‘Wuthering Heights,”’ should be given 
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such prominence as an example of demonic passion in the 
peasant. Miss Bronté has rather marked him off from the 
general run of rustics by shrouding his birth in mystery (he is 
found in the city) and by intimating that he is of gipsy descent. 
Nor, as a matter of fact, is Crabbe to be disposed of quite so 
easily as in this study. His works, to be sure, give the general 
impression that the peasant is what he is because of the neglect 
of those who have his well-being in their hands, but this impres- 
sion is not always the one that the poet intends to give. The 
contrast between Wordsworth’s view of the peasants collec- 
tively and as individuals suffers somewhat from obscurity or 
confusion, as does the explanation of Hardy’s symbolism and 
his merging of man in nature. Where there exists a struggle 
beween man’s will and nature there cannot be said to be, in 
the ordinary sense, a unity. But these are peccadillos in a work 
which, because of the extent of its survey, the compression of its 
style, and the novelty of what it presents, is a welcome contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of literature. What we survey is a pag- 
eant. To the workers in special fields be the glory of disputing 

the correct shade of individual garments. 

University of Illinois Sho 
RAABE-LEBEN-WERK-WIRKUNG, von Heinrich Spiero. 

Sammlung Geisteshelden, Darmstadt, Ernst Hofiman & Co., 

1924. 

Seit dem ersten schuechternen Versuche Paul Gerbers der 
Einfuehlung in das Gemuets- und Gedankenleben Wilhelm 
Raabes (Wilhelm Raabe, Eine Wuerdigung seiner Dichtungen, 
Leipzig, 1897) ist manches feine und tiefschuerfende Buch ueber 
diesen Dichter geschrieben worden. Es fehlite jedoch bis heute 
das eine, das uns den Dichter in der Totalitaet seines Wesens 
vor die Seele gestellt; denn auch Brandes Werk (W. Brandes, 
Wilhelm Raabe, Sieben Kapitel zum Verstaendnis und zur 
Wuerdigung des Dichters, Wolfenbuettel, 1906) leidet trotz 
hoher Vorzuege an einem gewissen Schematismus der Ausfueh- 
rung, der das Letzte vermissen laesst. Und was an Einzelunter- 
suchungen ueber Raabe im Laufe der Jahre erschienen, vermag 
im Grunde doch nur das bedingte Bild eines Dichters zu geben, 
zu dessen voelliger Erfassung neben sympathischem Kennertum 
auch noch eine besondere seelische Verwandschaft treten muss. 
Diesen oft empfundenen Maengeln hilft nun Spieros neues Buch 
ab, in dem wir die erste eigentliche Biographie Raabes besitzen, 
die in ihrer Einheitlichkeit der strengen Regelmaessigkeit inne- 
ren und aeusseren Geschehens, unbedingt als beste Leistung 
auf dem Gebiete der Raabeforschung bezeichnet werden muss. 

Mit dem alten Braunschweiger Dichter innerlich wie aeus- 
serlich verbunden und von dessen hohen Bedeutung fuer das 
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Geistesleben seines Volkes durchdrungen hat Spiero schon vor 
elf Jahren ein Raabebuch in die Welt hinausgehen lassen. 
(Heinrich Spiero, Das Werk Wilhelm Raabes, Leipzig, 1913.) 
Was aber in diesem Buche nur Umriss war, das wird in der 
eigentlichen Biographie ueber seine Grenzen hinaus weit ausge- 
baut, der grésseren Perspektive gemaess, so wie es der Abstand 
der Jahre und rastloses Erforschen der Lebensarbeit des Dich- 
ters mit sich brachten. Es ist dem Verfasser nicht immer leicht 
geworden die glueckliche Mitte zu halten zwischen wissen- 
schaftlicher Gruendlichkeit und gemeinverstaendlicher Volks- 
tuemlichkeit wie es den Herausgebern der Sammlung “Geist- 
eshelden” als Ziel vorgeschwebt; man merkt es ihm gelegent- 
lich an, dass er sich in der Behandlung seines Gegenstandes 
eine gewisse Reserve auferlegt hat. Im Ganzen aber ist es ihm 
gelungen seine Aufgabe geschickt durchzufuehren. Jedem 
tieferen Raabekenner ist es ohne Weiteres klar, dass die Be- 
deutung dieses Dichters nicht durch das Auessere seiner Le- 
bensfuehrung, sondern durch jene Imponderabilien bedingt ist, 
die bei ihm vielleicht noch mehr wie bei seinen Zunftgenossen 
sein eigenstes und tiefstes Wesen bestimmen. Denn der Weg 
zu Raabe fuehrt nach innen; aus der laermvollen Zeitlichkeit in 
die zeitlose Stille hoher Ewigkeitsgedanken. Und nur wer seines 
Wesens einen Hauch verspuert, wird den Schluessel zur tiefsten 
Eigenart dieses wortkargen, grueblerischen und so grund- 
guetigen Niedersachsen finden koennen. Und auf dieser Basis 
der Seelengemeinschaft baut sich das feine, tiefschuerfende 
Kennertum Spieros auf. So fliessen denn auch seine Berichte 
ueber Raabes auesseren Lebensgang—uns was waere hier auch 
besonders zu sagen!—bei aller Vollstaendigkeit nur spaerlich; 
um so mehr aber bemueht er sich, den Meister seelisch zu er- 
fassen. Wie sehr Spiero die Bedeutung Raabes erkennt, zeigt 
das kaum drei Seiten fuellende Vorwort, wo uns dessen geistige 
Eigenart, seine Bedeutung fuer Gegenwart und Zukunft plas- 
tisch schoen und tief ueberzeugend vor die Seele gerueckt wird. 
Gewiss: aeusserlich hat Raabe das Leben eines echten deut- 
schen Philisters gefuehrt! Wer aber tiefer in den Geist seiner 
Werke eindringt, den wird bald das faustisch empfundene Ethos 
dieses Dichters gefangen nehmen. Wie Spiero es empfand: 
“Nicht ruhsames Behagen, sondern tiefe, leidenschaftlich 
gefuehlte Verantwortlichkeit stroemt auss seinen Schoepfun- 
gen.” (Eingang, S. 2.) 

Was Spiero ueber die Jugend Raabes zu sagen weiss, deckt 
sich in der Hauptsache mit seinen frueheren Ausfuehrungen 
(Spiero, Das Werk Wilhelm Raabes, Leipzig, 1913.) und denen 
anderer Raabeforscher. (Hermann Anders Krueger, Der 
junge Raabe, Leipzig, 1911) Nur dass Spiero hier unter voelliger 
Wahrung seines Standpunktes der inneren Erfassung Raabes 
sich bemueht neve Brunnen aufzudecken, wie er auch die bei 
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Raabe schon frueh sich bemerkbar machende Neigung zur Ge- 
schichte psychologisch zu motivieren sucht. (S. 13) Leider 
faellt auch der Verfasser in seinem Berichte ueber die Lesewut 
Raabes gelegentlich seines Aufenthaltes in Magdeburg im 
Jahre 1849 als Lehrling der Kretzmann’ schen Buchhandlung 
in die so oft geruegte Manier, den Einfluss des einen oder an- 
deren Schriftstellers a tout pris nachweisen zu wollen. Ver- 
mutungen sind noch lange keine Beweise und besonders bei 
einem Dichter wie Raabe schlecht angebracht, dessen besondere 
Eigenart ihn wie von selbst auf eigene Bahnen wiess. So bilde 
ich mir ein, dass Raabe damals Dumas und Sue, Scott und 
Thakeray so gelesen hat, wie sie von den meisten jungen Leuten 
seines Alters auch heute noch gelesen werden: ganz im Stoff, 
in der Spannung der Situationen aufgehend. Dabei ist natuer- 
lich durchaus nicht ausgeschlossen, dass der keimende Kuenstler 
in Raabe nicht damals schon auf gewisse ihm entgegentretende 
geistige Affinitaeten reagierte. Das gibt aber Spiero noch lange 
nicht das Recht zu sagen: ,,Der Realismus dieses Meisters der 
Gesellschaftsschilderung (Thakeray), sein manchmal scherzend 
spielender, manchmal wieder aetzender Humor liessen den 
jungen Leser nicht wieder los.’”’ (I, 15) Raabes Humor ist 
nicht der Art, wie wir ihn bei Thakeray finden, der zog seine 
Kraefte aus Quellen, zu denen der Brite keinen Zugang fand und 
auch seiner ganzen Natur nach keinen finden konnte. 

Auch waere es wohl bald einmal an der Zeit aufzuhoeren den 
Schatten Jean Pauls in Verbindung mit Raabe zu beschwoeren. 
Raabe hat sich selbst ausdruecklich gegen diese Gegenueber- 
stellung verwahrt (Fritz Hartmann, Wilhelm Raabe, wie er 
war und wie er dachte, S. 14) und das sollte genuegen. Es 
waere zeitgemaesser gewesen, wenn Spiero gar nicht auf dies 
Thema eingegangen waere; dass er es doch tut, wird wohl 
lediglich dem Umstande zuzuschreiben sein, dass selbst neuere 
Literarhistoriker wie Adolf Bartels noch immer von Jean Paul 
als dem ,,Klassiker’’ Raabes sprechen, den er, wie Bartels 
wissen will, ,,gruendlich studiert,’’ wenn er auch kaum mehr von 
ihm uebernommen habe ,,als hier und da etwas Stimmung und 
den Tonfall seiner Reflexion.’’ (Adolf Bartels, Geschichte der 
Deutschen Literatur, II, 413). Und die neueste Auflage der 
Literaturgeschichte von Vogt und Koch nennt sogar Jean 
Paul den ,,unmittelbaren Stammbaum” Raabes und faehrt 
dann fort; ,,Diese Verwandschaft verlaeugnet sich fast nirgends, 
wenn sie auch am staerksten zutage tritt in Raabes fruehestem 
und bekanntesten Werke, der ,,Chronik der Sperlingsgasse’’ von 
1857. (Vogt und Koch, Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur, 
III, 163). Diesem gedankenlosen Nachplaerren einer Schein- 
wahrheit haette Spiero scharf entgegentreten, ihm ein fuer 
allemale ein Ende bereiten sollen und es ist bedauerlich, das er 
es nicht getan, sondern sich damit begnuegte zu widerholen, was 
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er schon frueher ueber diesen Dichter gesagt. (Heinrich Spiero, 
Das Werk Wilhelm Raabes, S. 29). 

Das nach Inhalt und Ausstattung vorzuegliche Werk gliedert 
sich in 18 Kapitel, die uns das Werden Raabes von den ersten 
tastenden Anfaengen bis zur vollendeten Meisterschaft an- 
schaulich vor die Seele fuehren. So konnte nur ein Mann 
schreiben, der Raabe in sich selbst erlebt, der selbst ,,raabisch”’ 
fuehlt und denkt, und nun mit feinsinnigem Stifte in liebevoller 
Versenkung sich bemueht, ein grosses Menschen-und Dich- 
terleben zu bannen. So sind denn auch Spieros Analysen der 
Werke Raabes Kabinettstuecke psychologischer Erforschung 
geworden. Ich wenigstens kenne keine Schrift ueber Raabe, 
die sich in dieser Hinsicht mit der Spieros messen koennte. 
Nicht als ob dieser alles was Raabe geschrieben unterschiedslos 
lobte! Er weiss recht gut, wie viel verschwommene Romantik 
in den Jugendwerken dieses Dichters lebt; wie Raabe immer 
wieder in das Requisitenkaestchen jener wundersuechtigen 
Ritter der blauen Blume greift, um sich seinen Stoff geschmack- 
haft zuzustutzen. Zu gleicher Zeit weist aber Spiero ueberzeu- 
gend nach, dass auch durch diese Werke ,,Stroeme rauschen 
auf denen Raabe nach falscher romantischer Umklammerung 
seinem Ejigenleben, seiner ganzen Aussprache zustrebt.”’ 
(S. 60). Immer wieder bemerken wir auch in diesen ,,Kinder- 
buechern,”’ wie sie der Dichter ungerechterweise nannte, das 
bald mehr, bald weniger starke Vibrieren eines tiefen, in die 
Zukunft weisenden Untertons, der ganz “‘raabisch”’ ist. 

Als Mittel- und Knotenpunkt raabischer Weltanschauung 
werden wohl immer die Romane der Trilogie (Der Hunger- 
pastor; Abu Telfan; Der Schuedderump) gelten muessen, die 
Raabe in der Stuttgarter Zeit von 1862 bis 1870 schuf. Ihre 
Zusammengehoerigkeit hat der Dichter selbst am Schlusse des 
, Schuedderump” ausdruecklich betont: ,,Es war ein langer und 
muehseliger Weg von der Hungerpfarre zu Grunzenow an der 
Ostsee ueber Abu Telfan im Tumurkielande und im Schatten 
des Mondgebirges, bis in dieses Siechenhaus zu Krodebeck am 
Fusse des alten germanischen Zauberberges.” (Werke III, 
1,418). In demselben Sinne auch in den ,,Gedanken und Ein- 
faellen,”’ wohl aus dem Gefuehl der Verbitterung ueber lang- 
jaehriges Verkennen heraus: ,,Kauft euch den Hungerpastor, 
das schoene Buch Abu Telfan und den Schuedderump, damit 
doch die armen Verleger etwas davon haben, wenn auch nicht 
der arme Autor, dem ja aber zu seinem Trost, so oft er kommt, 
der Himmel offen steht. (Werke III, 592). So gibt uns denn 
auch Spiero eine erschoepfende Charakteristik dieser Meister- 
werke. (S. 139-159). Er ist wohl der erste unter den Raabe- 
forschern, der auf den Einfluss Feuerbachs in jener kritischen 
Periode des kuenstlerischen Schaffens von Raabe hingewiesen 
hat. Hatte Raabe doch diesen Philosophen schon in Magdeburg 
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heisshungrig gelesen. So sagt Spiero von ,,Abu Telfan,” dass 
der hier so in bruenstig, ja dithyrambisch verkuendete Preis des 
Lebens ,,feuerbachsches Gut”, wie es feuerbachisch gedacht 
sei, wenn die Wahrheit auch bei Raabe ,,nie mit Dekorationen 
auf die Welt gekommen, nie im Glanze eines Thrones unter 
Pauken und Drommeten, sondern stets im Dunkel der Ver- 
borgenheit umter Thraenen und Seufzern geboren worden ist.”’ 
(S. 151 f). 

Wie wenig sich Raabe aber auch hier den Lehren Feuerbachs 
zu verschliessen vermag:- es ist Schopenhauer mit seiner Negier- 
ung des Willens zum Leben der in der Trilogie schliesslich den 
Sieg davontraegt. Aber doch wieder nur im begrenzten Sinne. 
Ueber Raabes Verhaeltnis zu Schopenhauer ist schon viel 
geschrieben worden; Oberflaechliches (Ernst Ahlefeld, Das 
Duestere und Melancholische in Raabes Trilogie, Greifswald, 
1912) und tiefer Schuerfendes (Walter Silz, Pessimism in 
Raabes Stuttgart Trilogy, Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, XX XIX, 3, 458-469). Wie Spiero nun den 
sogenannten Pessimismus Raabes auffasst, habe ich schon in der 
Besprechung von Spieros erstem Raabebuche klarzulegen ver- 
sucht. (The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XIII, 
3, 458-469). ,,Frei durchgehn,”’ war das Lieblingswort Raabes 
und ist zum Motto vieler seiner Helden geworden die, wie 
Antonie Haeussler im Schuedderump, wohl auesserlich der 
Kanaille unterliegen, innerlich aber Sieger bleiben. Denn der 
Wert eines raabischen Helden haengt nicht davon ab, ob er im 
Kampfe mit der Welt siegt oder untergeht. Und frei durch- 
gehen koennen nur die, die das Leben mit allen seinen Wechsel- 
faellen willkommen heissen und sich zur rechten Zeit zu beschei- 
den wissen. Justine et abstine! Wie mancher und manche 
Edle und Feine bei Raabe drueckt sich nicht selbst im Unter- 
liegen gegen die ,,kalte mitleidslose Welt’’ die Ehrenkrone selbst 
aufs Haupt! Mit Recht weisst darum auch Spiero (S. 154f) 
auf die beruehmte Stelle im 16. Kapitel von Abu Telfan hin; 
das “‘hohe Lied des Lebens,’’ wie Heinrich Goebel diese wunder, 
vollen Worte bezeichnet (Goebel, Raabe Gedaechtnisschrift- 
Leipzig, 1913). ,,Wohl dem, der eines Menschentumes Kraft, 
Macht und Herrlichkeit kennt und fuehlt durch alle Adern und 
Fiebern des Leibes und der Seele! Wohl dem, der stark genug 
ist, sich nicht zu ueberheben, und ruhig genug, um zu jeder 
Stunde dem Nichts in die leeren Augenhoehlen blicken zu koen- 
nen! Wohl dem vor allen, dem jener letzte Ruf ueberall und 
immer der erste ist, welchem der ungeheure Lobgesang der 
Schoepfung an keiner Stelle und zu keiner Stunde ein sinnloses 
oder gar widerliches Rauschen ist und der aus jeder Not und 
jeder Verdunkelung die Hand aufrecken kann mit dem Schrei: 
Ich lebe! denn das Ganze lebt ueber mir und um mich!” 
(Werke IT, 1,202). So spricht kein Pessimist, kein mueder Nir- 
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vanasucher, wie denn auch Spiero ausdruecklich betont, dass 
Raabe keinen seiner Helden durch Selbstmord aus dem Leben 
scheiden laesst. Gleich weit entfernt vom ,,suendhaft liebens- 
wuerdigen Optimismus kleiner Seelen’’ wie buddhistischer Das- 
einsflucht stellt Raabe seine Helden mitten in den Lebens- 
kampf und laesst sie im Vertrauen auf ihr Herz den Streit mit 
den dunklen Maechten selbst ausfechten. Wie es Spiero schon 
frueher ausgesprochen und in seiner neuen Arbeit mehr oder 
weniger wortgetreu widerholt: ,,Nicht der Pessimismus, sondern 
jene Weltanschauung, die mit glanzlosem Idealismus die Welt 
weiter fuehrt, die das Leben erst wirklich leben lehrt—sie 
spricht aus dieser Reihe von Meisterwerken, die Raabe auf der 
Hoehe seines Lebens abschloss.”” (Spiero: Das Werk Wilhelm 
Raabes, S. 98). Wenn Spiero nun in seiner Besprechung der 
Meisterwerke Raabes ,,Abu Telfan’”’ mit Freytags “‘Verlorener 
Handschrift”” zum Vergleiche heranzieht (S. 123, 124, 150) so 
ist es allerdings richtig, dass hier eine gewisse Zusammen- 
gehoerigkeit besteht, besonders im Milieu und der Charakter- 
zeichnung. Es ist auch unbedingt richtig, dass ,,Abu Telfan”’ 
dieses Werk ,,an Lebensfuelle und Kuenstlertum bedeutend 
uebertrifft.””. (S. 150). Wenn schon einmal solche Verbindungs- 
linien gezogen werden muessen, so waere der Ertrag viel reicher 
gewesen, haette Spiero den ,,Hungerpastor” mit ,,Soll und 
Haben” zusammengestellt. Und was Spiero als Weiterent- 
wicklung des Kuenstlertums Raabes wieder im Hinblick auf 
Freytag erwaehnt: ,,Schaerfe der Beobachtung, Fuelle des 
Lebens und der Anschauung”’ so kann dies Charakteristikum 
wieder in weit hoeherem Masse auf Charles Dickens bezogen 
werden. Wie mir Frl. Margarethe Raabe erzaehlte, war ,, David 
Copperfield” eins der Lieblingsbuecher Ihres Vaters, der es 
sicher schon waehrend seiner buchhaendlerischen Taetigkeit in 
Magdeburg gelesen. Denn als NEU gelesen wird das Buch im 
Tagebuch Raabes erwaehnt nach einer Eintragung vom Januar 
1868. Auch Wilhelm Brandes bezeugt, dass Raabe den eng- 
lischen Dichter sehr geschaetzt, und Krueger gedenkt der beson- 
deren Vorliebe der Mutter Raabes fuer Dickens. (Krueger, 
Der junge Raabe, S. 35). Waehrend nun Spiero dem Verhaelt- 
nis Raabes zu Dumas ,,Grafen von Monte Christo” eine ganze 
Seite widmet (S. 132), wird Dickens nur mit einigen wenigen 
Worten abgespeist (ibid). Und doch geht bei einer Vergleichung 
von Raabes ,,Hungerpastor” und Freytags ,,Soll und Haben” 
mit Dickens’ ,,David Copperfield” die gemeinsame Quelle 
beider deutschen Autoren deutlich hervor. Soweit dies beim 
‘“‘Hungerpastor” der Fall ist, habe ich schon frueher mit Wil 
helm Fehse in einer Studie ueber das Verhaeltnis Dickens’ zu 
Raabe darzulegen versucht. (Doernenburg und Fehse, Ein 
Beitrag zur Erkenntnis der geistigen Gestalt Wilhelm Raabes, 
Magdeburg, 1921, S. 16-19). Ich will daher hier nicht noch 
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einmal darauf zurueckkommen.—dAuch in der Besprechung von 
Raabes ,,Drei Federn” haette Spiero Gelegenheit gehabt auf 
manches anregende Motiv aus ,,David Copperfield” hinzuwei- 
sen. Unzweifelhaft hat im letzteren Romane Uriah Heep das 
Urbild zum Pinnemann der ,,Drei Federn” abgegeben, wie 
auch Ehrental und Veitel Itzig in ,,Soll und Haben” in demsel- 
ben Verhaeltnis zu einander stehen wie Wickfield und Uriah 
Heep in ,,David Copperfield.’’— 

Von den Analysen der uebrigen Werke Raabes ist die der 
»Akten des Vogelsangs’”’ besonders hervorzuheben. _ ,,Gut- 
manns Reisen’? dagegen wollen mir weniger gefallen. Un- 
zweifelhaft geht Spiero hier zu weit, wenn er zu viel Persénliches 
in dieses Werk hineinzulegen sucht wie auch in der Behauptung, 
dass Raabe ,,im Grunde immer das schwarz-rot-goldene 
Baendchen aus der Paulskirche im Knopfloch getragen habe,”’ 
(S. 295). Im Schlusskapitel ,,Der Dichter und sein Werk”’ gibt 
uns Spiero noch einmal ein hinreissendes Bild der menschlichen 
und dichterischen Persoenlichkeit Wilhelm Raabes. Fein- 
sinnige Bemerkungen ueber Sprache und Stil wechseln ab mit 
Betrachtungen ueber das Universalwissen des Dichters und der 
daraus hervorgehenden Stellung zum kuenstlerischen Schaffen. 
Wenn Spiero dann schliesslich Raabe, den Deutschen, zusam- 
men mit Flaubert, den Romanen, und Dostojewski, den Slaven, 
einen ,,der unvergleichlichen psychologischen Meister innerhalb 
des Jahrhunderts der realistischen Kunst’ nennt, so ist diese 
Gegeniiberstellung ja interessant genug, ohne jedoch voellig 
zu ueberzeugen. 

Dem Buche als wertvolles Material zur Raabeforschung 
beigefuegt ist ein Verzeichnis der Einzelschriften ueber Raabe. 
Ebenso ein ausgezeichnetes Register. 

EmiL DOERNENBURG 

University of Pennsylvania 





CAVALIER AND PURITAN. Ballads and broadsides 
illustrating the period of the Great Rebellion 1640-1660. 
Edited by Hyder E. Rollins, Ph.D. New York University 
Press. New York: 1923, Pp. xvi+532. 8°. 


Here is a volume which every student of the ballad will 
welcome, and which the “general reader’’ as well will find enter- 
taining and informative. Under the blanket title of Cavalier 
and Puritan Professor Rollins has gathered together seventy- 
five ballads from the years 1640-1660, few of which have ever 
been reprinted, has edited and annotated them adequately but 
not with needless copiousness, and has prefaced the collection 
with an historical sketch of the art of balladry during the years 
in question. The entire job has been well done. 
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It is to the Introduction that the student of ballads will turn 
first, and in its seventy-one pages he will find much to repay him. 
In making this study Mr. Rollins has reinterpreted material 
already available, and has laid under contribution much that has 
heretofore been overlooked. His accounts of his sources, and 
comments on earlier collections, indicate the breadth of his 
investigation, and make it possible for the student to pursue 
special lines of study suggested by the present work. 

Of particular interest to the reviewer are Mr. Rollins’s 
accounts of the work of Martin Parker and Laurence Price, un- 
crowned laureates among the stall balladists, and the clearing 
up of the haze concerning the famous Crouches. In describing 
the Parliamentary opposition to the balladists Mr. Rollins has 
given ample evidence to show how unrelenting was the attempt 
to suppress the loyal songsters, and at the same time has made 
clear the astonishing skill with which the ballad mongers evaded 
the Parliament’s acts and eluded its agents. The history of the 
News-books (both loyalist and Parliamentary), the account of 
the part the rise of the pamphlet played in the gradual decline 
of the ballad—these come as valuable additions to our store of 
information concerning the popular literature of this turbulent 

eriod. 

' The collection of ballads is less significant than the Introduc- 
tion, for the obvious reason that many ballads of the type here 
published have long been available. Nevertheless the seventy- 
five here reprinted are deserving of the honor Mr. Rollins has 
accorded them, and a few are of unique and compelling in- 
terest. Of the group thirty may be classed as definitely Cava- 
lier songs; nine represent the anti-Cavalier position; two are 
virtually neutral; the remaining thirty-four are non-political, a 
miscellaneous offering showing the varied interests of ballad 
makers and ballad readers during the period. 

In reprinting these waifs and strays of long ago Mr. Rollins 
has followed the best editorial tradition. ‘In every essential 
particular the texts of the broadsides have been reproduced 
exactly. No notice has been taken of broken or blurred type 
or of apostrophes that are turned the wrong way or printed up- 
side down, but all other misprints are duly indicated.””? Eighteen 
reproductions of woodcuts found in the original broadsides, and 
a double-page facsimile of possibly the most interesting ballad 
in the collection, ‘‘An exact description of the manner how his 
Majestie and his Nobles went to the Parliament, on Monday, 
the thirteenth day of Aprill, 1640,”’ add a pleasant touch to the 
work as a whole. 

The only adverse criticisms it seems just to suggest are three: 
the glossarial index is needlessly elaborate and overloaded; the 


1 Preface, p. |viil 
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expurgation practised once or twice in the interests of public 
decency was unnecessary in a work of this sort; the binding is 
unworthy of so well edited and beautifully printed a volume. 
FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 
Northwestern University 





AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION: A TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHONETICS FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH. By John 
Samuel Kenyon, Ph.D., Professor of English in Hiram 
College. George Wahr, Publisher. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
1924. Pp. vii+200. 


Within the compass of a small, modest-looking volume, 
Professor Kenyon offers a comprehensive study of the difficult 
subject of American pronunciation. The first thirty pages he 
devotes to a short bibliography, some comments on the practical 
value of phonetics and on the history of the English language, a 
list of phonetic symbols, a lengthy passage in phonetic transcrip- 
tion, and a few paragraphs on stress. After the presentation of 
these preliminary topics, he gives a description of the organs of 
speech, a detailed analysis of the sounds of American English, 
and chapters on the nature of syllables, spelling-pronunciation, 
accent, sense-stress, and gradation. He closes with an index of 
words and subjects. 

Comprehensive as the author has made his book, he is like- 
wise remarkably accurate in his transcriptions of American 
English. These he has based on a study of the cultivated speech 
of the Western Reserve of Ohio, a speech which he believes to be 
typical of the dialect of the North. Nor has he failed to point 
out the chief characteristics of the Eastern and Southern 
dialects. 

Although Professor Kenyon speaks a dialect in many 
respects different from mine, he has practically no pronuncia- 
tions that I should be disposed to find fault with. The vowel 2, 
indeed, impresses me as being exceptional for the second syllable 
of grammarian, p. 106; and paykin, p. 29, if not downright 
vulgar, would at least provoke a smile from many a cultivated 
Southerner. Furthermore, I miss the vowel a among the 
variants in the first syllable of sirup, p. 112; and I wish that 
Professor Kenyon had recorded for the dialect of Southern 
England the a-glide in Mary, vary, etc., p. 94, as well as the 
shorter endings without a of words like cemetery, laboratory, 
necessary, pp. 160-162. The form milirt, p. 160, I take to be 
a misprint for malzérl. 

If Professor Kenyon is trustworthy in his transcription of 
American English, he is almost equally so in his discussion of 
phonetic laws. In these, it is true, I have observed here and 
there a lack of completeness and accuracy. 
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Thus he does not comment on point-teeth /, d, n, and 1, as 
found respectively in such words as eighth, width, panther, and 
health. Certainly, in the phrase “open the door,” p. 44, the 
advanced is at least as common as is the assimilation of m to 
syllabic m; and in the pronunciation of the phrases ‘“Smith’ll 
go,” “that lathe’ll do,” p. 68, syllabic J is obviously drawn 
forward to the point-teeth position. Again, Professor Kenyon 
has not mentioned the retraction of d when it is in contact with 
r, as in hard, dry; the lip-rounding, by no means rare, of r, as in 
root, rode; the lip-rounding of k and g under the influence of w, 
as in quit, Gwyn; the front-modification of / and m before j, 
as in billion, ‘union; the not uncommon retraction of ¢ in 
words like Bristol, pretty; the tendency of long a ,even when it 
does not precede a written r, to end in a faint a, as in ah, balm; 
the diphthongal nature of long 2, with its after-glide of weak, 
rounded a, as in sew, yawn; and finally, the sharp contrast 
between the North and the South with respect to the beginning 
of vowels. The North, as a rule, has the clear beginning; the 
South, almost always the gradual beginning. 

The omissions that I have just cited are perhaps of little 
consequence in a work designed chiefly as an introduction to the 
science of phonetics. With the author’s presentation of phonetic 
principles I am, let me say in the next place, generally in accord. 
On what is manifestly the more difficult phase of his subject, 
I wish, however, to make the following remarks: 

P. 20.—I suggest that the phrase “South U. S.”’ be struck 
out after hurt and blackbird, because the Southern pronunciation 
of the vowel in Aurt and similar words is far from being identical 
with the Northern. Pp. 37, 78.—The consonant j is not always 
formed so high as a close i; the height of 7, on the contrary, is 
determined by that of the following vowel.’ 

Pp. 40-41.—Professor Kenyon perplexes me, I must admit, 
with his views on the nature of double consonants. The double 
k in bookcase, for example, seems to me to be analogous to the 
double consonants in such words as home-made, purse-string, 
solely, and unknown. In bookcase, as well as in home-made, etc., 
the acoustic effect of a double consonant is produced by a stress- 
minimum which falls within the consonant and separates it into 
two syllables. This stress-minimum, which results in turn 
from a breath-impulse defined as decrescendo-crescendo, 
chiefly distinguishes the double consonant from a single long 
consonant. Even at the risk of being tiresome, I must here be 
explicit; for not a few phoneticians assert that a double con- 
sonant is merely a single consonant prolonged. It is quite true 
that the double & as in bookcase is longer than the single long k 


1 See Meyer, Untersuchungen Uber Lautbildung, Marburg, 1911, p. 48. 
? See Sievers, Grundziige,® $559. 
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in book; it is also true that the former & like the latter has only 
one implosion and only one explosion; but it is, on the other 
hand, undeniably true that the double k, by reason of the 
stress-minimum within its boundaries, produces on the ear an 
impression altogether distinct from that of the single k. The 
adjective ‘“‘double’’ I should add is of course not entirely 
suitable, since in the utterance of a double consonant one does 
not repeat every articulation necessary for the corresponding 
single consonant. P. 42.—With reference to the development 
of p between m and the voiceless consonant, as in drempt. 
samp0iy, etc., the author says: “So when a voiceless sound 
follows .... , the opening of the lips and the emission of 
breath without voice combine to make a p.” Not so: the 
articulation that he describes would result merely in making the 
end of the m voiceless. A p could not arise unless the nasal 
passage were closed before the opening of the lip-contact for m. 
P. 49.—I am sure that the obsolete pronunciation of g in long 
has nothing to do with the appearance of the &-glide in lewké. 
The & is here due to the fact that the nasal passage is shut 
slightly before the back of the tongue breaks its contact with the 
soft palate. As the vocal cords open in anticipation of the 
following voiceless @, they naturally cause the intervening glide 
to become voiceless. Pp. 57—59.—For the sound of ‘“‘ch” in 
chin semi-occlusive would seem to be a better name than stop. 
The semi-occlusive has, as is well known, a more extended con- 
tact and a more gradual release than the ordinary stop. More- 
over, as ‘“‘ch” is formed farther back than ¢ the former is per- 
haps accurately enough described by the term prepalatal—alveo- 
lar.* Professor Kenyon’s designation of “ch” as “‘palatal-dental’”’ 
indicates, I think a zone of contact at once too large and too 
far forward. These remarks apply with equal force to the 
voiced semi-occlusive “‘g” in gin. P. 76.—Professor Kenyon 
analyzes as kw the sound represented by wh in what and similar 
words. This may be, in fact, his pronunciation. Many other 
Americans however pronounce not a combination of # and w 
but a simple voiceless w.2 P. 88—.In describing the formation 
of the vowel in see, I should say that the front of the tongue, 
not the blade, is raised nearly up to the front palate.® 
36a 3102 Jr. of Philology 31E 10-10 L.2-J ....p.103 ...... 
Professor Kenyon has accomplished his task in the main so 
thoroughly that he will pardon me for having called attention 
to defects which, taken all in all, seem insignificant in com- 


5 Cf. Roudet, Eléments de Phonétique Générale, pp. 161- 162; and Scripture, 
in Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XI. pp. 5-6. 

* For a good diagram of “‘ch,” see Scripture, Stuttering and Lis ping, Plate I. 

5 See Josselyn’s admirable article on Voiceless W, in. Mod. Lang. Notes, 
April, 1905, pp. 106-107. 
* Cf. Palmer, A Farst Course of English Phonetics, p. 20. 
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parison with the admirable features of his work. Among the 
latter I should mention the lists of words and the suggestive 
questions which appear throughout the volume. One of these 
questions, by the way, has to do with the pronunciation of Mrs. 
Long ago I remarked that Southerners pronounce it either as 
mizis or as mz.’ Professor Krapp overlooked my state- 
ment as to the shortened form, but added that the final z in 
Southern mz is perhaps prolonged.* The truth is, the z of 
mts may waver considerably in length according to the nature 
of the initial sound in the following name, or under subtle varia- 
tions in stress and tempo. Similarly, either the vowel or the 
final consonant may be long in such words as big, good, Tom, 
quiz, etc. 

I have also observed with pleasure—to return to the merits 
of the book—the frequent comments on the principle of analogy, 
as well as on the development of Modern English sounds. In 
connection with the last-named aspect of the work, I may note, 
however, that OE ¢ta@cere, cited on page 59, is not found; that 
the u: in wound, p. 122, has doubtless sprung from a dialect in 
which the w prevented the vowel from becoming a diphthong?; 
and that, finally, a reference to Luick’s explanation of the vowel 
in the name Rafe, p. 137, would have been appropriate.” 

Just a few words in conclusion: For a long time I have 
cherished the hope that some one would write a reliable guide to 
American pronunciation. I am indebted to Professor Kenyon 
for the fulfilment of that hope. 

WitiiaM A. READ 

Louisiana State University 





A DICTIONARY OF THE NON-ENGLISH WORDS OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN DIALECT. With 
an Appendix. By Marcus Bachman Lambert, A.M. 
member of the Pennsylvania German Society. 


It is rather surprising that the vocabulary of one of the most 
interesting speech islands in the United States should not have 
been the subject of serious study long before Mr. Lambert took 
up the work under the aegis of the Pennsylvania German 
Society. The vocabularies of Pennsylvania German hitherto 
published are only meagre word lists and, at best, most un- 
satisfactory. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we welcome 
this latest attempt at a permanent record of the every day 
speech of the Pennsylvania Germans who are probably the 
largest group numerically in the United States speaking a dis- 

? See Dialect Notes, Vol. III (1911), pp. 524-525. 

8 Pronunciation of Standard English in America, §320. 


* Cf. Horn; Hist. Neuweng. Gr., $113. 
1 See Anglia, XVI (1894), 473; and cf. Horn, Anglia, XXXV (1911), 385. 
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tinctive German dialect for almost two centuries, in spite of their 
English speaking environment, with English in the schools, 
English in the pulpit and English newspapers, magazines and 
books. The late Professor M. D. Learned, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, had such a work in mind, but his untimely 
death prevented the consummation of one of his most cherished 
plans. 

It is a well known fact that there is absolutely no uniformity 
in spelling in Pennsylvania German and so in taking up the 
work Mr. Lambert was at the very outset confronted with a 
very serious problem—that of spelling. He could adopt a 
purely phonetic notation with such modifications of the Vietor, 
Passy, Esperanto or Volupek systems as might be found ad- 
visable, or he could follow the Duden System. Obviously none 
would be satisfactory by reason of the English influence on 
pronunciation and the large number of English words in the 
dialect. If he used a scientific phonetic notation, the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, as a whole, would not be able to read the book 
and the book would find virtually no market. He soon found 
that it was impossible to record the distinctive Pennsylvania 
German sounds without diacritical marks and the use of graphs 
and digraphs (arbitrary and not always well chosen). It was 
probably his desire and his ideal to devise a system of spelling 
which could and would be accepted by every one who wished to 
write Pennsylvania German, for there are unmistakable signs in 
the Introduction of an ardent ambition to become the Pennsyl- 
vania German Noah Webster. The system which he, however, 
finally adopted is neither scientific nor accurate, for no one, un- 
less he be a Pennsylvania German, can even approximately 
pronounce the words as spelled in this dictionary—after once 
he has found them. The inconsistencies in spelling are so num- 
erous that one cannot help but wish that a trained proofreader 
had gone over the manuscript and corrected the glaring errors. 
In the few illustrations which are given here, the two words of 
each group are pronounced exactly alike although not spelled 
alike: schteiber but weschschdeiber; los (loose) but loos (brood 
sow); sod brenne but sootweeze; beesding but besem, betdak; 
heider (cheerful) but heitel (filament); grabb (crow) but grapp 
(madder); abrame (to clear off) but abrahme (to skim milk); 
laefer (shoat) but leeder (ladder); ros but rohr; ool but owed; 
briehich (juicy) but brieich (broody) ; eehr but weezeaehr; weise 
(show) but weisse; haern (brain) but harn (horn); buchs but jux; 
saek but seef; achs but ax; daerjele but zigeiner; aer (insepar- 
able verb prefix) but ver; scharnschteruss but scharnschtee. 

In the pronunciation of the medial and intervocalic Penn- 
sylvania German g a sharp ear will detect three distinct sounds, 
although j is adopted for all of them; vojjel, rejjre, abjaje, 
daerjle are simply ludicrous. 
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In Pennsylvania German there is no qu. It is uniformly 
pronounced like English gw and shouid be spelled that way. 

If ie ‘‘is like ee in meet or ie in Miete” (p. xviii) and “‘h is 
used in German to indicate that the preceding vowel is long”’ 
(p. xxiii) riehme and rieme should be spelled alike. Again, if ae 
is “used only in words which contain long a in German” (p. 
xvii), we are given a new etymology for braesment! 

The letter f has always occupied an arbitrary and anomalous 
position. This irregularity goes back to the Old High German 
period and must serve as the extenuating circumstance in the 
treatment of f in Pennsylvania German. Most words spelled 
with v in New High German are so listed in Pennsylvania 
German, flies (G. Vlies) being the outstanding exception. In 
the words lavendel, vendere, visier and visidiere it was found 
advisable to explain the pronounciation by bracketing v equals f. 
Therefore, either the readers of the Pennsylvania German dic- 
tionary are unable to appreciate Mr. Lambert’s phonetic nota- 
tion or it is prima facie evidence of the insufficiency and un- 
workability of his system. 

When a word has several variations in spelling and pronun- 
ciation it would have been better to list each of the variations 
separately as is the case with selleri and zellerich. Who would 
expect to find, for example, madderonisch listed under mardun- 
isch, mullikopp under mollekopp, zillscheit and sillscheit under 
schillscheit, kschklav under schklav, schnackich under schniek- 
ish! 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly or too often that 
Pennsylvania German occupies a prominent position among the 
modern German dialects, it is not a mixture of bad German and 
worse English as some of its defamers would have you believe, 
and therefore it would have been a valuable contribution to 
modern German dialect study if Mr. Lambert had indicated the 
several dialects in which he found the same or similar word- 
forms instead of grouping them all under “dialect German.”’ 
In a few instances the Palatine form is given, but the question 
which naturally arises in the mind of the student is in what 
German dialect does the same word occur? Some of the ex- 
planations given are very interesting, some are good, some are 
absolutely wrong, and, in some cases, there may be an honest 
difference of opinion or of usage. We are informed that the 
seinawwel is “usually hung up for the birds in winter,” but a far 
simpler and more convincing reason is that the frugal Pennsyl- 
vania German uses it to grease his saws just as he does the rind 
of ham or bacon to grease the griddle. 

No one who has ever tasted good “‘seiderreil” will agree 
that it is “cider with an addition of alcohol.” The truth is that 
it is equal parts of hard cider and applejack. In this word Mr. 
Lambert’s ear fails him, as it does in hundreds of other cases. 
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It is not seidereil but seiderreil, and eil is not English oil as he 
tells us—he cannot give a single instance when English oi 
appears as ei in Pennsylvania German—but it is a corruption 
of French royal. Gummebrecher is neither jawbreaker nor a 
“literal translation of English jawbreaker.”’ It is nothing 
more or less than a specially designed bit to control fractious 
horses. 

Nor is the explanation for sadi convincing, for it is probably 
derived from the French or it may be inexplicable Kinder- 
sprache. 

Translating schwingfelder by Dutch cake—while inherently 
wrong—is nevertheless not as bad as “favorite cake’’ for 
siesskuche. Schwingfelder is a corruption of Schwenkfelder 
and this particular kind of cake is named for them, just as 
another cake of similar kind is named for the Moravians, and 
Schwowegneb, a boiled dumpling, is named for the Swabians. 
Some of the most glaring errors in the entire dictionary are to 
be found in words pertaining to the household. The Penn- 
sylvania Germans are recognized everywhere as good cooks, but 
one would hardly suspect it if one were to take the dictionary 
as a guide in the matter. Dampgnebb are not boiled but 
steamed dumplings. But the climax is reached when we are 
informed that riwwle are “flour and lard (and sometimes 
sugar) mixed and rubbed to the consistency of small lumps 
used as a covering for riwwelkuche.”’ Baerzelschtik is “‘the piece 
that flies over the fence last,” the pope’s nose, uropygium, but 
never rumpsteak. . 

There are some words in the dictionary concerning which 
there is a serious doubt in the writer’s mind as to their existence 
in Pennsylvania German. Some of them might perhaps occur 
in poetry or they might perhaps be used by some one who en- 
deavored to give a higher tone to his writing, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether words like (rischthaus, arsenal), a*schtreich 
(varnish), lampehelling, Pelser are ever used colloquially by 
any real Pennsylvania German. 

The number of sex terms is very large, a few of them are 
translated into Latin, but may of them are not even listed. It 
would have been far better if they had been translated into 
every-day English. The list of “cuss words,” on the other hand, 
is very large. The lexicographer must take and record facts as 
he finds them—-sitting in judgment as to what constitutes good 
taste is not his sphere or his function. 

In the case of eisewaerrich and feierwaerrick the author 
seems to have taken them boldly and unblushingly from 
Muret-Sanders—a common failing among lexicographers, for 
we still have Adelung errors in most recent German dictionaries. 
Eisewaerrick is all the iron work required in the construction 
of a house, or a wagon, etc., and feierwaerrick is the black- 
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smith’s forge, or even the hearth with its equipment, or the 
combustion chamber of furnace or stove. Nochsummer is not 
Indian summer; rotzer is coryza or rhinitis, not glanders; 
schpannseek is a bucksaw; schtooswoi is not chicken hawk, but 
sparrow hawk; halsros is hollyhock and holsros is rose of 
Sharon. 

Among oddities of translation may be mentioned; zuck- 
blaschder, drawing plaster; moschmehl, mushmeal; abmache, 
to take off from; hackbank, chopping bench. In some instances 
idioms are translated, but the genius of the dialect would have 
been shown much better if many more such idioms had been 
recorded and all of them translated, or at least an attempt had 
been made to translate them: reh is translated by foundered 
but no attempt is made to translate sich ze reh fresse. 

In the treatment of the separable and inseparable prefixes 
there is neither uniformity nor consistency. The compounds of 
ab, aer, a’, aus, be, bei, ei’, ge, iwwer, owwe, u’, um, un, ver, 
vor and zu are listed separately and in many cases the German 
equivalents and idioms are recorded. This is not the case 
however with compounds of do, ee, faert, gut, haer, hi’, hinne, 
hinner, hoch, los, mit, naus, nei, nidder, niwwer, no, nuff, 
nunner, raus, rei, riwwer, ruff, rum, rumhaer, runner, uff, 
varne, weck, wedder, zamme, and zerick. One is almost 
forced to conclude that the saving of space, and therefore a 
smaller printer’s bill, had been the determining factor in such 
an unsatisfactory arrangement, and yet one would hardly 
accuse the Pennsylvania German Society of such niggardliness. 

A perusal of the range of subjects and their nomenclatures 
shows that the terminology of botany seems very complete and 
too much credit cannot be given to the Reverend T. R. Brendle 
for his contribution in this field. The vocabularies of the 
trades, cards, games (except datta) cookery, and proper names 
are very incomplete. Much of this material while distinctly 
Pennsylvania German in character, is difficult to collect and it 
requires endless time and patience. It is high time that this 
were done if it is not to be irretrievably lost. To the vocabulary 
of ornithology the writer has added thirty eight species and to 
proper names one hundred and twelve, all of them current and 
in use before 1870. 

The list of geographical names which are purely Pensylvania 
German or Indian in origin is equally incomplete. We fail to 
see why Betlehem, Ephrida, Jordan, Blobaerrick and Nazrett 
should be listed. It is easy to understand why Lecha should 
be listed, but why should names like Millerschtettel (Macungie) 
Moierschtettel (Myerstown) Manem (Manheim) Dreichlers- 
will (Hereford) Altlani (Ontelaunee) Mingo, Ellsdaun, Backef- 
fel, Ledereckposchte (Leather Corner Post) Maergeland (Mor- 
genland) be omitted? 
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One of the most unfortunate slips in the entire work is the 
attitude toward hybrids. The remarks on the Dialect (pp. viii- 
x) and the Contents of the Dictionary (pp. xxvi) are, in many 
respects, contradictory. After specifically mentioning the 
Palatine and Swiss dialects, we are told that “the constant 
intermingling of those speaking different dialects has had a 
smoothing-out and levelling effect, so that the Pennsylvania- 
German (note the hyphenate) dialect is quite homogenous” 
(p. viii). One would never suspect that there is any contact 
with English speaking peoples, and it is here that one of the 
worst blunders is made. To be sure, it may be a question of 
definition, and that by inference is relegated to the appendix 
in these words: “a list of five hundred and seventeen words, 
wholly or partly of English origin, compiled to illustrate: 

(1) the retention of English sounds 

(2) the changes which English sounds and words have 
undergone in the process of adoption 

(3) The affixing of German prefixes, suffixes and endings 
to English words 

(4) the formation of hybrid compounds.” 

Ignoring these factors in the dialect, he is “merely making a 


record of words” (p. viii). ‘‘For special reasons a few words 
evidently of English origin and a few more of doubtful origin 
have been included ....... but there is no rule of usage or 


authority by which it can be determined what English words 
should be included in a Pennsylvania German Dictionary” 
(p. xxvi). It would be exceedingly interesting to ascertain the 
special reasons why, e.g., du’ens (English doin’s) ferriboot, 
ginnihinkel and addere with its compounds (to mention only a 
few) should be listed in the dictionary, whereas glabbordfens, 
Kaerbsekosterd and five hundred and fifteen others should be 
consigned to the appendix. The number of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man hybrids is exceedingly large, although it is natural to infer 
from the Appendix that this number is very small. 

In spite of the many errors, omissions and blunders, Mr. 
Lambert has given us by far the most comprehensive Penn- 
sylvania dictionary yet published and it is to be hoped that ina 
later edition he will add much material that is unfortunately 
lacking in the present volume. 

E. M. Focer 
University of Pennsylvania 
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LAYAMON’S BRUT: Selections, edited with introduction, 
notes and glossary. By Joseph Hall, M.A., Hon. D. Litt., 
ean University. The Clarendon Press. Oxford: 1924. 
6/6 net. 


Dr. Joseph Hall, who in 1901 published his King Horn, 
almost a model edition of a Middle English text, has now pro- 
duced another excellent volume. Layamon was fortunate in 
his first editor, the admirable Sir Frederick Madden, but the 
book has long been out of print, and the poem has been readily 
accessible only in very short selections. This is a pity, for its 
uniqueness, beauty and historical significance have been recog- 
nized far too little. Therefore this careful edition of 1885 lines 
will be useful to many. The shortish introduction deals mostly 
with phonology, grammar, and prosody. The text is very 
carefully prepared (though some of Madden’s few errors are 
not corrected), and since it attempts to restore what the poet 
probably wrote, it departs from the MSS more than Madden’s 
does. The notes and glossary are extensive, and are devoted 
mostly to elucidating the text. 

Dr. Hall has some new observations. He favors a somewhat 
earlier date than Madden’s, and in this he is probably right, for 
more reasons than he mentions. He takes a little cruise on the 
troublous sea of Layamon’s verse, and believes he finds three 
and four stresses in most of the half-lines, and two in others. 
The reviewer is in much doubt whether this loose popular verse 
can be made to fit into hard and fast categories. Dr. Hall 
retains the customary modern spelling of the poet’s name, bad 
as it is, and also the modern name Brut for the poem, bad as 
that is; but in a volume of selections it was natural to do so. 

Joun S. P. TATLOcK 
Stanford University 





OLD ENGLISH POETRY. Translations into alliterative 
verse with introductions and notes. By J. Duncan Spaeth. 
Princeton University Press. Princeton: 1922. Pp. xii+ 
268. 


This attractive and well-printed book reproduces the trans- 
lations from Old English already published in Spaeth and 
Pancoast’s Early English Poems (New York, 1911), with con- 
siderable additions in text and notes. Whereas the earlier book 
gave only about a quarter of the text of Beowulf, the later 
gives two-thirds; other additions are considerable excerpts from 
the Elene and Guthlac. Roughly speaking, almost two thousand 
lines are added to the three thousand in the Old English section 
of Early English Poems. The method of translation and the 
plan of the notes are naturally of a piece in both books. 
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‘n these translations Professor Spaeth seeks to maintain 
alliteration and the dominant falling rhythm of the original, 
although he feels that any translation from Old to Modern 
English must be considerably lighter and more rapid than the 
original if it is to be really Modern English. He likewise avoids 
frankly archaic diction, and this means of course that a close 
rendering of the kennings is not attempted. The half-lines of 
the original are freely telescoped or expanded, the parentheses 
and suspended constructions are somewhat diminished, and the 
medial caesuras are less prominent than in the Old English. 
On the whole these translations achieve as successful com- 
promise as can be expected between the stroke of the sledge- 
hammer or the movement of the shuttle, and the inevitable 
fluency of modern diction and rhythm. 

For the practical purposes of the classroom Spaeth’s notes 
should prove most valuable. They are literary without being 
vague, and precise without being technical. We may as well 
face the fact that most of our undergraduates interested in 
English will never be able to read Old English literature in the 
original, or to draw directly on the resources of German scholar- 
ship. A good course in Old English literature in translation is 
therefore not a concession to half-culture, but an enrichment of 
the background of the literary-minded undergraduate. In such 
a course Spaeth’s book, because of the quantity of text offered 
and the scope and suggestiveness of the notes, has certain 
advantages even over such excellent manuals as Cook and Tin- 
ker’s Translations from Old English Poetry or Faust and Thomp- 
son’s Old English Poems. 

It would be ungracious to ask for more material than is 
given in these selections. The episodes in Beowulf and a large 
part of Widsith would have been useful for the study of heroic 
legend; the Judith and additional passages of Exodus would have 
facilitated the study of the use of sources in Old English poetry. 
The problem of evil in Genesis B, the possibly dramatic form of 
the Passus in the Crist, the Franks Casket, and the Ruthwell 
Cross might have invited discussion. But such matters often 
lie quite beyond an editor’s power of choice. 

I have noted a few details. P.188, the date of the fire which 
injured the Beowulf MS. is given as 1736, instead of 1731; p. 200, 
Brittanica is printed for Britannica; p. 207, Northumrbian for 
Northumbrian. Why Brecca instead of Breca throughout the 
selections from Beowulf? Cf. Chocilaicus, p. 196, with Chochila- 
icus, p. 206; Geit, p. 199, with Geat, p. 206. Pp. 232-35 and 
240: these two entirely separate notes on Cynewulf’s runic 
signatures and the implications for the biography of the poet 
should have been combined. P. 219: the request of Clovis for a 
minstrel, addressed to Theodoric the Goth, is still cited as 
evidence for native Gothic minstrelsy; whereas it has been 
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proved that Clovis was asking not for a native gleeman but 
for a sophisticated artist, “an Italian or Greek performer.” 
(Cf. Chambers, Widsith, p. 13). 
Avan D. McKILLop 
The Rice Institute 





ANGLO-NORMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By 
Johan Visung, Professor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Géteborg. Oxford University Press. American 
Branch. New York: 1923. Pp. 111. (The World’s Manuals. 
Language and Literature Series, General Editor, C. T. 
Onions). 


Professor Johan Vising, distinguished for his publications 
of an editorial and critical nature in various fields of Romance 
languages, and particularly for studies and editions of works in 
the Anglo-Norman language has brought out a much needed 
manual of Anglo-Norman language and literature. In a volume 
of barely an hundred pages he presents a concise sketch of a 
most important branch of Old-French literature, for the four 
centuries of its existence. The first part of the work is devoted 
to the language, in the first chapter of which the author sums 
up its external history, and in the second, its phonetic and 
morphological development, carefully documented by the 
citation of texts and studies on the subject. The second part 
deals with the literature, of which the first chapter, devoted to 
asketch of its history, includes a most useful lists of the localities 
to which certain of the writings may be attributed, a field, in 
which it may be said, much work is still to be done, particularly 
in the case of saints’ lives. Next follows a detailed list of the 
works, arranged according to the century in which they were 
written, accompanied in each case by a bibliography of editions, 
studies and references to the manuscripts in which they are 
found. One chapter is devoted to versification, and another to a 
list of manuscripts, with their dates of writing, with cross ref- 
erences to the works they contain, mentioned in the earlier 
chapter. Finally comes a well-made index of Anglo-Norman 
and Middle-English authors, and their works, or the titles of 
anonymous writings. 

There is little to be said in the way of criticism of this most 
commendable book, except in the way of trifling additions to the 
bibliography. It is unfortunate that the author did not make 
use of two articles of Mario Esposition, ‘“Inventaire des anciens 
manuscrits francais des bibliothéques de Dublin,” Rev. d. Biblio- 
théques, XXIV (1914) 185-198; XXX-XXXI (1920-1) 127-147, 
in which he would have found mention of a few minor works, and 
of manuscripts, containing some of the works noted. An earlier 
version than that published of the life of St. Catherine of Alex- 
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andria (p. 43), has been discovered by R. Fawtier and E. C. Faw- 
tier-Jones, ‘‘Notice du manuserit French 6 de la John Rylands 
Library, Manchester,’ Rom., XLIX (1923) 325. An Anglo- 
Norman prose version of the life of St. Gilles (p. 43) has been 
printed, with the Latin source by E. G. Jones, Saint Gilles; 
Essai @ histoire littéraire, 1914, 98-111, 137-47; cf. 66-7), and on 
the popularity of this saint in England, cf. 7b., 68-9; A. T. 
Baker, “Saints’ Lives Written in Anglo-French: Their His- 
torical, Social and Literary Importance,” Essays by Divers 
Hands; being the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature 
of the United Kingdom, N. S., IV (1924) 131. A real critical 
edition of Li Romanz des Romanz, which is superior to that of 
Tamquerey (45) has been published in 1923 by I. C. Lecompte 
(Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, 14), An edition of Hue de Rotelande’s Protheselaus 
(p. 46) has been recently issued as volume 45 of the Gesell- 
schaft fiir romanische Literatur, edited by F. Kluckow. The 
fragment of the Estoire du Saint Graal, of Robert de Borron (46) 
is certainly more accessible, in the appendix of F. J. Furnivall’s 
edition of the History of the Holy Graal, 1861, than in either of 
the earlier editions of Francisque Michel, or De Douhet, which 
are cited. If the original form of the Roman d’ Alexandre of 
Eustache, or Thomas de Kent, (47) was written at an earlier 
date, its present form can not be earlier than c. 1150, on account 
of the interpolation of the episode of the Fuerre de Gadres, 
written in the first half of the twelfth century; F. Pfister, “Zur 
Entstehung und Geschichte der Fuerre de Gadres,’”’ Zeitschr. f. 
Spr.und Lit., XLI (1913) 107-108; cf. A. Hilka, 7b., XLIV 
(1916-17) 111-112. The version of a Dublin manuscript, 
Trinity College, E. 5. 20, of Johannes Barmis’s Historia Regis 
Waldei, has been printed by J. G. Smyly, Hermathena, XVIII 
(1919) 240-328. Further extracts of Robert de Gretham’s 
Miroir or Evangiles des domnées (50) have been published by 
Marion Y. H. Aitken, in her Etudes sur le Miroir ou les Evangiles 
des domnées de Robert de Grethan, suivie d’extraits inédits, 1922. 
An analysis of the life of Modwenna (54) has been given by 
Baker, art. cit., 149-152, who has an edition ready for publica- 
tion. The same scholar will publish in a forthcoming number of 
the Nuovi studi medievali, the life of St. Audry of Ely, to which 
he had referred in his brief description of the Welbeck Abbey 
manuscript, Rom., XX XVIII (1909) 418, where its mention has 


escaped the attention of Professor Visung. In both his bibli- ” 


ography and index Professor Visung fails to note that Matthew 
of Paris can be accepted as the author of versions of lives of 
St. Alban, St. Edmund and St. Thomas of Canterbury (and an 
edition of an anonymous prose translation of St. Edmund’s 
Speculum ecclesiae (57) is ready for publication. (Cf. Baker, 
art. cit., 140-1, 144). An edition of Henry d’Arci’s poem on 
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Antichrist (54) has now appeared, R. Fawtier and Fawtier- 
Jones, art. cit., 331-40. Is not “Ailred de Riveaulx” a more 
acceptable form than “‘Alred de Rieval” (55). Why refer to the 
preliminary study of the continental versions and manuscripts 

Boeve de Haumtone, published by Stimmung in 1895 (60), 
when we have that scholar’s final statement in the introduction 
to the three volume edition, published as volume 41 of the 
publications of the Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literature for 
1918? A more accessible edition of The Birth of Merlin, than 
that cited (66) is found in de La Villemarqué, Myrdhinn, ou 
Venchanteur Merlin, 1862, 422-31. The entries in the form of a 
chronicle, written in the last quarter of the thirteenth century 
in the Liber de Antiquis Legibus ed., A. T. Riley, (Camden Soc.) 
1846, 242-53 (75), and the calendar of letters, found in C. H. 
Kingsford, English Historical Literature of the Fifteenth Century, 
1913, 329-91, are worth nothing. Finally, there has been just 
published as the first volume of the Cambridge Anglo-Norman 
Texts, editions of three poems, one the vision of St. Elizabeth 
of Schénau on the Assumption, another on the Day of Judgment, 
and the Divisiones Mundi, a translation of certain sections in the 
encyclopaedie works, the Imago Mundi and Philosophia Mundi, 
of Honorius Augustodunensis, none of which has been noted 
by Professor Visung, as being found in the Cambridge manu- 
scripts, from which they have been published, although they 
had been noted in various volumes of Dr. Montague R. James’s 
masterly catalogues of the Cambridge College libraries, which 
would have furnished other items, not mentioned in this work. 

Mention is made of the Anglo-Norman version of Amis et 
Amiloun (46), but for their linguistic value, should not there 
have been a reference to the insular versions of other epic texts, of 
which Gaston Paris emphazised the importance in speaking of 
the Middle-English translations; Rom. XI (1882) 150? Ina 
manual devoted to the existing Anglo-Norman texts, there is 
perhaps no place for mention of copies of French texts, some, 
undoubtedly, in Anglo-Norman redactions, found in the catal- 
ogues of mediaeval English libraries, or of works dealing with 
English history, but written by continental authors, such as 
Ambroise’s Histoire de la guerre sainte, the Histoire de Guillaume 
le Maréchal and the Chronicque de la traison et de la mort de 
Richart Deux, of the translations of Eutropius, Dares and the 
Secretum Secretorum by the Anglo-Norman, born in Ireland, 
Jofroi de Watreford, who, however wrote in continental French 
to judge from the one manuscript of his works, which has been 
cited. 

To the bibliography on the language (102), one may now 
add O. H. Prior, ‘‘Remarques sur |’anglo-normand,” Rom., 
XLIX, 161-185, and in that on the literature should have been 
found a reference to the chapter: ‘‘New Influences: France and 
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the Cult of the Virgin,” in G. H. Gerould’s Saints’ Legends, 1916, 
128-150, and now may be added A. T. Baker’s important article, 
which I have had occasion to cite. Notwithstanding these 
minor additions, necessary or possible, the manual of Professor 
Visung will long serve as a fitting complement to Gaston 
Paris’s wonderfully compact compendium of erudition and 
criticism ‘“‘La littérature francaise au moyen-dge.”’ 
GEORGE L. HAMILTON 
Cornell University 





ST. ERKENWALD. SELECT EARLY ENGLISH POEMS. 
Edited by Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D., F.B.A. IV. Oxford 
University Press. American Branch. New York: 1922. 
$1.70. 


Although the legend of St. Erkenwald has been generally 
known to students of Middle English ever since it was included 
by Horstmann in his Altenglische Legenden, the poem had not, 
before the publication of this edition by Sir Israel Gollancz, 
received the attention to which it is entitled. Apart from the 
problem of its authorship, which had come in for earnest if not 
very fruitful consideration in the literature of the Huchown 
question, the chief contributions to a critical study of the legend 
had been made by two American scholars,—Professor Hulbert 
and Professor Hibbard. The former called attention to the 
parallel between the Trajan legend and the Erkenwald, adding 
a conjecture with respect to the source of the English poem; and 
Professor Hibbard, who anticipated Sir Israel in correcting 
Mr. Hulbert’s statement that the miracle was included in the 
twelfth-century Miracula Sancti Erkenwaldi, argued that the 
association of the story with the English saint might be due to 
a confusion of him with Erkenbaldus de Burban, who gained a 
reputation for justice by punishing with death the crime of 
his own nephew, and whose story became an exemplum of 
justice. 

In the Preface to his edition of Erkenwald Dr. Gollancz as 
was to be expected, goes far beyond these investigators; but 
perhaps he falls short of strict justice in assessing their contribu- 
tions. He echoes with emphasis Miss Hibbard’s correction of 
Mr. Hulbert but he fails to give the latter credit for recognizing 
the importance of the Vienna version of the Trajan story as an 
important link between that legend and the legend of Erken- 
wald. Its importance arises from the circumstance that here 
an unnamed pagan judge, as in Erkenwald, takes the place of 
the Roman emperor. The story having thus cut its old his- 
torical moorings might be variously dated and localized. It is 
perhaps important to remember this in assessing the value of 
Miss Hibbard’s theory. Her contention is doubtless weakened 
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somewhat by her failure to note the errors which were made in 
translating the story from the Alphabetum Narrationum for the 
Alphabet of Tales; but remembering that the name Erkenbald 
actually became Erkenwald in English, that the Erkenbald 
story, containing a bishop, immediately follows the Trajan 
story in the Alphabetum, and that name shifting is a common 
phenomenon in the transmission of stories we may not merely 
agree that Miss Hibbard’s evidence “should not be lost sight of” 
but we may contend that it still supports a plausible theory of 
the genesis of the English poem. As to the note in the printed 
editions of Bromyarde—Nota de judice cujus caput Londoniis 
in fundamentum ecclesiae Sancti Pauli invention fuit, etc.— 
the reviewer cannot feel perfectly sure that its absence from the 
“available manuscripts” quite closes the question of its signifi- 
cance. 

For the rest one can only express gratitude for the learning 
and critical acumen that have gone to the making of this 
edition. Where the text has been emended the alterations have 
had sound reasons—logical, metrical, palaeographical—in their 
favor. For example, the emendations in lines 208 and 210 
substitute a consistent for an impossible chronology; and it 
should be noted that the two changes, viz. of five to eight and ofa 
thousand to three hundred, are made reasonable on palaeograph- 
ical and metrical grounds as well. The editor’s account of the 
Erkenwald as a London poem is very instructive and suggestive 
and his treatment of the antiquarian aspect of the subject 
deserves high praise. Particularly interesting is his interpreta- 
tion of the “Synagogue of the Sun’”’ which “‘was set to our Lady” 
as a temple of Minerva situated contrary to Camden but in 
agreement with the Red Book of Bath (1582) where the church 
of St. Mary de Stabula once stood. 

H. S. V. Jones 





DEUTSCHE SYNTAX EINE GESCHICHTLICHE DAR- 
STELLUNG. von Otto Behaghel. Band II Die Wort- 
klassen Und Wortformen. B. Adverbium. C. Verbum. 
pp. 444. Heidelberg 1924 Carl Winter’s Universtitatsbuch- 
handlung. 


Neuhochdeutsche Grammatik Mit Besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung Der Neuhochdeutschen Mundarten von Ludwig Siitter- 
lin, Erste Hialfte Einleitung, Lautverhiltnisse, Wortbiegung. 
pp. 504. Miinchen 1924. C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Oscar Beck. 

The size of these two works of itself attracts attention. The 
first mentioned has been preceded by a volume of 740 pages and 
is to be followed by a third volume. The second mentioned is 
to be followed by another large volume. Both works have been 
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preceded by Paul’s Deutsche Grammatik, the fifth volume of 
which appeared in 1920. 

The reviewer in examining these books was impressed not 
only by the thoro, scientific character of the work but also by 
the peculiar German spirit that pervades both volumes. Ger- 
mans are interested in their language. To them it is the formal 
means of expressing their inner life. Hence to them not only 
the literary language but also the dialects are worthy of study; 
for they, on the one hand, contain here and there improved 
means of expression that are not yet possible in the literary 
language, or, on the other hand, tho often inferior in expression, 
afford interesting glimpses into the popular mind and thus round 
off the picture of the struggles of the German people for an 
expression of its inner life. 

Both of these scholars, like Paul, are interested in the 
present form of the language, but they do not show the slightest 
desire to regulate usage by prescribing rules. They are trying 
to give a faithful description of the present means of German 
expression. But as the present forms are the result of a long 
historical development, they begin at the oldest known stage 
and trace this development. To the German scholar it is so self- 
evident that language is a part of the great evolutionary process. 

The reviewer looks enviously at these two large volumes as 
they lie on the table before him. How long shall we have to 
wait for the appearance of English Grammars of this size and 
quality in our own country? We surely have a language 
worthy of study. The greatest of writers have used it as a means 
of expressing their thought. A long line of able thinkers have 
been using it for centuries, and the large number of changes 
that have appeared in it from generation to generation indicate 
that its power of expression is steadily growing more simple 
and more accurate. There is here evidently an interesting 
evolution. The great Oxford Dictionary has recorded much of 
this change. A number of fine scholars have given us descrip- 
tions of it. But the great regret is that the interest in this our 
precious inheritance is not greater, not deeper, so that it would 
call forth a long line of large Grammars that would give us ever 
fuller and more accurate pictures of its development. 

GEORGE O. CuURME 

Northwestern University 





AN OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By E. E. Wardale. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. AN ELEMENTARY OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By Joseph Wright and Elizabeth Mary Wright. Oxford 
at Press. American Branch. New York: 1923. 

2.00 


Both the grammars under review are designed for beginners. 
Miss Wardale states in her Preface that her grammar “‘is in- 
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tended primarily to provide an introduction to the standard 
works of Sievers and Wright,” and Mr. and Mrs. Wright explain 
that “‘in order to render the book more suitable for beginners we 
have omitted many philological details.’”’ As beginners’ books, 
then, both works must be judged, and we have no right to look 
for important contributions to knowledge in the pages of either. 
We may reasonably expect of the authors, however, some 
familiarity with the latest and most authoritative works in the 
field of OE grammar. It is with some surprise, then, that we 
find Miss Wardale omitting all reference to Luick and Biilbring 
in her list of authorities. That the omission was no accident 
becomes abundantly clear when we begin reading Miss War- 
dale’s Phonology. It is indeed unfortunate that so competent 
a scholar as Miss Wardale should have written a phonology of 
Old English without utilizing Biilbring’s Elementarbuch or 
Luick’s Grammatik. Her failure to use these works makes un- 
satisfactory, on the whole, the phonological part of her Gram- 
mar, in spite of not a few excellencies in method of treatment. 
Her Accidence, on the other hand, may safely be commended, 
although here tooa more thoroughgoing acquaintance with the 
critical literature would have stood her in good stead. 

Limitations of space prevent me from pointing out in detail 
all the things deserving of correction or adverse comment in 
Miss Wardale’s work. I will put down as much as I have space 
for. First of all, Imdo-Germanic (for Indo-European) is an 
objectionable piece of terminology in English, however it may 
be in German. Miss Wardale and the Wrights are equally 
guilty here! Yet Miss Wardale, at least, is not averse to good 
terminology. She tells us (p. 11), with reference to velar con- 
sonants, “for these sounds ... the term guttural has been 
given up here as misleading, since they are not formed in the 
throat.” But instead of calling them velar she lumps them with 
the palatals, thus making confusion worse confounded, while 
on p. 45 she uses velar in the sense ‘labio-velar.’ Moreover, her 
renunciation of guttural does not prevent her from using the 
term with great freedom! These and other inconsistencies she 
explains in a footnote (p. v) which reads thus: 


In many cases the more modern terminology has been adopted, the older, 
and to some doubtless more familiar, terms being also given. It is hoped in this 
way to have avoided possible confusion from any inconsistencies which may 
have been overlooked. 


But the best way to avoid confusion, especially in the mind of a 
beginner, is surely to use a consistent terminology, not two 
terminologies together! 

On p. 6 the pronunciation of the vowels is explained; as 
regards most of the short vowels, the explanation must be re- 
jected. For the short vowels of OE were close, not open. 
Thus, Miss Wardale compares OE short e to the e of Mod. Eng. 
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set; Biilbring, to the é of French éfat. Again, nothing is said 
about the difference in quality between the é of éo and the é of 
éa.—In her discussion of the spirants f, s, ) (p. 7), Miss Wardale 
tells us that they were voiced in such words as is, of, ba, singad. 
I must record my scepticism.—On p. 8 we are told that OE g 
in such words as giefan, stigol, weg, ‘““had the sound of the g in 
German weg, or much like the y of NE yield.” But the German 
sound in question is a voiceless spirant! Again, we learn that 
OE g in such words as boga, dragan “had the sound of the g in 
German /ag, or an unfinished modern English g.”’ Here again 
the German sound is a voiceless spirant. By “unfinished”’ 
Miss Wardale probably means “‘loose,”’ but she ought to say 
what she means!—In explaining the formation of consonants, 
the author makes no mention of liquids (p. 10 f.).—I cannot 
agree with the statements on p. 12 that “in every syllable it 
is the vowel that bears the accent,” and that “in OE all diph- 
thongs were accented on the first element.” 

Miss Wardale includes in her IE vowel system (p. 15) the 
dubious schwa (which, by the way, is misprinted as e). Since 
it is by no means certain that this sound existed at all (see H. 
Pedersen, KZ XXXVI 74 ff. and compare v. Unwert, PBB 
XXXVI 11 ff.), one hardly needs to bother beginners in OE 
with it.—On p. 19 we are told that the close é@ of Gmc. is pre- 
served in three words in OE: mése, hér, méd. But a close é 
appears likewise in cém ‘(pine)-torch,’ in déte, ‘beet’ and in the 
preterit of various strong verbs of the VII. class, as hét (from 
hdtan). The lengthened close e of wé, mé, sé, etc. might also 
have been mentioned here, as this lengthening certainly goes 
back to Continental times. —On p. 20 we learn that WGmc @ 
remained in OE “in a few words before g and / if a back vowel 
followed.” But we find it also before c, r, p, as dcumba “‘oakum,’ 
gedra, ‘yore,’ slapan, ‘sleep.’—In discussing the influence of 
nasals, Miss Wardale sets up the rule that Gmc. e became i 
before m or m in Latin loan words. Instead of ‘‘m or n’”’ she 
ought to have said ‘‘nasal plus consonant.’’ On the same page 
(p. 21) she notes as anomalous and ascribes to the influence of 
the nasal the representation of Lat. @ by OEZ in pin “torment,’ 
from Lat. péma. But this is by no means anomalous, and the 
nasal has nothing to do with it, as is shown by figle ‘tile’ Lat. 
tégula.—On p. 22, meolcan is given as an example of breaking. 
Since this form does not actually occur in OE, it ought to be 
provided with an asterisk; indeed, since its existence is highly 
dubious, some other word, as Jeolc, would be more suitable as an 
illustration of the sound change.—On p. 24 we read: “It is un- 
decided whether in forms suchas . . . sceort, older *scort, . . 
the writings eo, a represent true diphthongs or not.”’ But such 
ME forms as schert ‘short’ surely make it perfectly plain that 
the writings in question represent true diphthongs. 
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Under “i-mutation’”? Miss Wardale makes some curious 
errors. She derives OE wém from an earlier *wén, ieldra from 
*ealdra, giest from *geast, hierra from *héahra (p. 25). Needless 
to say, these hypothetical forms never existed, and if they had 
they would never have produced the extant forms. Similarly, 
on p. 26, ealu cannot be derived from alu by u-umlaut or any 
other process; we must start with *@e/u, which, by the way, was 
not Mercian (as both Miss Wardale and the Wrights have it) 
but West Saxon (see Weyhe, in PBB XXXI177 f.). Miss War- 
dale makes the same sort of error in Note 1, p. 6, when she speaks 
of the e which “‘has arisen from an earlier a before an i or j.”’ 
The fronting of a took place before the umlaut period; hence we 
must begin with @, not with a, in our discussion of umlautings. 

Both Miss Wardale (p. 27) and the Wrights (p. 37) assume 
that words like wudu developed out of widu through the stage 
wiodu. In fact, however, as Luick has shown (op. cit. §223), 
no such stage is to be assumed. In general, Miss Wardale’s 
treatment of velar umlaut is unsatisfactory. Thus, she fails 
(unlike the Wrights) to mention the fact that usually this um- 
laut did not take place before a consonant combination.—Miss 
Wardale’s §37 and the Wrights’ corresponding §66, devoted to 
the influence of labials, ought not to have been written at all, 
since there is no true evidence that the phenomenon in question 
(the appearance of « where one would expect 0) was in fact the 
result of labial influence. For an explanation of the matier see 
Luick op. cit. §78, note 3. A somewhat different explanation is 
that of H. Collitz, in MLN XXXIII 332.—Among OE vowel 
lengthenings (p. 29), Miss Wardale mentions that in p#. But 
this lengthening is West Germanic (and North Gmc.). 

We come now to the vowels in unstressed syllables. Here 
Miss Wardale discusses, among other things, the loss of final 
Gmc. -u. She explains that it was lost after a long mono- 
syllable, and also after a dissyllabic stem, if the first syllable was 
short. But, she adds, it was not lost in OE héafodu ‘heads,’ since 
the first syllable is long. This is surely not the true explanation. 
The interesting feature of this word is the medial -o-, which 
one would expect to vanish as it actually vanished in the gen. 
sg. héafdes. Here the light middle vowel was crowded out 
between the heavy stressed first syllable and the heavy though 
unstressed final syllable. In héafodu however the ultima was 
extremely light and was outweighed, apparently, by the penult. 
This latter, then, was preserved. The final -u thus stood after a 
short syllable which probably had a slight stress (secondary, of 
course). In this position -~ was preserved, doubtless for the 
same reason as in sumu and the like.—In Note 1, on the same 
page (p. 33), Miss Wardale tells us that in sdwol etc. the final 
-% was lost on the analogy of long monosyllabic nouns like /dr. 
But séwol comes from an earlier séwl, which in its turn is 
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derived from *sdéwlu. The loss of the -u is thus perfectly normal. 

In her discussion of the consonants, Miss Wardale tells us 
(p. 58) that Gmc. j was lost between vowels in OE, and this 
although it is preserved in the spelling: lécigan ‘look,’ sealfige 
‘I salve,’ etc.! She goes on to say that Gmc. j was vocalized 
to in OE after a short syllable ending in -r, as in merian ‘save.’ 
From this one would conclude that she pronounces nerian as a 
trisyllabic word. But the word was unquestionably dissy]l- 
labic, as indeed the spelling mergan shows. As a matter of fact, 
Gmc. j in both these positions was preserved, and was probably 
pronounced as a semivowel, much as consonantal y is pro- 
nounced today. Miss Wardale might well have included the 
sound in her table of consonants on p. 5, in the palatal column 
and against the rubric ‘“‘semivowel.’’ Gmc. 7 was also preserved 
in final position, if a long vowel or a diphthong immediately 
preceded; in OE it was written g, of course, as in éeg ‘island,’ 
ég ‘egg,’ but its pronunciation was doubtless semivocalic here 
as everywhere else.—On p. 77, the dat. sg. brdder is a misprint 
for bréder. 

I will conclude this list of corrections by briefly discussing 
Miss Wardale’s treatment of the strong verbs of class VII. 
She says (p. 112): 

This is a small class of verbs which corresponds to the reduplicating verbs 
in Gothic, and some of which preserve traces of reduplication in the Anglian 
dialects. In OE they have come to be conjugated by a change of vowel, the 
preterite having the same vowel throughout and the past participle showing 
that of the present. Two classes have to be distinguished, according to whether 
the vowel of the preterite is e or eo. The origin of these vowels is obscure. 


The author has stated the case very cautiously indeed, but 
nevertheless her statement implies that the ablaut forms in OF 
were derived in some way from reduplicating forms. In fact, 
the ablaut forms can boast of as hoary an antiquity as the 
reduplicating forms, and neither can be said to precede the 
other. Moreover, the origin of the é@, éo etc. of the preterit of 
these verbs has been explained by F. A. Wood in his Reduplicat- 
ing Verbs in Germanic (Chicago dissertation, 1895) and in his 
Some Verb Forms in Germanic (Mod. Phil. XIV 121 f.). Miss 
Wardale is thus hardly justified in referring to these sounds as 
being of obscure origin. She seems, however, to be unacquain- 
ted with Mr. Wood’s investigations. Here it will suffice to say 
that the éo-preterits grew out of injunctives of the second ablaut 
series; the é-preterits, out of a pre-Germanic imperfect or 
root aorist with the diphthong é@ (which under the accent 
would give Gmc. é@, as in hér ‘here’). Miss Wardale does not 
note that preterits of the type feoll probably had a short diph- 
thong, i.e., they are injunctives of the third ablaut series. 

The Wrights have produced an elementary Grammar on the 
whole more dependable than that of Miss Wardale, though 
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Mr. Wright clings still to his belief that Gmc. open é@ came 
down to OE without a break in such words as déd. At the 
same time, Miss Wardale rarely gives us that feeling so fre- 
quently aroused in the perusal of a Wright grammar, viz., the 
feeling that here we have a table of laws come straight from 
heaven, laws to be believed and obeyed, not investigated and 
understood. 


The Johns Hopkins University Kemp MALONE 


DOCTOR JOHNSON. A Study in Eighteenth Century 
Humanism. By Percy Hazen Houston. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. Cambridge: 1923. 


Dr. Houston ‘has attempted to wrest Johnson the critic 
from the literary tradition of Dr. Johnson and to review and 
estimate the eighteenth century classicist as revealed in his 
writings apart from “‘literary gossip and personal anecdote.”’ 

Such a dispassionate study of Johnson’s intellectual life has 
been needed and will prove useful to all who are primarily 
interested in eighteenth century criticism. Whether it will 
succeed in promoting scholarly appreciation of Johnson is 
doubtful. But if the great classical critic presented in this 
volume is not so compelling a personage as the autocrat of the 
Turk’s Head Club, the fault is probably not Dr. Houston’s. 

With conscientious precision the author has examined 
Johnson’s views in relation to the classical tradition, to the 
French critics of the seventeenth century and to the neo- 
classicists of his own environment, and he has interpreted his 
attitude to the romantic tendencies of his period. From the 
consideration of the critic’s doctrines he has turned to the 
question of his method and has concluded with reflections on 
Johnson’s value to our own time of “‘doubts, disputes, distrac- 
tions, fears.”’ 

At least the order of topics which I have indicated is that in 
which I frame my mental review of the book after a careful 
reading. It is not precisely Dr. Houston’s method of develop- 
ment. From some motive which his text does not disclose, he 
pauses in his discussion of critical theory to make a detailed 
summary of the Preface to Shakespeare and to evaluate the 
criticism of the plays, from these chapters on method returning 
to the matter of doctrine in Johnson’s Relation to Contemporary 
Movements, and again turning our attention to Johnson's 
critical method in a chapter on the Lives of the Poets. A shift 
in these chapters would be an improvement demanding no 
change in the text, since there is a noticeable lack of sequence 
after the first two-thirds of the book, which treats of classical 
and neo-classical tenets. 
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But this matter of organization is of secondary importance 
compared with the development of the author’s main thesis. 
What one reader, at least, has missed throughout this discussion 
of doctrines and influences is the gradual emergence of Johnson 
as neither classicist nor pseudo-classicist but as the “humanist 
trying to shake off the fetters of his environment.” This 
description of Dr. Houston’s might be acceptable if one read 
only his summaries of his chapters, but I cannot agree that the 
deductions as he states them always develop logically from his 
analyses. Of course such a weakness as this cannot be exhibited 
in a brief review of the book. 

Johnson is shown as the inheritor of the classical tradition. 
The possessor of the Aristotelian temper and of affinities with 
Horace he yet betrays suggestions of the influence of Longinus, 
although the author acknowledges that this last influence may 
have been derived indirectly, since many contemporary writings 
reflected the popularity of the Treatise on the Sublime. 

One example of possible Longinian influence is a passage from 
the Preface to Shakespeare in which Johnson advises the reader 
to secure an impression of the entire play before attending to 
the commentators or considering its minute parts: “There 
is a kind of intellectual remoteness necessary for the compre- 
hension of any great work in its full design and in its true 
proportions; a close approach shows the smaller niceties, but 
the beauty of the whole is discerned no longer.” A footnote 
refers to a similar passage in the Life of Dryden which farther 
on in his book Dr. Houston quotes in full, adding, “In this John- 
son, in contrast to his occasional practice, makes definite 
rejection of the neo-classical tendency to catalogue faults and 
beauties and insists upon the immediate reaction of the reader 
to the total impression the work makes upon him.”” Dr. Hous- 
ton considers this a departure from a didactic point of view to- 
ward literature, in which respect Johnson’s development coin- 
cided with that of Boileau. But nowhere in his discussion does 
he show that this sensible warning of the critic’s amounted to 
more than an expression of theory. Since Johnson more than 
occasionally offends in his catalogue of parts, I am inclined to 
regard this precept as merely a reflection of Pope: 


“In Wit, as Nature, what affects our hearts 

Is not the exactness of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when we view some well proportion’d dome, 
(The world’s just wonder, and ev’n thine, O Rome!) 
No single parts unequally surprise, 

All comes united to the admiring eyes, 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length, appear; 
The whole at once is bold and regular.” 
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In 1757, eight years before Johnson’s Preface, the same 
thought had been concisely expressed by Goldsmith. In one of 
his early reviews he remarks that ‘‘General observation often 
characterizes more strongly than a particular criticism could 
do. . . . Poems, like buildings, have their point of view, and 
too near a situation gives but a partial conception of the whole.’”! 
But Goldsmith in contrast to Johnson was guided by this prin- 
ciple throughout his reviews and other criticism. 

The chapter on Johnson and Boileau is one of the most 
important in Dr. Houston’s book; for, although the comparison 
between the two great advocates of good sense is obvious, and 
nothing very new may be said on their agreement in such funda- 
mental doctrines as morality in art, the importance of the 
general as opposed to the particular and the understanding of 
nature as the “element of reality in all things,” still the array 
of these opinions and others defines clearly Johnson’s position 
as a Classicist. And, what is equally significant, Johnson’s 
departures from Boileau mark his greater flexibility; as, for 
example, when he defends tragi-comedy or attacks the imita- 
tions of the classics.- Dr. Houston ends his detailed comparison 
with some discussion of the French and English critics in their 
attitude to the “‘province of the imagination” and their recogni- 
tion of the sublime in art. This faith in the imagination was of 
course restrained by the classical reason and the pseudo- 
classical limitations of both critics, and, in the case of Johnson as 
of Boileau, the imagination was regarded from a very different 
point of view from that of the later romanticists. ‘‘To the 
classicist, and Johnson remained a classicist through life, the 
imagination was a faculty that enabled one to perceive through 
all particular images and details the underlying principles to 
which they must be referred... .. To the romanticist the 
beautiful image or the beautiful moment is sufficient excuse in 
itself, and he cares not to penetrate further in search of any 
principle behind them. The classicist’s imagination is therefore 
ethical and central, whereas the romantic imagination may be 
called eccentric, with no norm by which one may test the truth 
of his art.” 

These considerations form the basis of the succeeding dis- 
cussion of Johnson. The author is bound to acknowledge the 
dangers of the classical interpretation of truth and insistence 
on reason: “it is easy to see why classicism, unless checked 
up by steady reference to imaginative standards, tends to fall 
into a neo-classical rationalism.” However, in his analysis of 
Johnson’s critical methods he does not wholly succeed in his 


Oa cant Works. Edited by J. W. M. Gibbs, London, 1901, Vol. IV, 
p. 251. 
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aim to establish him as a humanistic rather than a pseudo- 
classical critic. After praismg Johnson’s “‘sound doctrine”’ he 
admits that, “it is only as we discover to whom our critic grants 
the gift of imagination that we learn how defective his under- 
standing of the term must at times have been. Johnson’s 
principles were nearly always worthy: their application too 
often revealed his bias toward the pseudo-classical way of 
thinking.” 

Johnson’s most important divergence from the neo-classi- 
cists, according to Dr. Houston, is his attack on conventional 
imitations whether of the classics, the ballads, or Spenser. This 
condemnation was particularly directed to the pastoral and 
included the lamentable criticism of Lycidas. Dr. Houston 
while deploring this lack of taste admires Johnson’s consistency 
in applying as a test of the poem his understanding of truth and 
nature guided by reason. 

In his estimate of the Preface to Shakespeare Dr. Houston 
is bolder than elsewhere. Granting that Johnson’s approach 
to the poet is too rationalistic, he applauds his ‘“‘courageous 
examination of Shakespeare’s faults’ and in the critic’s defense 
of the English violation of the Unities he finds Johnson’s “‘most 
striking and original contribution’ to Shakespearian criticism. 
Perhaps he over-emphasizes Johnson’s advance beyond Dryden 
in this respect, but, after all, the two critics employ different 
arguments and Johnson is entitled to full praise for his stalwart 
contention for the modern freedom in dramatic composition. 

Whether or not we assent to Dr. Houston’s praise of the 
Preface, we are relieved to find him warming to his subject; up 
to this part of his discussion he has been detached to the point 
of frigidity. 

In the account of Johnson’s Relation to Contemporary 
Literary and Social Movements and in the concluding chapters 
we have a more philosophical treatment of the subject than in 
the earlier portion of the book. This is due to an abandonment 
of the narrow consideration of the critic merely as he appears in 
his literary works. The author must, after all, resort to Boswell 
and the final chapters abound in reference to the familiar Dr. 
Johnson of the biography. His attitude to the growing roman- 
ticism of his time is traced to qualities in the man. His undis- 
criminating prejudice against all new movements is attributed 
to the stubborn conservatism which feels itself shaken and 
violently resists any change. Through such considerations the 
intellectual life of Johnson assumes fuller proportions than in 
the earlier part of the book where opinions are dissected with 
too little reference to their origin. 

On the whole Dr. Houston’s conclusions seem orthodox, 
although I am not quite sure what they are. He denies to 
Johnson the right to be regarded as a “complete humanist,” 
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whom he well describes as a “critical inquirer into the total 
experience of mankind as a sure and reasonable guide to life in 
the present.”” Yet he concludes his study by extolling the many 
attributes of Johnson which qualify him as a guide through our 
own period, which he fervently and scathingly describes as “a 
time when socialism and feminism and revolutionary nostrums 
of all sorts have drawn a veil of confusion over the minds of 
men.” 

But whether or not Dr. Houston is convinced of Johnson’s 
humanism, he has made a definite contribution to the subject 
of eighteenth century criticism. Through his authoritative if 
somewhat labored exposition, he has emphasized Johnson’s 
fundamental classicism, and he has shown the discrepancy be- 
tween his nobler standards and his practise as a critic. If he has, 
as I believe, arbitrarily minimized the significance of Johnson’s 
neo-classical methods, he has, at least, presented an impartial 
view of specific criticisms from which other students of Johnson 
may draw their own conclusions according to their disposition 
to regard Johnson as “a humanist struggling against the fetters 
of his environment,” or asa big hearted, narrow-minded man, 
intellectually and temperamentally representative of the classi- 
cism of his period. 

CAROLINE F. TUPPER 

University of Illinois 





BYRON AS CRITIC. By Clement Tyson Goode. R. Wagner 
Sohn. Weimar: 1923 


Finding ‘‘scant evidence that any thorough study of Byron 
as a critic has ever been made” (p. 1), Dr. Clement Tyson 
Goode in Byron as Critic has courageously set himself the 
task of surveying Byron’s judgments on art and literature and 
of evaluating them. After an introduction setting forth the 
superficial views which now prevail of Byron as critic, the 
author inquires for two chapters into Byron’s equipment for 
criticism. Chapter iv is devoted to an analysis of English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Chapters v and vi discuss Byron’s 
critical principles and the examples of formal criticism in his 
work. In the following two chapters Dr. Goode collects Byron’s 
obiter dicta on literature and the arts, and he then devotes a 
chapter to Byron’s self-criticism—perhaps the best in the book. 
The whole concludes with a summary and a bibliography. 
There is, unfortunately, no index. Mr. Goode has neglected no 
important source of evidence,’ and his work is diligent and 


1 However, he apparently employs such untrustworthy sources as Med- 
win’s Conversations and Galt’s Life as possessing the same value as the Letters 
the Journals and the Correspondence. The last is insufficiently used, notably 
with respect to Mde. de Staél. See Goode, p. 232, and consult vol. I of the 
Correspondence. 
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painstaking. As a compilation this monograph should prove 
highly useful to Byron students. 

When, however, one passes from the question of the author’s 
diligence to the problem of his interpretations, there is legitimate 
ground for difference of opinion. For Dr. Goode has acquired 
the enthusiasm of the specialist for his particular quarry. 
Thus he writes that “Byron as a critic, whatever class or rank 
he may be adjudged to represent or fill in his criticism, un- 
doubtedly has a unique place in our literature.” (p. 6) At the, 
conclusion of his study he says that “‘but for the sudden and 
unparalleled success of his occasional poetry, he (Byron) 
probably would have adopted a critical career” (p. 302)— 
surely, in view of Dr. Goode’s own monograph, the most ama- 
zing statement made about Byron in recent years. And in his 
chivalric enthusiasm for us to accept Byron seriously as a 
critic, the learned author tells us: 

““Of the sum total of Byron’s criticism, it may be said first that it is unusu- 

ally strong and vigorous. It more often goes beyond the mark than wide of it. 
Its very strength and vehemence have brought against him the charge of 
exaggeration, of wildness, hence of unreliability. Such an attitude is illiberal 
in an age which applauds Swinburne’s apotheosis of Victor Hugo, Carlyle’s 
dictum that Macaulay had less intelligence than a hare, Voltaire’s declaration 
that Athalie is the masterpiece of the human mind, and Schlegel’s pronounce- 
ment that Calderon is the last summit of romantic poetry.” (Pp. 303-4) 
Let us trust that in calmer mood Dr. Goode may not, like 
Tennyson’s unfortunate knight, go rushing about moaning, 
“My violences, O my violences.”” The only possible statement 
to make about this sort of thing is simply that it is not so. This 
age does not applaud Swinburne or Carlyle or Voltaire or Schle- 
gel for the points raised, nor are we likely to applaud Dr. Goode 
in such passages. 

But these extravagances would be harmless enough, did 
they not point to a deep-seated fault in Dr. Goode’s book. 
The author is possessed of an unfortunate desire to prove too 
much. In his anxiety to show that Byron’s critical judgments 
are worth attending to, he must first show that Byron had the 
natural endowments of a critic. Accordingly he investigates 
the poet’s ancestry and the surroundings of his childhood, on the 
theory that “temperament or talent of any kind may safely be 
traced through common properties that extend far back of the 
possessor”’ (p. 8), that “his criticism is the natural outgrowth 
of his school life there (at Harrow) and elsewhere” (p. 24). 
For the second of these matters, Dr. Goode has mistaken those 
elements which entered into Byron’s “‘training”’ as poet for those 
that might go into his “training” as critic. For the first, he goes 
back to Ralphe de Burun to prove that from “‘the influences of 
heredity” Byron derived “the elements of a delicate and refined 
taste” (p. 14). Now the science of heredity is uncertain enough 
in any event, but when Dr. Goode searches into the biographies 
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of Foul-Weather Jack and the Wicked Lord Byron for evidences 
of Byron’s critical faculty, even though he unearths a family 
taste for painting, he has not shown why Byron’s criticism 
should be taken seriously. 

But were this novel doctrine so, it is contradicted by Dr. 
Goode’s own argument. Far from possessing a “power of quick 
and sure discernment, of discrimination, and of appraisement 
of artistic things” (p. 14), Byron fails to exhibit ,on our author’s 
own showing, any marked aesthetic discernment. Dr. Goode 
shows in chapter viii that Byron’s judgments on oratory are 
unimportant, his criticism of acting is “only ephemeral’ 
(p. 252), he had no ear for music (p. 258), “‘it would be idle to 
say that he . . . developed a critical taste for art’”’ (p. 261), 
his “‘criticism’”’ of sculpture proves to be merely descriptions of 
famous pieces (pp. 266-270), and as for architecture Byron 
“has made no criticism of any building or group of buildings 
that is worthy of his talent.” (p. 270). Perhaps the family taste 
had given out. And as for literature, let us see. Dr. Goode 
after examining English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, can put in 
only a half-hearted claim for it as aesthetic criticism.? Dr. 
Goode says, quite truly, that Byron’s “nearest approach” to a 
“definite code of literary principles” is the Hints from Horace, 
which even the enthusiasm of our author dismisses as being, in 
its “original parts,” but “weak satire” (p. 84 and note). He 
tells us that in Byron’s insistence that the poet write from 
experience he “has nothing critically new to offer,” (p. 93). 
The poet’s formal criticism is “unworthy . . . in general” 
(p. 122), which it assuredly is, and, after a detailed examination 
of the great mass of incidental observation on books and authors 
in Byron’s letters and conversations, Dr. Goode truly observes 
that Byron’s judgments ‘‘show all the impressionism of his 
volatile nature.” (p. 248). Yet Byron might, but for his 
poetry, have adopted a critical career! 

The difficulty is very simple. Dr. Goode, in his excellent 
zeal to get in all the facts, has forgotten his general approach. 
He does not let the reader know what he means by “criticism,” 
“critic,” “‘critical.’’ When he writes that ‘‘Byron’s professional 
critical ‘scribblement’ is less creditable to his powers than any 
other part of his criticism,” that ‘“‘such work is not a just 
measure of the critic,” he means by “criticism” such formal 
evaluation of artistic products by a trained mind as is found in 
the writings of Arnold or Sainte-Beuve. When he writes that 
Byron’s “best criticism is in isolated passages,”’ ‘‘a part of the 


*“There is no need to insist upon any pressing claims which the poem might 
possess to permanent worth as an individual critical record.” It takes “rank as 
criticism” only on the very liberal ground that “literary criticism, in the first 
instance, is simply any opinion about any writing’ (Brewster, The Logic of 
Literary Criticism). (Goode, Pp. 82-83) 
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elemental impressionism of his nature . . . interpretative in 
character, and wherever it is inspired by his creative talent 
. . » atone with his great poetry,”’ (p. 303) he means that Byron 
took in books as he took in women or the Alps or brandy or 
danger, on all of which topics he delivered himself of some 
amusing and some profound remarks. To talk about books, to 
talk well about books, even to evaluate books, is not necessarily 
“criticism.’’ And this uncertainty runs all through the mono- 
graph. 

Dr. Goode’s own critical judgments are occasionally shaky. 
He tells us, for instance, that “the very highest reaches of criti- 
cism that Byron ever attained are to be found in” the apo- 
theosis of White in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, the 
lines of Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, and The Harp the Monarch 
Minstrel Swept—which is apparently to be read as a critique of 
King David. He finds in Byron’s bizarre encomium on Wal- 
pole’s Mysterious Mother and Castle of Otranto “‘the elements of 
sound criticism,” “although it is a little too extravagant in 
parts.”” (p. 227).3 He tells us that English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers contributed as much to changed standards in 
criticism as any other single work of the century (p. 82), which 
may, or may not, be true, but which places a singular value on 
Hazlitt’s essays, Coleridge’s lectures, and Lamb’s literary 
judgment. On p. 198 it is made a fault in Byron to have con- 
fused Southey with the other Lakers—a fault arising from 
“his habit of superficial inquiry and hasty conclusion” but on 
p. 204 Byron is excused for over-rating Moore on the ground 
that the “elite literary public” was doing the same thing. He 
writes of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers that it “may well 
have represented but a happy crystallization of orthodox 
opinion” a fact which robs Byron “of strict originality,” though 
“it proves the work the more largely critical’ (p. 70), which 
means nothing at all. He says of Byron’s Reply to Blackwoods 
that “its argument is not unsound but superseded and outworn,’, 
yet one is puzzled to know why sound argument should be 
superseded. 

Judged, then, as compilation, Dr. Goode’s monograph is a 
useful book. Judged as a study of Byron as critic, it is of very 
doubtful value. In fact, the volume is evidence that the 
scientific accumulation of data on any literary problem—too 
long and too often the sole desideratum of the graduate ap- 
proach—is, unless it be checked by judgment and penetrating 
interpretation, totally unsatisfactory as a contribution to knowl- 


* This is surely very gentle censure on such a passage as this: “He (Wal- 
pole) is the father of the first romance and of the last tragedy in our language, 
and surely worthy of a higher place than any living writer, be he who he may.” 
Good, p. 227. (From the advertisement to Marino Faliero.) Byron, it is no- 
torious, depreciated the Cenci! 
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edge. With the best intentions in the world, Dr. Goode has 
simply been overwhelmed by his own notes. He has not thought 
through his problem. He sets out to find a Byron who is crit- 
cally-minded, and he jams his evidence into shape to prove what 
he has assumed to be @ priori true. To the whole book one 
can only enter a general denial. 

Byron’s judgments on books and men are frequently of the 
highest interest, and sometimes, as in the case of Grillparzer 
(whom Dr. Goode overlooks, along with the whole Italian busi- 
ness, barring Pulci and Dante), he made a long-range guess 
of happy prophecy. But critic in any understandable sense 
Byron was not. He was not a critic as Coleridge or Arnold was 
a critic. He was not a critic as Jeffrey or Gifford was a critic. 
He was not even an impressionistic critic as Arthur Symons is a 
critic. He was not a critic at all. His own critical “system,” so 
far as he understood it, which he mainly did not, was false, even 
in an age addicted to false criticism. He was eccentric in his 
judgments as Dr. Johnson was eccentric, but he did not have 
Dr. Johnson’s saving commonsense. What Byron was, what 
he must remain, is an eternally interesting, many-faceted mind. 

HowArRD MuMFORD JONES 

University of Chicago 





NORSK-ISLANDS KULTUR - OG SPROGFORHOLD I 
9. og. 10. ARHUNDREDE. Af Finnur Jénsson. K¢gben- 
havn, 1921. Pp. 330. 


The present work by Professor Jénsson in reality falls into 
two major parts, A and E£, of which the first is in the nature of a 
reconsideration of the vexed problems of the Western theory 
and the Norse-Celtic question. Here are considered first 
the evidences of early contact between the North and the West, 
2, the discovery of Iceland, 3, linguistic connections (with 
Celts and Anglo-Saxons), 4, mythology and legendary history, 
and 5, the Icelandic saga. To these are added a briefer consider- 
ation also of the connection with the South(Germany,especially) 
as B, one on Icelandic knowledge of foreign literature (D); and 
finally an account in some detail of Norwegian culture in the 
IX-X centuries (C). These chapters make up the first 192 
pages. The second part (£) is entitled “‘Sproglige forhold i Norge 
og Island”’; here the author attempts a rather full survey of the 
linguistic conditions in Norway and Iceland in the two centuries 
under consideration. It is of course the language of the inscrip- 
tions (Norwegian, Danish, Swedish), the names of the runes, 
Brage and his word-forms, the language of the skalds and of the 
Eddic poetry (the last, pp. 236-324). Whatever new material 
the author has to offer is found mainly in this part, EZ, which 
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gives the results of an independent investigation of the phon- 
ology and the grammatical forms of the time as found in the 
groups of monuments considered. This is an exceedingly 
interesting and important contribution to Old Norse grammar, 
amplifying, so as to include the whole field within the specified 
period, the study which Professor Jénsson did for the language 
of the skalds in Det norsk-islandske skjaldesprog in 1901. 

The first part of the book is in many portions chiefly a review 
of opinions (of G. Vigftisson, S. Bugge, A. Bugge. H. Zimmer, 
A. Olrik, A. Heusler, and v. Sydow) and is sometimes frankly 
controvertial. But even this part will be found valuable to 
students. I think it especially welcome at this time as a sum- 
mary of what, now after about forty years of investigations 
since the western theory was first launched, is actually known, 
and as a genuine effort at a just verdict regarding the facts. 
The author has formerly in various books and articles dealt 
with most of the matters here treated. As early as 1886, 
August 13, he read a paper on “Skjaldepoesien og de zldste 
Skjalde’”’ before the Scandinavian philological meeting at 
Stockholm (printed Arkiv f.n.F., 1890). Here he maintained 
that it is erroneous to draw a strict dividing line between Eddic 
and Skaldic poetry, and that it is a wrong conception that 
places the latter as distinctly later; the oldest lays of 
both types are contemporary, and there is no sharp dividing 
line between the two either in point of form or content, when we 
consider the 9th century. For, as regards the latter the oldest 
skaldic lays, without exception deal with mythological subjects. 
Jénsson here showed himself at once to be a worthy successor 
of Sveinbjgrn Egilsson and Konrad Gislason as a student of the 
skalds; and there is perhaps no one to-day among students in 
this field who does not regard him as the leading authority on 
the skalds. He has contributed more than any one else to present 
knowledge of this portion of Old Norse literature. Then in 
March, 1889, he gave an address in Copenhagen before the 
Philological Historical Society on the same general field, but 
with special reference to the genuineness of the Bragi tradition, 
and the actuality of his having lived in the ist half of the [Xth 
century. Here, if Jénsson did not absolutely prove the reliability 
of the tradition, he established a probability so strong as to 
practically amount to proof (Arkiv, 1890, pp. 141-155). I think 
nothing has ever been published since to prove the contrary.' 
Then in 1893 he contributed again to the Arkiv a study on 
““Mytiske forestillinger i de eldste skjaldekvad,” pp. 1-22. The 
article is too well known to require comment here. The funda- 


1 Also dealt with briefly by Finnur J6nsson in Den oldnorske og oldislandske 


litteraturs Historie, 2 ed. Vol, I, pp. 414-415 (1922), and very fully in Aarbéger 
Jn.0., 1895 pp. 271-359. 
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mental facts of Norse mythology were shown to be used as 
familiar things among the earliest skalds.? 

In the article last referred to Jénsson made the interesting 
and correct observation that the scene of the action in Norse 
mythology is everywhere in the North, the Northeast, or the 
East; it knows no other region as that of conflict or adventure. 
And he drew the conclusion that the basis for the warlike life 
of the gods in Norse mythology, and its Valhalla conception, is 
wars carried on before 800 with peoples to the north and the 
east of them. It is about inconceivable that it should have 
received its warlike stamp from the western contact of the 
Viking Age, since these things were a part of it clearly already at 
the inception of this contact; or that western influences should 
have produced skaldic poetry and inspired the writing of the 
family sagas. I think most will say that Jénsson’s arguments, 
and those of others who have held the same view, have at the 
present time led to something like a consensus of opinion that, 
while there have undoubtedly been impulses from the West, 
they are of relatively minor scope, and utterly out of proportion 
to the claims that in some quarters were made for them.’ 

Alexander Bugge’s writings on the subject have in the main 
aimed to show the presence and the extent of Celtic (and Anglo- 
Saxon) influence upon ON myths and literature in a general 
way, and he is for the most part discussing the XI-XIIth 
centuries. So his article ‘‘Bidrag til det sidste afsnit af Nord- 
boernes historie i Irland,” Aarbéger f.n.0., 1904, pp. 248-315, 
and elsewhere.‘ But he has also attempted to show the presence 


- of this influence in the two preceding centuries, and he draws 


far-reaching conclusions from the evidence. Thus in Vikingerne, 
1904-06, chapter III, he assumes, though there not citing the 
evidence, that people from Western Norway had settled in 
Shetland and Orkney possibly earlier than the year 700.' 
Then in 1905 in Vesterlandenes indflydelse paa Nordboernes og 
serlig Nordmendenes ydre kultur, levesat og samfundsforhold i 
Vikingetiden, he embodied a chapter on the Norse settlements 
in the Faroes and Iceland and their relation to the West and 
especially to Celtic culture, in which he tried to show the origin 
and the extent of this cultural contact. I shall not here take the 


* See also especially Jénsson’s article “Odin og Tor i Norge og p& Island i 
det 9 og 10 Arh.” Arkiv f. n. F., 1901, pp. 219-247. 

* In 1896 Eugen Mogk seems to have accepted almost wholly the western 
theory, in his Kdien und Nordgermanen im 9 und 10 Jahrhunderte. However, 
he has apparently abandoned it entirely in his Geschschte der norwegisch-islin- 
dischen Litteratur, 2 ed., 1903. 

* There is also the article on ““Norsk Sprog og nordisk Nationalitet i Irland,” 
in Aarbdger f.n.0., 1900, pp. 279-332. 

* Of this I have before me only the German translation, Die Wékinger, 
Halle, 1906. See there p. 110. 
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space to speak of the evidence in detail, but must content myself 
with referring the reader to Jénsson’s review of Bugge’s two 
works in Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 1906, pp. 145-156, and 
in many portions of A, I, II, III, and V, of the present work. 
But one thing I cannot refrain from touching upon here. 
What is the nature of the evidence of pre-Viking Age contact 
between Norway and Ireland? What are the facts that are given 
such importance as to permit conclusions so far-reaching in their 
scope? There is first and especially a small group of place- 
names in the Shetland Isles, names compounded with -vin and 
-heimr. Rygh showed in the “Indledning” to Norske Gaard- 
, navne, 1897, that these had passed out of use as name-formants 
before the Viking Age. And it is known that The Faroes have 
no names in either ending, while Iceland only has a few in 
-heimr. Finnur Jénsson showed that there are five well- 
established instances of -heimr in Iceland, and that the word 
vin, ‘meadow,’ occurs in a word in Icelandic (viney in Brage) in 
precisely the meaning which it has the few times it is found 
in Shetlandic.* But the supposed evidence of these place-names 
has been used ever since J. Jakobsen published his splendid 
monograph on “Shetlandsgernes Stednavne,” Aarbgger f.n.0., 
1901, pp. 55-258. Quite incidentally Jakobsen spoke of the 
apparent proof here that The Shetlands were settled by Norse- 
men already ca. 700, citing O. Rygh’s view about the age of 
such names, p. 69, l.c. Then on pp. 104-110 we are shown what 
the nine names in -heimr are, and on pp. 164-167 the ten in 
-vin. 
On the basis of this, much is built up in A. Bugge’s Die 
Wikinger, p. 110, and elsewhere, and along with other things in 
Vesterlandenes Indflydelse (see above). Then in other works the 
reference to these names is met with in a way so as to leave 
the impression that Norse settlement in Shetland about 700 
has been proved. Thus A. W. Johnston in The Saga-Book of 
the Viking Society, London, 1914, says: “‘It has been shown by 
Professor Alexander Bugge and Dr. Jakobsen that the Norse 
colonisation of the islands must have begun as early as, if not 
earlier than, 700 to account for the primitive forms of Norse 
place-names and institutions which are to be found there.’” 
But in view of above facts it is perfectly clear to the reader that 
the names in -keimr must drop out of the reckoning, and that 
also those in -vin offer but uncertain evidence that TheShetlands 
were settled earlier than 800. And why may not these Shetland 
settlers of ca. 800 have chosen to use in their new homes this 
particular type of name, known from their old home (in Agder, 


* Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, l.c., page 146. 

7 P. 210, the introductory sentence of an article on “Orkney and Shetland 
Historical Notes,” an article which is otherwise of great interest and value. 
Mr. A. W. Johnston is the Founder of The Viking Club and Society for Northern 
Research, as the reader will perhaps recall. 
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southwestern Norway)? Why may we not assume that here 
people still used this form of name sometimes, even though the 
type was not much used any more elsewhere in Norway? 
It is not an unheard-of thing that in a new country a name-type 
may thus continue to be used for a time.* I must in this connec- 
tion call attention to a practice extensively evidenced in the 
names of cotters’ homes in Norway. The places in question are 
in the nature of new settlements made by men who have moved 
in from old settlements. In Fyrisdal and other parts of Tele- 
marken there are scores upon scores of names in -land, -tveit, 
-rud, and other themes and also some in -heimr, names which 
for the most part are of the Viking-Age type of names or of the 
period 1100-1300. But these cotters’ places were developed and 
named for the most part between 1600 and 1850. Thus the 
cotters in naming their homes have constantly taken the names 
of the old estates of the community from which they moved. 
The investigation which shows this is by none other than 
Alexander Bugge, and it is entitled ‘‘Oprindelsen til den norske 
husmandsstand og navnene paa husmandsplasser, serlig i 
Telemark,” published in Aarsskrift for 1919 of Historielaget for 
Telemark og Grenland, where the facts may be found, especially 
pp. 17-31. And I shall quote here a sentence from Bugge’s 
study, p. 31: “Jeg tror ogsaa at naar vi trenger dypere ind i 
studiet av hvorledes vort land er blit bygget og faar samlet alle 
bosetningsnavn, da vil det vise sig at ogsaa vore zldste navneled, 
vin og heimr, har levet lenger end nu almindelig antat. Der 
findes vin-navn og heim-navn mellem st¢yler og teiger som neppe 
kan vere saa gamle som den egentlige vin-tid og heim-tid.”’ 
And most other evidence is of the same uncertain kind, as 
the statement of the monk Dicuil regarding the Faroes, which 
has been so often quoted. All that it can show is, that hermits 
lived in the Faroes for about one century before Dicuil wrote 
(825); but that in his day the hermits had disappeared on ac- 
count of pirate Northmen (nunc causa latronum Nortmannorum 
vacuae). Then there is the ‘fleet from the sea,’ which the Irish 
chronicle Annals of the Four Masters speaks of as having,, 
pillaged Tory Island in 617. They were in all probability robber 
Picts from the Orkneys, as F. J. holds, and as it seems Kuno 
Meyer also now holds. Then again the extent of the Celtic 
element in the names of the first settlers of Iceland (Book of 
Settlement) has been written about over and over again.’ 
After Vigfisson had first published a list of 49 such words on 
the last page of his Jcelandic-English Dictionary, Whitley Stokes 
discussed them from the standpoint of Olr. phonology in 


* The favored name-types in a new region may not at all be just the same 
= in the old home, as a comparison of Agder names (Rygh) and Shetland names 
show. 

* These matters are discussed in the present work, pp. 6-12. 
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Revue Celtique, III, pp. 186-191 (written 1876), adding six 
names. Then in Zestschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, I, 1897, 
W. A. Craigie gave the complete list of 6 such names and a 
correct interpretation of the material. I quote from Craigie, 
p. 441: “the Gaelic names which do occur sporadically among 
the colonists are scarcely ever continued to their descendants. 
The result is that of the three or four thousand names given in 
Landnéma, there are not 2 per cent of Gaelic names. All this 
makes it very improbable that any extensive knowledge of Irish 
affairs should have been handed down to the Icelanders of 
Ari’s time.’ I shall have to pass over the other phases of the 
problem. 

But I wonder why Norse scholars must always look to the 
West for the source of ideas in Norse mythology, Eddic poetry, 
family saga, and Icelandic culture?! And even now sometimes, 
after it has been shown by scholars (of mostly other countries) 
that the foundation on which this structure of theories and 
opinions has been erected is so weak, that very little can 
possibly be built up on it! I shall give one more example of this, 
namely the supposed ‘many’ Celtic words in the sagas and the 
Poetic Edda, as evidence finally of the influence of Celtic ideas. 
Now Craigie has examined this (l.c. pp. 442-443) for the sagas, 
and he finds a total list of mine Celticwords. Thenin the Man- 
chester Memoirs (see note 10 here) Faraday considered, on pages 
3-6, the 8 Eddic words derived by Vigfissen from Irish, with 
the result that there is left one word that is really Gaelic, namely 
rig, of the poem Rigsmdl. That would make a total of 10. This 
is in F. Fischer’s exhaustive work Die Lehnwérter des altwest- 
nordischen, 1909, increased to 20 as the complete list of words 
of Irish source in all ON. This material is sifted by Jénsson, 
pp. 57-59 of the present work, and it is shown that only nine are 
actually loanwords from Celtic. Surely the claim for cultural 
influence here finds little support in the lingusitic evidence! 

But when we search for evidences of borrowing in the other 
direction, ON words in Old Irish, the evidence is overwhelming. 
In Arkiv, X, 1894, Craigie gleans almost 200 such words;™ 
here there was new light on another phase of the question. In 
this connection I shall quote some words from the same writer in 
Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, 1, p. 440. Speaking of the 
two phases of the problem, Norse influence on Irish literature, 
and Irish influence on Scandinavian mythology he says: 
“The case is perhaps more favorable for the former than for the 

1 The whole question is also dealt with briefly in an excellent article by 
W. Faraday entitled “On the Question of Irish Influence on Early Icelandic 
Literature,” Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, XLIV, 1900, pp. 1-22. Faraday points out, p. 12, that “of the 
85 possibly Irish names which occur in Norse sources not much more than a 


third were actually used on Icelandic soil.” 
" Article under the title “Oldn. ord i de gzliske Sprog,” pp. 149-166. 
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latter, for, as I have shown in the Arkiv for nordisk Filologi 
(Vol. X, p. 149), there is abundant evidence in the Gaelic 
vocabulary to show that the Celt learned much from the 
Scandinavian, while there is scarcely any similar evidence to 
prove an Irish influence on the Norsemen. To dub an unknown 
word in the Edda as ‘probably Celtic’ is hardly the kind of proof 
that is required. This absence of a Celtic element in Icelandic 
is the more remarkable, as many of the early colonists of Iceland 
went from the Hebrides and Ireland, and a few of them bore 
Gaelic names. Yet these half-Celtic settlers were at best a mere 
handful of the landnémsmenn, and quite insufficient to leaven 
the solid mass of vigorous Northern stock around them.”” 

Scandinavian influence in Ireland is considered briefly by 
Allen Mawer in chapter X of his volume The Vikings, 1913, and 
Alexander Bugge has made important additions to our knowl- 
edge on this point. Carl J. S. Marstrander has gathered to- 
gether all such loans in Irish chronicles, etc., and established 
the phonological criteria by which every such supposed loan 
must be tested; on this side of the problem this is the most 
important contribution that has yet appeared.“ It seems clear 
that some of Craigie’s nearly 200 ON words in Gaelic must be 
eliminated; but Marstrander adds some other cases, and it 
would seem that the actual number will remain about two 
hundred. In his article in Arkiv, X, Craigie noted the presence 
of Norse words in the spoken Gaelic of to-day. It has been 
observed by several writers that in Icelandic the evidences of 
Celtic, as in personal names, is only sporadic and soon dis- 
appears; the names practically all vanish after the first genera- 
tion. Apparently the Celt was assimilated leaving little or no 
impress. But in Ireland the Norse elements is for centuries an 
increasing one, and numerous Norse words are part and parcel 
of Modern Gaelic. Finally, whatever the nature and the extent 
of the fusion was in the Viking Age there seems nowhere any 
evidence that it had begun in the beginning of the Viking Age; 
it could not have started until after the year 900. 

Grorce T. FLom 
Urbana, Oct. 10, ’24. 


# As the author says, in closing his discussion: “Irish influence was un- 
ae possible, but what is wanted is evidence that this possibility was ever 
realised.’ 

8 Skrifter utgit av Videnskapsselskapet i Kristiania. II. Historisk-filosofisk 
Klasse. 1915. Pp. 167. The study is entitled “Bidrag til det norske Sprogs 
historie i Irland.” 

“ There are however things in the introductory pages, 1-4, that are insuffi- 
ciently supported. But also Marstrander finds but a single bit of evidence of 
Norse-Irish contact before the Viking raid of 795. He says: “Det kan ikke 
sterkt nok understrekes, at bortset fra toget in 617 findes der i hele den irske 
litteratur ingensomhelst antydning til at nordboerne har naad frem til de irske 
kyster fér aar 795.” 
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NOTES 





The University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature (No. 18. 
Madison: 1923. $1.50) consists of seven contributions: “A Little Sermon on 
Life and Literature” by William Ellery Leonard; “Caxton and the English 
Sentence” by Robert Ray Aurner; “The Historical Interpretations of The 
Parlement of Foules” by Mary Esson Reid; “Prospective Sentences” by John 
Jacob Schlicher; “A Note on the Sources of the English Morality Play” by 
Morris Roberts; “Character and Action in Shakespeare: A Consideration of 
Some Skeptical Views” by Julia Grace Wales; “Samuel Johnson on Shakes- 
peare: One Aspect,” by Karl Young. 

The first of these contributions is in effect an attack upon the doctrine of 
**the inner check” as championed by Mr. Paul Elmore More and Professor 
Babbitt. Mr. Leonard’s text is derived from the Nicomachean Ethics—“The 
good” (or “destiny”) of man is an energy of soul according to virtue.” The 
essence of virtue he finds in “centrality” with respect to both the individual and 
the social life;—a centrality which is acomenie conditioned by experience. 
Hence the necessity for energy of soul. ‘The emphasis must be upon the 
&épyeaa as giving meaning to the dper#. This emphasis conditions our inter- 
pretation of life, and hence our interpretation of literature.”” A work of literature 
will reveal to us “how centrality fares with the creator at the time when the 
work was produced”; and the ethical function of literature as distinct from its 
ethical origin is to “deepen and broaden our lives, our sympathies, our imagina- 
tion, our thinking.” “Alles Grosse bildet.” 

Of the other articles in this volume of studies there is space only for very 
brief mention. Mr. Aurner’s contribution is one chapter from an announced 
“History of the Structure of the English Sentence” which will extend from Cax- 
ton to Macaulay. After an examination of such topics as subordination, in- 
version, division, insertion, connectives, prose formulas, the author concludes 
that “Caxton marks the first step in a conscious, unintermittent effort to 
‘improve’ English prose of the near-modern type.” Miss Reid’s “Historical 
Interpretations of the Parlement of Foules” presents a judicious survey of 
recent literature bearing on a difficult problem of Chaucer scholarship; Mr. 
Schlicher’s “Prospective Sentences” differentiates sixteen typical forms and adds 
a statistical table giving the results of his investigation of twenty English and 
American authors; Mr. Roberts’ “Sources of the English Morality Play” shows 
a movement toward the morality play in a number of medieval treatises dealing 
with the conflict between the Virtues and the Vices; Miss Wales, in her “Char- 
acter and Action in Shakespeare” opposes the skepticism of Professor Stoll; 
and Professor Karl Young’s “‘Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare” sketches the 
development of interest in Shakespeare’s sources and considers in particular 
the indebtedness of Johnson to Mrs. Lennox’ Shakespeare Illustrated. 


*> *+ # 


Tract No. XVIII of the Society for Pure English (Oxford University Press 
American Branch. New York: 1924. $0.85) includes besides Miscellaneous 
notes and a Report the following articles: “Subjunctives’” by H. W. Fowler; 
“‘Poetry in Schools” by Robert Bridges; “(Open Court on ‘Alright’”’ to which 
Matthew Barnes, C. T. Onions, H. W. Fowler, and the Editor have contributed. 
There is space here for only brief comment upon this interesting addition to an 
excellent series of tracts. Mr. Fowler’s “Subjunctives” excluding from con- 
sideration those subjunctives, “‘often so called, in which the modal effect is 
given by an auxiliary” includes “any verb that is understood to be modally 
different from the indicative, but is either indistinguishable from it in form or 
a otherwise than by an auxiliary.” Subjunctives, thus delimited, are 
classified as “Alives,” “Revivals,” “Survivals,” and “Arrivals”; and“no 
concealment need be made of the purpose in hand, which is to discourage the 
last two classes.” It should be noted by grammarians that the editors of the 
S.P.E. would like to print a paper on the American use of the Subjunctive, 
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to take into account the “Auxiliary Subjunctive” besides the subjunctive as 
delimited by Mr. Fowler. The second contribution to the Tract, a reprint of 
extracts from the Preface to the Chilswell Book of English Poetry (Longmans, 
1924) is a plea for the study of the best poetry in the schools. As to the question 
of Alright the “Open Court” arrives at no definite judgment. The feeling 
appeared to be general, however, that, although as Mr. Onions says “alright 
will almost inevitably establish itself in the long run,” our “grammatical con- 
sciousness” can not be relied upon to distinguish consistently all right and 
alright; witness “our sad failure to use successfully the distinction between 
altogether and all together.” 


* *+ * 


The obvious need for an anthology of vulgar Latin and early French, 
particularly in view of the fact that Dr. Paget Toynbee’s Specimens of Old 
French is now out of print, has been met by the Historical French Reader, 
Medieval Period, edited by Professor Paul Studer and Mr. E. G. R. Waters 
(Oxford University Press. American Branch. New York: 1924. $7.00). 
The five sections of the book are devoted respectively to Vulgar Latin, The 
Oldest French Monuments, Standard French Before 1400, Old French Dialects, 
and The Fifteenth Century. “Every item,” the editors assure us, “has been the 
object of a careful investigation”; and as far as it was practicable they have 
avoided selections which other anthologies contain. The Reader has no general 
introduction but each specimen is carefully introduced by a palaeographical 
and bibliographical note, followed by a paragraph presenting succinctly such 
literary, historical, or biographical facts as every student of the text should have 
at his command. The foot-notes are almost wholly textual and there is no 
section reserved for annotations at the back of the book. The need for such a 
section is, however, doubtless met to a large extent by the Glossary which 
includes proper names annotated, and which in other cases supplies in addition 
to the gloss information which bears upon some particular passage in which the 
word occurs; see, for example, maladie and paradis. Furthermore, idioms are 
listed with definite references to the passages in which they occur. In general 
the editors in preparing their reader seem to have kept in mind the needs of 
students who undertake first of all to translate and understand the text and 
then to master the critical treatises to which the literature has given rise. The 
book should be of very great value to students of the language and the litera- 
ture of mediaeval France. 

* * * 


Dr. Kate L. Gregg’s Thomas Dekker: A Study in Economic and Social 
Backgrounds (University of Washington Publications. Language and Litera- 
ture. Vol. 2, No. 2. July 1924) begins with certain strictures upon the work of 
her predecessors in Elizabethan scholarship. There is one group whose “neglect 
of fundamental! factors’”’ she cannot overlook but she is prepared to extenuate 
their fault in consideration of their “deep devotion to the laborious problems 
of text, authorship, and source.” She “would indeed be lacking in gratitude” 
if she “were to reflect in any derogatory way upon their singleness of aim.” 
With another group the author is less lenient. They are those whose “error hath 
proceeded from too great a reverence.” ‘These critics have become the authors 
and adherents of what, for want of a better term, may be called the glory theory 
of Elizabethan life and letters.’’ Dr. Gregg, having thus put in their places 
Professor Ten Brink, Professor Hales and indeed, it would seem, almost all 
other workers in the field except Jusserand and Sidney Lee, who escape the 
indictment, proceeds to an exposition of what is generally known about unhappy 
economic and social conditions in the Elizabethan period. These she illustrates 
from the works of Dekker, including among her illustrations passages which 
reflect Dekker’s views of religion and government. It is convenient to have this 
illustrative material assembled, but what she has set forth lies after all very 
much on the surface of Dekker’s work. It is significant for our understanding 
of Dekker; it is significant for the historian; but, however seamy might be this 
economic side of Elizabethan life, there was in the age of Elizabeth a poetic 
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view of the world which will give some comfort to those who still hold to what 
Dr. Gregg chooses to call the “‘Glory Theory.” 
> . * 

Mr. Norreys Jephson O’Connor’s volume entitled Changing Ireland: Literary 
Backgrounds of the Irish Free State. 1889-1922 (Harvard Press. Cambridge: 
1924. $2.50) includes eleven essays and about as many reviews dealing in the 
main with modern Irish literature. Space is found, however, for some considera- 
tion of the old Irish sagas and for modern Irish politics. Among the subjects 
treated are “The Gaelic Background of Ireland’s Literary Revival,” “The Re- 
Davisation of Anglo-Irish, Literature,” “Yeats and His Vision,” “Modern 
Anglo-Irish Poetry,” “Lord Dunsany: Irishman,” “A Dramatist of Changing 
Ireland.” Mr. O’Connor explores these and other topics in a style that is 

leasing if not incisive and the book is saved from any imputation of propaganda 
by the author’s balanced judgments. His opinions, furthermore, are so exten- 
sively illustrated by long quotations and the reproduction of entire poems that 
Changing Ireland here and there seems to take on the character of an Irish 
anthology. Perhaps Mr. O’Connor’s purpose would have been better attained 
if having redigested his essays and reviews he had given us a more unified and 
consecutive treatment of his subject. Certainly the wisdom of reprinting his 
reviews might seriously be questioned. 

. 7 . 

In “Representative Plays by John Galsworthy” (Scribner’s. New York: 

1924. $1.60), Professor George P. Baker has brought together six of the longer 

lays (The Silver Box, Strife, Justsce, The Pigeon, A Bit O’ Love, and Loyalties) 
rom the five series so far published. Each of these series is represented in his 
selections by one play, with the exception of the first series from which two, 
The Silver Box and Strife, are taken. Professor Baker’s edition will thus be 
useful to students of Galsworthy’s development as a dramatist from 1906 to 
the present. Teachers of the modern drama who will wish to use the book in 
their classes would doubtless have welcomed the inclusion in the volume of at 
least one of the Six Short Plays that were published together by Mr. Gals- 
worthy in 1921. In the brief Introduction to his edition, Professor Baker out- 
lines Mr. Galsworthy’s development as a novelist and a dramatist and gives 
due recognition to his irony, his sensitive realism, and his social sympathies. 

+ * 7 

Students of language will welcome the reprint of two classics of English 
scholarship: Henry Sweet’s Short Historical English Grammar (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. American Branch. New York: 1924. $1.50) and Halliwell’s Diction- 
ary of Archaic and Provincial Words (E. P. Dutton and Co. New York: 1924. 
$5.00). The former, though first published as long ago as 1892, remains the 
best concise treatment of the history of English phonology and accidence. 
For three quarters of a century Halliwell’s Dictionary has held its own as a 
standard work of reference. It contains more than 50,000 words. The present 
edition is the seventh and it incorporates the original two volumes in one. 





